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MRS, ARMYTAGE IS AS MUCH AT HOME AS EVER. 


\ (RS. Arnmyrace did not care to stay for the succour she had requested 
INL to be afforded to Sir Jasper Goldthorpe. She had done all that in 
her opinion was due to the claims of humanity. Could she, a lady and a 
comparative stranger, assist with propriety in the resuscitation of a gen- 
tleman—such a very rich one, too—who had fallen down in a fit caused, 
no doubt, by excessive grief and by reaction of the nerves after the me- 
lancholy ordeal through which he’ had just passed? Sir Jasper was in 
his own house, and surrounded by his own attached domestics. The 
presence of Mrs. Armytage was clearly no longer needed ; so she slipped 
through the throng of frightened servants, who were crying out that 
their master was dying ; brushed past Magdalen Hill, who was hastening 
towards the study, and who regarded her with a look of haughty aversion 
mingled with amazement, and tripped down the great marble steps on to 
the terrace. Mrs. Armytage and Magdalen were old acquaintances. The 
house-dog Plutus sprang towards her with a growl; but she waved him 
off with her tiny kid-gloved hand. She was very fond of dogs, and called 
this one “ poor fellow ;” but as the animal stood regarding her with un- 
certain eyes, and uttered a low querulous baying, she sighed to herself, 
“Will nobody love me,—not even a dog?” The golden and purple 
peacocks, in their house by the frozen lake, craned forth their necks as 
Mrs. Armytage approached in her way down a lower terrace into the park 
that stretched. for full a mile before Goldthorpe Manor. It was quite 
pretty to see her picking her way along the carriage-drive between the 
tall old trees, She saw the woodman with his billhook pruning the dead 
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branches. The man made a clumsy bow to her fair face and rich 
clothes. Her golden ringlets seemed to belong, somehow, to Mammon. 
She smiled graciously, and put a shilling into the man’s leathern-covered 
paw—at least, it looked a paw, swathed in his huge verderer’s glove. 
“A civil fellow,” she thought. “What would he do to me if I were a 
ragged, barefooted girl caught stealing dead wood in Sir Jasper’s park? 
There is a cage in the village, I suppose. Would they send poor little 
me to jail, or put me into the stocks?” And she broke into a bitter little 
fit of laughter, which rang very strangely through the frosty air of the 
evening. It was twilight when she reached the lodge-gates. The an- 
cient keeper came out with a lantern to open the portals for her. The 
light shone upon her sombre dress, upon her white skirts and tinselled 
hair. It shone, too, upon the heavy gate-posts, upon the gilding and 
tracery, and the armorial bearings of the rich man displayed above the 
entrance to his demesne. “A pretty place,” murmured Mrs. Armytage, 
giving the lodge-keeper another shilling. “ And it might all belong to 
poor little me!” 

“You've seen Sir Jasper, my lady, maybe?” Huggins the lodge-keeper 
inquired, in a respectfully sympathetic voice. 

“T have just left the house,” Mrs, Armytage replied. 

“Do he bear up, my lady?” added Huggins, in a tone of affectionate 
solicitude. 

“Wonderfully. He will soon get over it. A little this way with the 
lantern. Thark you. Good night.” And the gates closed with a clang, 
and Mrs. Armytage was gone. 

“A nice-spoken lady as ever was,” remarked Mr. Huggins to his 
wife, as he dropped the shilling through the orifice in a missionary so- 
ciety’s box. “She didn’t come up, though, with Sir Jasper and Miss 
Magdalen, surely. Didst thou let the lady in, Moggy ?” 

“ Not I,” answered Mrs. Huggins, his wife, addressed as “ Moggy.” 
“ A’nt I been down to Pogthorpe till a quarter of an hour ago ?” 

“ Then ’twas you, Tib.” ’ 

“T naver saw the lady,” protested the young person hight Tib, who 
was a red-headed girl of fifteen, the lodge-keeper’s granddaughter. 

“ That’s strange,” grumbled old Huggins, settling himself down in a 
rush-bottomed chair to enjoy his customary afternoon’s cough, which as 
customarily followed the afternoon’s pipe, from which he had been dis- 
turbed by Mrs. Armytage’s summons to open the gate. “ That’s per- 
tickler strange,” he continued. “I thought I should ha’ recklected all 
that gold-coloured hair if I’d seen it afore. My memory must be getting 
uncommon bad, surely.” And here, the customary cough overtaking 
Mr. Huggins, he substituted a bark for a wheeze, and so went off to a 
growl and a rattle, until his tea was ready. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Armytage walked through the black winter gloaming. 
She meta rural policeman, and wished him good night with much sweet- 
ness. She was troubled with no fears of poachers or rustic burglars; al- 
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though there were some very coarse, ruffianly-looking fellows lounging 
about the dvor of the Goldthorpe Arms, half way between Pogthorpe and 
the manor. She was a courageous little woman, and went straight on. 
There was no village at Goldthorpe Station, formerly Pogthorpe Road, only 
a few stucco villas run up by a speculative builder, who had gone mad imme- 
diately after mortgaging the carcasses of his houses to thrice their value, 
and who was now expiating his taste for architecture at Colney Hatch. 
Two or three forlorn little shops had been started by traders who hoped 
to get some custom from the occupants of the villas; but as half of these 
edifices were not finished, and the other halfhad hitherto found only insol- 
vent and fraudulent tenants, and one also, as it was, had already the repu- 
tation of being haunted, from the fact of a retired pig-jobber of evil 
disposition having cloven his wife’s skull with a chopper in the front par- 
lour the preceding Christmas Eve, commercial activity was not very re- 
markable at Goldthorpe Station. In fact, but for its vicinage to the manor 
of Mammon, the Company might have shut it up altogether without 
much detriment to the traffic. There was an unhappy little beershop, 
“The Railway Arms;” but the topers of the neighbourhood preferred 
either the “Goldthorpe Arms” or the “Jolly Beggars” at Pogthorpe 
village proper, which was distant a mile from Sir Jasper’s. The great 
man had once thought of taking Pogthorpe Road in hand, and had he 
deigned to smile upon it, it would doubtless by this time be as prosperous 
as Wimbledon or Kingston; but one of the porters happened to offend 
him one morning, by omitting to hand him his Zimes before he entered 
the train, and thenceforth desolation gathered over the yet uncompleted 
station of Pogthorpe Road. 

It looked gay and cheerful enough, however, to Mrs. Armytage, as 
she terminated her dark walk, and was accosted at the entrance to the 
station by the driver of the solitary fly with the knock-kneed horse at- 
tached to Pogthorpe Road, who, as she wished to proceed to town, 
wanted, of course, to drive her “any where, any where out of the world.” 
There was light, there was warmth at the station—brilliant gas and a 
roaring fire in the waiting-room. The clerk was a species of Robinson 
Crusoe, in a sealskin-cap, residing in a small hutch surrounded by 
skirting boards, who, in the intervals of the arrival and departure of 
trains, amused himself by cutting out models of Hansom cabs in card- 
board. There were two porters, moody and saturnine men, one of whom 
perpetually studied the time-bill, the proclamations against smoking, and 
the “awful examples” shown in placards announcing the recent convic- 
tion of Keziah Bopps of Portsea for travelling without a return ticket, 
and the fining of Wilhelmina Lightfoot of Basingstoke for leaving the 
train while in motion. As he studied, he whistled a lugubrious 
melody that began like “ Old Dan Tucker,” and ended like “The Dead 
March in Saul.” The other porter used habitually to sit on his truck 
on the platform, inspecting the interior of his bell, as though to find 
out if it were possible to ring it without agitating the clapper; while 
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the odd boy who ran errands, attended to the newspaper department, and 
had to be carefully watched lest he should get at the electric telegraph, 
continually ascertained his own ponderosity by standing on the weighing 
machine, and, when he could do it without observation, pasted luggage- 
labels on the knees of his corduroys. It was a very dreary little station, 
but hundreds of times its solitude had been enlivened and its dreariness 
converted into splendour and gaiety by the guests who had come down 
to visit Goldthorpe Manor. The flyman had conveyed peers of the realm 
and foreign ambassadors, when they had missed the Goldthorpe carriages. 
The gorgeous vehicles last named—barouches, curricles, broughams, dog- 
carts, chars & banc—had been gathered by droves at the station-door, 
and towering, powdered, purple-and-yellow footmen had condescended 
to quaff the mildest of mild ales at the little beershop. The dull platform 
had been swept by the robes of beautiful women; it had been trodden by 
statesmen, diplomatists, aiid millionaires; but where is the use of telling 
you of the had-beens ?—it was silent and deserted now, and there was 
no one who sought warmth at the waiting-room fire save Mrs. Armytage. 

She would have to wait a full hour, the odd boy told her, for the 
eight p.m. up-train. The moody porter paused in his study of the time- 
bill, hushed his whistling, and stared vacantly at the visitor. The 
Robinson Crusoe of a clerk, who had just made a slip with his penknife, 
and severed two of the spokes of a cab-wheel from the axle, opened the 
sliding panel of his hutch, and angrily bade the odd boy, for a “ young 
limb,’ hold his noise. When Robinson Crusoe was not modeling 
Hansom cabs, or performing his ticket-dispensing duties, he cultivated 
hollyhocks on the slope of the embankment. He used to envy his 
brother, who was an agent for coals about a hundred yards beyond the 
station. He envied the landlord of the beershop. He envied the guards, 
engine-drivers, and stokers, who were at least continually going up and 
down the line. Nature may have fitted him to be a poet, an artist, an 
orator; stern Fate condemned him to be a station-master. He used to 
say, like Mariana, that his life was dreary, and that he was a-weary, 
a-weary. Promotion came not, he said. He did not wish that he was 
dead, mainly, I think, because he was a full-blooded young fellow, only 
three-and-twenty years of age, and keenly interested in the eventualities 
of the next Newmarket meeting. 

As there was an hour to wait, and no refreshment-room and no book- 
stall at the station, Mrs. Armytage found time hang rather heavy on her 
hands. She got over about five minutes of the sixty by her favourite 
employment of toasting her little bottines at the fire. Then she read 
all the advertisements, chromo-lithographed and otherwise, which hung 
framed and glazed on the walls, and wondered what manner of artists 
they could be who devoted themselves to the composition of cartoons 
representing gentlemen’s hats, boneless corsets, taps for beer-barrels, 
iron bedsteads, and isometrical views of ginger-beer manufactories at 
Bermondsey. Then, what with her two miles’ walk, the cold without, 
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the warm fire within, the deathlike stillness, relieved only by the ticking 
of the waiting-room clock, Mrs. Armytage grew drowsy. Her little head 
fell gently back, her hands sank down among her drapery, she released 
her hold of a tract which some pious well-wisher had left on the table, 
and she sank into a profound sleep. 

The tract was solemn, and rather fierce in its solemnity. It was en- 
titled, “ Where are you going?” and on its title-page was a neat wood- 
cut of a young woman bearing a basket of flowers, rapidly descending 
a mountain-path, at whose base was couched a grisly wolf. Mrs. Army- 
tage had glanced at the tract with considerable interest just before she 
went to sleep. She was a well-read little woman, and liked literature 
for its own sake. “Where are you going?” she repeated, with a tink- 
ling laugh. “Ah, if one could but tell! Sait on or Ton va? Didn't 
Diderot ask the question? Does any one know whither they are going?” 
and so fell into a slumber. 

I declare that she slept as peacefully and as prettily as a baby. 
Her little lips were just parted, and a brighter glow than ordinary from 
the fire would momentarily come and tip her teeth with pellicles of 
crimson. As she lay back in the chair, her head reclining, the deep 
shadows were on her forehead and above her cheeks. Her fair throat 
shone radiant above the lace of her collar; while, enshrined in the trap- 
pings of her bonnet, lay, all tumbled and flung back, those waves of 
golden ringlets. Had the moody porter, or he who pored into the bell, 
or the Robinson-Crusoe clerk, entered while she so slept, they would 
have been asses had they not kissed her, whatever might have been the 
penalty. There was no Aggravated Assaults Act in 1850. She looked 
so calm, so tranquil, so happy. No shadow of the clouds that sometimes 
pass over the sea of sleep disturbed her closed lids, with those long 
lashes trailing gently, like the fringe of some gorgeous drapery that veils 
a cabinet of gems. She smiled once or twice, meekly, gently, coaxingly 
enough to melt a man whose heart was triply plated; the beadwork of 
her mantle just glanced in the light as it rose and fell with the beating 
of her heart; and a soft sigh stole from those half-opened lips, as if to 
reproach the waiting-room clock for its remorseless ticking, and hush it 
while the fair creature slept. 

And so she slept for twenty minutes about; when, with a quick, 
sharp, painful scream, she started up, erect, trembling, fluttering like a 
bird become suddenly aware of the ruthless hawk above him; first 
flushed, then pale, almost breathless. 

“Hands off!” she cried; “you sha’n’t touch me. I'll go quietly. 
It isn’t—Miss Hill,” she continued hurriedly, —“ am I dreaming ?” 

Mrs. Armytage had not been dreaming. Hands had been laid upon 
her, but with no stern grasp. Only Magdalen Hill, draped from head 
to foot in her mourning raiment, and with the rime of the night-frost 
upon her, was there, and had awakened her. 

The two women—the girl and the widow—had been acquainted for 
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years; had been at the same balls and feasts; but they had never been 
alone together until this moment. Mrs. Armytage was evidently flur- 
ried ; but then you must recollect how suddenly she had been aroused 
from a comfortable sleep. In less than a minute she was herself again, 
—shook her ringlets, and arranged her dress. She stayed the laugh 
that was rising to her lips; but, as she eyed Magdalen keenly, she 
laughed internally, in what sleeve of her soul I am not psychological 
milliner enough to determine. “ The little weasel was very nearly being 
caught asleep,” thought Mrs. Armytage. 

The girl stood looking at her with sad eyes. Remorseful, wistful, 
well-nigh imploring—not haughty, not full of aversion now. 

“Oh, Mrs. Armytage,” she said, in a low pleading tone, “ what is this? 
What have you told Sir Jasper? He is dreadfully i. I thought he 
would die. He had but just recovered consciousness when I started, 
hearing from the lodge-keeper that you had left, in the endeavour to find 
you. What terrible business could it have been to bring you to our 
house at such a time?” 

“My dear Miss Hill,” asked the widow, “before I answer your 
question, allow me to ask you another. Is Sir Jasper in danger ?” 

“T scarcely know,” replied Magdalen, in a broken voice. “There 
was not time. I hurried after you. I rushed into a carriage. Fortu- 
nately the house-steward bled him, and Dr. Medley has been sent for.” 

“T am very sorry, then,” interposed Mrs. Armytage; “ but I don’t 
see that I have any thing more to do with the matter. Had the news I 
conveyed to Sir Jasper Goldthorpe brought about fatal, or even dangerous 
consequences, no one would have regretted it more than I. As it is, he 
has just had a fit of syncope, and will get on nicely. As I am neither a 
village apothecary, nor a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, I 
can’t be of any use ; and as [I am going to London by the eight p.m. train, 
you will permit me to remain your most humble servant to command.” 

So saying, and with a sarcastic laugh which seemed irrepressible, she 
dropped a very low curtsy, and would have passed out. But Magdalen 
Hill was determined. She put back Mrs. Armytage with a calm stern- 
ness before which the Lady on the first-floor, courageous as she was, could 
not avoid quailing, and in a tone of resolution, placing herself before the 
door, she said : 

‘Pardon me, madam, you cannot, you shall not, leave me thus. We 
have but to consult each our own instinct to know that we are no great 
friends. It is not through affection for you that I am here. I come 
through love for my dear dead Hugh; I come through love for my 
dearest friends and guardians. What has brought you to sow additional 
sorrow among us, wretched as we are? It is something that concerns 
poor Hugh’s memory, it is something that concerns Sir Jasper; and I 
ask because I feel that I have a right to know.” 

“J will not answer one word,” quoth Mrs. Armytage, clenching her 
little hands. 
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“T entreat, I implore you, then,” Magdalen went on, her sternness 
failing her, and her voice choked with sobs. “Oh, Mrs. Armytage, you 
cannot be so cruel! Is there any peril that can be averted from Sir 
Jasper? Is there any thing you know of Hugh’s last moments that can 
inflict pain on his relatives, on me, on any one? Oh, speak, I adjure you!” 

Mrs. Armytage took from her pocket a little jewelled bondonniére, 
took out a chocolate praline, and began daintily nibbling it. 

“ The train-bell must ring presently,” she remarked, “and you will 
be compelled to let me go. As it is, you have laid yourself open to an 
action for assault and false imprisonment. Imagine, ‘Armytage v. Hill. 
Extraordinary case, cross-examination of witnesses.’ Ha! ha!” 

“Tf I interposed somewhat abruptly—”’ Magdalen broke in apolo- 
getically. 

“There, there,” continued the widow, “no harm is done; you want to 
be told something that I won’t tell you. You thought to frighten me 
with your Tragedy-queen airs, and now you are fit to cry your eyes out. 
You are an overgrown school-girl, and I am a woman of the world—a 
clever woman, you understand. Go, and paint your missals, and leave 
serious things to men and women of business. What I know, I know, 
and it is a matter between Sir Jasper Goldthorpe and myself. Be a good 
girl, and get from before that door. Will you have a prdline?” 

She held out the box of sweetmeats to her rival with a merry, roguish 
twinkle in her eyes. She was quite at home again. The weasel was 
thoroughly awake. Poor Magdalen felt very much like a bird in the 
clutches of a fine silky-furred cat. She was powerless, and dropped her 
head, and almost involuntarily moved away from the door. 

“That is better,” laughed Mrs. Armytage. ‘“There’s nothing like 
common sense. Common sense has been worth six thousand a year to 
me, a poor little Indian widow, with a twopenny-halfpenny pension. It 
was sensible in you to stand away from the door as I bid you; because, 
if you had not, and for all that you are the grand young lady Miss 
Magdalen Hill, I would have torn your bonnet off your head, and your 
dress off your back.” 

What could Magdalen do? How could she cope with this affable 
tigress? She averted her gaze, and drew herself closely together, as the 
widow, in all the pride of her rustling skirts, swept onwards. 

“A word ere we go,” she said, in a hot whisper that almost blistered 
Magdalen’s cheek. ‘ Just now you said, and truly, that we needed but 
to consult our instincts to know that we were not friends. We are not. 
We are enemies. I am glad that Hugh was killed; and had he come 
home and made you his wife, you cat, I would have poisoned or shot 
you before ever you sat at his table, or lay in his bed. Good-by, and 
bless you!” 

These were the last words of Mrs. Armytage, on that occasion at 
least, heard at Goldthorpe Station, erst Pogthorpe Road; and with this 
farewell and benediction she went out into the night, and on to the plat- 
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form. The moody porters, the clerk who made the models, the boy who 
weighed himself, all woke up to temporary life and activity as the bell 
rang out, and the train rattled and screeched into the station. The little 
platform shook; the people on it drew back, lest they should be sucked 
into destruction by the monster’s breath, and smashed to paste among its 
whirling wheels. It came out of a deep cutting, and disappeared in a 
dark tunnel. Green and red lights fitfully shone as it dashed away. 
The red smoke made lurid the face of the engine-driver, as he stood with 
arms folded, thoughtful, at his post. From the carriage windows dozens 
of visages of men and women peered out on to the station; many of them 
seeing it for the first time, and being seen by those who peopled it for 
the last time in their lives. So away sped the up-express, carrying its 
load of loves and hatreds, and hopes and fears, and joys and sorrows ; 
bearing mothers, perchance, as bereaved as she of the House of Mammon 
was; sons as fair and brave as he who had been slain at Armentiéres ; 
girls as young and haughty and as loving as Magdalen; foreigrfers 
and British men, lisping children and doddering dotards, honest people 
and foul rogues, Cornelia going to her children and Lais going to a 
masked ball, millionaires whose ships have come home and bankrupts 
flying from a fiat—hundreds of patches towards the make-up of that vast 
motley counterpane we call society; but not, in all its medley company, 
one woman, I will wager, prettier or wickeder than the Lady in black, 
who tripped with such grace into a first-class coupé, and displayed such 
dainty white drapery to the admiring eyes of the guard. 

The train was gone. It had its goal, but whither went its occu- 
pants? ‘ Where are you going?” asked the station-room tract. Whither 
are we all going, and where is the terminus where the last tickets shall be 
asked for in a trumpet tone? 

The romancer’s privilege can assign a destination to two persons who 
so parted on this January night. Foiled and repulsed, Magdalen Hill 
wept no more. The hot fire of the waiting-room, the hotter farewell 
whisper of the widow, had dried her tears for good. “She will tell me 
nothing,” she murmured, “ nothing, although I know that she is working 
fearful evil to me and mine. Heaven grant me strength and patience to 
watch and pray.” The carriage was waiting for her, and, sad and sorrowful, 
but calm and resigned now, she was borne back to Goldthorpe Manor, 
where physicians and nurses were bending over an old man very dif- 
ferent to the blandly strong man who lorded it in Beryl Court, and who 
lay now feebly moaning and half unconscious in his great bed of state. A 
messenger on horseback passed Magdalen or ever she had cleared the 
environs of the station. He had been bidden to telegraph to Dr. Sar- 
donix, in London, desiring his immediate attendance. The Doctor was 
called away from the dinner-table of a rich East-Indian Director, who, 
having quarrelled with most of his friends and turned his children out of 
doors, had adopted a liver complaint as his son, and, indeed, his heir,— 
for he had made his will in favour of a Special Hospital,—and now got 
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on very well with curry, mulligatawny, and Doctor Sardonix in the 
evening, and tarraxicum blue-pill and Doctor Sardonix in the morning. 
The Doctor used to remonstrate with the Director; but how could you 
coerce a man who had sat under the pagoda-tree until a golden apple 
had dropped on his nose, and imbued him with directorial gravity ; who 
had tossed up, heads or tails, with Sir Mungo Chutnee, in Leadenhall 
Street, as to whether the Rajah of Cadmore should be maintained in his 
sovereignty or deposed, whether the Begum of Boocherabad (vehe- 
mently suspected of having boiled her pet dwarf in Macassar oil, spe- 
cially imported from Europe for the purpose, and buried a nautch girl 
under a marble pavement, alive) should be prosecuted or pensioned; and 
who gave away commissions in the Bengal cavalry as though they were 
soup-tickets? The claret bell had just rung when one of Sardonix’s 
black-worsted footmen brought him the telegraphic message from his 
house. He rose in haste, had scarcely time to take his usual after- 
dinner dose of carbonate of soda in the hall, and was very nearly com- 
mitting a robbery in a dwelling-house, by cramming one of the Di- 
rector’s damask napkins into his pocket. “I thought so,” he said, in a 
soothing tone, apologising to his host. ‘‘ Poor dear Sir Jasper! Nerves, 
_ my dear sir, nerves. We must be very cautious. We cannot take too 
much care of ourselves. Such a precious life must be guarded by the 
minutest precautions.” It was Dr. Sardonix’s practice, whenever he 
found it feasible, to pay double-barrelled compliments, or to hit two birds 
with one flattering bullet. The Director felt grateful for the allusion 
to his “ precious life,” and growled out an expression of admiration as 
the Doctor took his departure. ‘Sensible man that,” he said, half in- 
clined to put the Doctor in his will by the side of the Hospital for 
Dyspepsia, but for economy’s sake resolving to get the Doctor ap- 
pointed physician extraordinary to the special establishment in question. 
“Bobus,” he continued, to the butler, “now he’s gone I won’t have 
claret, I'll have Port. The ‘tawny’ twenty-four, you know: Herring- 
pond’s port,—the banker fellow who was hanged. Capital port he had.” 

Dr. Sardonix paid a whole academy of compliments before he reached 
Goldthorpe Manor. He asked the butler after his gout, and called that - 
delighted servitor “my good friend.” I believe that if the footman had 
consulted him as to the malady which prevented the calves of his legs 
from fattening, he would have given him the most friendly advice. He 
complimented the cabman on the swiftness of his pace, and even pre- 
sented him with an extra sixpence. “We doctors are hard masters to 
horseflesh,” he sympathetically remarked. The black-worsted footman 
who accompanied his master to the station had not failed to tell the 
driver how distinguished a practitioner he was carrying; and the 
charioteer, could he have mustered up courage, would have begged a 
prescription for the bronchial affection under which his horse was suffer- 
ing. The South-Western Railway officials were deeply impressed with 
a sense of Doctor Sardonix’s talents and affability before the special train 
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that he had ordered—no expense was spared when Mammon was sick— 
could be got ready. The keeper of the book-stall bowed to him, handed 
him the third edition of the Zapress, damp with the latest news, and 
respectfully informed him that the sale of his work, “The curative Pro- 
perties of stuffed Sweetbread in its Action on the human Pancreas, by E. 
Mollyent Sardonix, M.D., F.R.S.,” was going on wonderfully. The 
guard would have allowed him to smoke like Etna had the Doctor felt 
so disposed, and numerous hats were lifted as his “ special” quitted the 
terminus. Such homage is due to the princes of science. There are 
some modest and retiring princes who never get it, and don’t want it; 
but Dr. Sardonix had long since determined that the barque in which he 
navigated the sea of life should be a golden galley and a pleasure-barge. 
He greased the ways assiduously at launching, and, with a fair start, 
the craft went on swimmingly. He had no need to puff himself in print ; 
his natural suavity was far more effective than leaded type.. “One com- 
pliment is worth a hundred advertisements” was a favourite apophthegm 
with this astute physician. He has long since got his baronetage ; and I 
have no doubt that the next generation will hear Sardonician orations 
delivered at the Royal College by physicians as polite as he was. 

The special train that took the Doctor down to Goldthorpe passed the 
ordinary up-express, and the illustrious medical man was near enough at 
one moment to a certain first-class coupé to have shaken hands with its 
occupant, had he chosen to run the risk of fracturing his arm in so doing. 
Mrs. Armytage no more dreamed of the Doctor’s proximity, nor the 
Doctor of Mrs. Armytage’s, than you or I when we pass in the street our 
dearest unknown friend or our bitterest unknown enemy—the woman who 
would marry us to-morrow were we to ask her, or the man who would 
force a dose of strychnine down our throats for twopence. There are 
human parallel lines which are continued to infinity, and never meet. 
Mrs. Armytage arrived at Waterloo, quite unconscions as to whom her 
transient neighbour had been, and comforting herself with a bath-bun 
—of which she ate little more than the sugared top and the carraway- 
seeds—and a bottle of lemonade, entered a cab—I am ashamed to say that 
it was a Hansom—but she was of so frolicsome a disposition !—and was 
driven to the Victoria Hotel, Euston Square. Properly, her palfrey 
with embroidered housings, or her armoried litter drawn by dos arro- 
gantes mulas, like Gil Blas’ uncle, the canon’s, with her squire and 
seneschal and page, should have been waiting for her; but I am writing 
in a prosaic time, and the characters in my drama must have recourse for 
their more or less momentous movements to such prosaic modes of con- 
veyance as railways and steamboats, cabs and broughams. 

She had brought her bower-maiden, Mademoiselle Reine, with her. 
That young lady detested England and the English; and when not 
required at her mistress’s toilet, sat immured in her bedroom, sipping 
sugar-and-water, and perusing the charming novels of M. Xavier de 
Montépin. She was an oral cabinet de lecture. The Blenheim spaniel 
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was on duty also, and yowled fractiously at the inferior quality of the 
London chickens, and the shameful adulteration of the London cream. 
Moustachu, the chasseur, was likewise in attendance, officiating, when 
Mrs. Armytage travelled, as courier; on which occasions he appeared ela- 
borately got up in a braided pandour jacket lined with silver fox-skin, 
a gold-laced cap, and a tawny leathern pouch slung round him, containing 
an assortment of every European coinage. Moustachu had been fearfully 
seasick in crossing the Channel. He consoled himself with potent 
draughts of the brown beer of Albion when he landed; and his mistress 
very nearly caught him smoking a silver-mounted meerschaum at the 
corner of Seymour Street as her cab drove by. 

Nor, finally, was “my man Sims” wanting to complete the train of 
the Princess who lived in that sumptuous first-floor in Paris yonder. It 
was, however, Mr. Sims’s invariable practice to keep himself in the back- 
ground. I question if he had even a passport of his own; or passed 
among Mrs. Armytage’s “ suite.” While the accommodation afforded to 
Mademoiselle Reine and the Sieur Moustachu heavily contributed to the 
expansion of the widow’s hotel-bill, the modest Sims took up his quarters 
at a neighbouring coffee-shop, where he dined off saltpetred bacon and 
boiled tea-leaves, read papers five days old, played draughts with a con- 
templative signalman from the station over the way, and was regarded 
by the landlord as a quiet party from the manufacturing districts, who 
was seeking for a situation as a clerk in a London house. If I had com- 
mitted a murder and wished to avoid detection, I would hide in a coffee- 
shop close to a railway station. Pay as you go, and nobody will take any 
notice of you, save perhaps to remark to you how strange it is that the 
detectives haven’t captured that sanguinary villain Slaughterford yet. 

Mrs. Armytage was very well known and highly respected at the 
hotel. Faithful to her taste for a first-floor, she always had a suite of 
apartments one story high, and retained a brougham while staying in 
town. Her little malachite card-basket was on the drawing-table, and 
when she returned it was full of scented and heraldically emblazoned 
cards. The announcement, ‘At the Victoria Hotel, Euston Square :— 
Mrs. Armytage and suite,” met her eyes among the “fashionable arrivals” 
in the Post. Sims had seen to that. Sims was in attendance, having 
been fetched by Moustachu from the coffee-shop. “ Quoi de nouveau?” 
the lady carelessly asked of Mr. Sims in French, for a waiter was pre- 
sent solemnly lighting a galaxy of wax-candles. Darkness was the only 
thing that made Mrs. Armytage nervous. 

“Tl fait gros temps dans la chiourme,” enigmatically replied Mr. Sims. 
“ Madame attendra que ce butor soit parti.” 

The solemn lamp-lighter spoken of so uncomplimentarily as a “butor,” 
a blockhead, having taken his departure, Mr. Sims, as was his wont when 
conferring alone with his patroness, lightly turned the key in the door. 

“What is it?” Mrs. Armytage asked, speaking very rapidly, and a 
feverish flush rising to her cheeks. 
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“ Bad as bad can be. The reddest of red lamps. Total, dangerous. 
Prospect, smash.” 

“Don’t torture me. Go on.” 

“Saddington and Dedwards.” 

“Well!” 

“Won't renew.— Whittle and Gumtickler.” 

“Well!” 

“Have had the two five hundreds returned from New Orleans. 
Furious, but don’t suspect any thing.” 

“Any thing else?” Mrs. Armytage’s foot was drumming on the car- 
pet, and her fingers were twitching at her dress. 

“Something to tickle your fancy, as the valentines say. Ephraim 
Tige of Stockwell.” 

“What of him ?” 

“Ephraim Tigg of Stockwell,” slowly and quietly continued Mr. 
Sims :—he had been reading the names just quoted from a scrap of paper, 
taken from a greasy pocket-book, and now carefully closed it, strapped it 
up, and replaced it in his pocket-—“ Ephraim Tigg of Stockwell is a 
rasper.” 

“ Go on, go on; I shall lose my wits.” 

“Ephraim Tigg knows all about it, and won't wait. He found the 
counterfoil ; you must have been silly to leave that.” 

A piercing scream was rising to the pretty woman’s lips; but she 
checked herself, biting her lips till the blood came. Then she started 
up, shaking her yellow hair about her like a Fury, and wringing her 
hands. 

“T am ruined, I am ruined!” she panted out. “Why did I ever go 
near that horrible old man? I have never lost sight of his white face and 
red eyelids. He has haunted me for days. The others are nothing. 
Fool that I was not to get the money from Goldthorpe before I struck 
him down: to-morrow may be too late. O Sims, Sims, help me; what 
am I to do?” 

I know that what I am going to relate is exceedingly improbable ; but 
it is true, nevertheless, that the brilliant widow of the Rue Grande-des- 
Petites-Maisons, with starting eyes, with swollen veins, with dishevelled 
hair, threw herself on her knees before the modest Mr. Sims, who lived 
at a coffee-shop, who had a face like a ferret, and whose nose was not 
only peaked but purple at the ends.* 





* “Tt is scarcely possible to quit this horrid subject without observing that the 
facts which have now been demonstrated were in the highest degree improbable. 
Who could have believed that two wretches of the ages of fifteen and sixteen years 
could have continued . . . . . « Let us not, then, too hastily conclude on 
other occasions that what does not appear probable is necessarily false, nor rashly 
reject every proposition for which we cannot fully account. Let our inquiry be cool, 
critical, and deliberate; but as evils multiply beyond probability, let our vigilance 
be not only constant but scrupulous, not resting or slight appearances, but passing 
on to facts.”—Epmunp Burke on a celebrated Criminal Case, a.v. 1767. 
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“Mercy, mercy!” she repeated, in scarce articulate accents. It was 
well that the door was fastened. The solemn torch-bearing waiter would 
have been scandalised; but an artist would have rejoiced in the disordered 
folds of her drapery, spread over the carpet; in her attitude of despairing 
supplication. She was not acting. Her laughing mask was thrown aside; 
real grief and terror raged beneath. She might, for her wild and scared 
looks, have been a Helen, remembering that the woes of Troy were 
due alone to her, that she was growing old, and that Paris had frowned 
upon her. She might have been a Brinvilliers, with all her wiles de- 
tected, and the lieutenant criminel, with his exempts, thundering at the 
door. 

“Get up,” was the unceremonious response made by Mr. Sims to the 
impassioned appeal made to him. “For laughing like a Cheshire cat, 
and going on your knees like Ada the outcast, I never did see your 
equal. What’s the good of play-acting to me?” 

“T’m not acting,” groaned Mrs. Armytage. I have said as much 


for her already. 
“Well, get up, at all events,” Mr. Sims continued. “ For such a plucky 


one as you generally are, you do break down shamefully sudden some- 
times. You'll show the white feather at the C. C. C. some of these days, 
if you don’t take care. Think of your dignity. There’s nothing like 
dignity ; and the shorter you are, the more dignified you ought to be. 
I’m too old for it, and always liked a quiet life; but you’re just young 
enough to dignify yourself into a coronet.” 

Mrs. Armytage no longer knelt; she sat rather in the midst of the 
carpet, looking up with a strange expression of mingled fear and curiosity 
in Mr. Sims’s face. 

“Ts there any hope?” she asked. 

“To be sure there is,” replied Sims. “ Every thing’s as right as can be.” 

She arose radiant, but trembling. She summoned up her laugh, but 
it died away in a fitful gasp, and she had to place her hand on her 
labouring heart. 

“Why did you frighten me?” she said, in broken tones. “I have 
been in tortures, in agony.” 

“To let you know what an excellent friend you can always reckon 
upon in an emergency, and may reckon on if you only follow his advice. 
Ephraim Tigg and I have done business for years in all sorts of things, 
from lottery-tickets to the lead off roofs. He daren’t squeak; but he 
mould have squeaked but for me. You went to him without my sanc- 
tion, and you see the scrape you have nearly got yourselfinto. The money 
was a mere fleabite, a miserable fifty. But your confounded imprudence 
has nearly knocked down your palace, just as if it had been made of 
cards, At your time of life, too, and after all the experience you have 
had, you really ought to know better, ma’am.” 

There was nothing openly disrespectful in Mr. Sims’s tone, even when 
he had used his rudest words of expostulation. He spoke calmly and quietly, 
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as though he were despatching a matter of business, such as conferring 
about a schedule with an insolvent, and on which it was necessary to speak 
without disguise. And so soon as Mrs. Armytage had reached a sofa, and 
had sunk down upon its luxurious cushions, the normal state of things 
between mistress and man seemed of itself to return: Mr. Sims address- 
ing her with his customary deference, and she treating him with her 
usual familiar disdain. The little Blenheim spaniel on the hearthrug, who 
had perhaps been dreaming of pullet prepared in the superior Parisian 
fashion, woke up when his mistress, on her knees, was adjuring Sims. 
He yelped peevishly ; but no notice being taken of his complaints, turned 
himself round, like a sensible dog, and went to sleep again. This was by 
no means the first scene in which Mrs. Armytage had figured as an 
actress, and at which Mouche the Blenheim had assisted. Matters as- 
suming a more cheerful aspect, he leapt up to his mistress’s lap, and took 
her caresses with much complacency. 

“ And how,” demanded Mrs. Armytage gaily, and toying with the 
dog,—“‘ how did you manage it all, my good faithful Sims? Stay, you 
are sure there is no one at the door.” 

“ Unless walls have ears, and I don’t believe they have,” was the 
answer, “we are unheard. There are some fools who, when they lock a 
door, put the key in their pocket. Always leave it inside. Nobody can 
look through the keyhole then.” 

“You are wondrous wise, Sims, but tiresome. Proceed, my excellent 
agent.” 

“T sha’n’t take you long. Saddington and Dedwards must have the 
diamonds; you can’t wearthem. It’s a bad moment for selling. We've 
glutted too many markets already, and another sale might bring on a 
stoppage of the firm of Armytage and Co. Besides, you have jewels 
enough already to cover the Queen of Sheba.” 

“Tet the diamonds go. I don’t like to part with them: those nice 
glittering things are so compact, tell such few tales, and sew up so neatly 
in one’s dress. For arainy day, at the North Pole or at the Tropics, there’s 
no umbrella so good as a diamond.” 

“It’s a pity you can’t keep these; but the figure is heavy. Whittle 
and Gumtickler could have done nothing but sue. Had Somebody been 
alive at New Orleans, it might have been a different matter. Fortunately, 
a champagne supper and the yellow fever—only thirty-six hours—kept 
your secret for you.” 

Mrs. Armytage just raised her eyes, and her hand rested for a moment 
immobile on the silken head of the dog. 

“Dead ?” she rather looked than spoke as she made the inquiry. 

“Dead !” echoed Mr. Sims; “ our dear brother departed, and so on. 
He left a good crop of debts behind him, and a large family.” 

“Poor Bellasis!” mused the widow. “He was always too fond of 
champagne, and: would take the miss at loo.” And went on playing 
with Mouche. 
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“ Ephraim Tigg,” went on Mr. Sims, “was the worst. As I told you, 
he is a rasper.” 

“ What is a rasper?” asked the widow, elevating her eyebrows. 

“You would be one if you had only a little more courage. He vowed 
vengeance, and was going to do all sorts of things. But for some little 
business transactions of old date between us, when my name was Des—” 
he checked himself—“ when it wasn’t Sims, Ephraim might have done 
all he threatened. But I paid him. I burnt the ugly bit of paper, and 
there’s an end of that business. But he knows what he ought not to 
know, ma’am, and that’s a red lamp as big as a pumpkin.” 

“Ts he a man to kill, to gain over, or to tell lies to? and what should 
be done to prevent him annoying us?” 

“He is a man,” remarked Mr. Sims, with much calmness, “ to die. 
He is a man to have another paralytic stroke. He’s had one, and I 
think the next will be pretty nearly his good-by to stamped paper. He’s 
got just about strength enough to creep into a witness-box, and that’s 
all. He’s got a hundred thousand pounds, lives in a kitchen, and feeds 
on the rats and blackbeetles that swarm in it, I think. I never did see 
such an old atomy. No; there’s nothing to be feared from him, unless” 
—he paused in his speech, and spoke very slowly and deliberately— 
“unless you’ve been making him any more morning calls, ma’am.” 

“On my honour, no!” asseverated Mrs. Armytage, turning nervously 
among her cushions. “I never saw the old brute but once, and never 
wish to see him again.” 

“Then you can go to bed and sleep comfortably on your honour. 
Do you want me any more to-night? I think I shall go to the play.” 

“ You go to the piay !” repeated his patroness, in some astonishment. 
“Why, you don’t go once in six months. What on earth has put that 
into your head ?” 

“Well, I like theatricals,’ Mr. Sims explained, slowly rubbing his 
hands together. ‘‘ They’re warm, and bright, and cheap; and you can let 
the people on the stage talk away without bothering yourself. Then you 
can look at the people in the boxes; and you're so close-seated in the pit, 
that you can’t well help hearing all that your neighbours have got to say 
among themselves. Oh, I like the play! I used to be fond of going to 
chapel; but it’s the audience there who are acting, and you can’t tell 
what they are really up to.” 

“T think I know where you would like to be much better, Sims,” his 
mistress observed, with good-humoured contempt. ‘“ What a pity there 
is no hazard left, no roulette, no rouge-et-noir !” 

Mr. Sims shrugged his shoulders, and was silent ; but a tiny red spot 
on either cheek showed that the widow’s lance had hit home. 

“Well, goto the play, most virtuous Sims,” Mrs. Armytage resumed, 
with a slight yawn. “If you want. any thing to drink, they will give it 
you down-stairs. Please come to me very early in the morning, and send 


Reine to me.” 
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She waved her hand in gracious dismissal, and Mr. Sims, with a jerk 
that may have been meant for a bow, turned on his heel, unlocked the 
door, and departed. He walked gingerly along the richly carpeted corri- 
dor of the hotel, stopping ever and anon before some particular door, and 
studying the number with a look of owl-like wisdom. He also meditated 
for full three minutes before a vast pyramid of bedroom candles, and 
meeting a pretty chambermaid bade her good night in a fatherly manner. 
To the solemn waiter, whose life seemed to be passed in torch-bearing, and 
who was just lighting up a county magistrate in a private room, he im- 
parted his lady’s behests; and as the bells began to ring for somebody to 
tell somebody else that number eleven’s maid was wanted, Mr. Sims 
stepped into Euston Square. 

“A clever woman, but rash, and cannot resist her impulses,” he solilo- 
quised,—“ her One impulse, at least. That is irresistible, and will be the 
ruin of her. Who can overcome one’s little fancy? I can’t. With 
proper management that woman ought to be a Russian archduchess, at 
least ; but she’ll end badly, I fear, all through impulse.” 

He was decidedly the most retiring and least ostentatious of mankind, 
Mr. Sims. He walked all the way from Euston Square, through Covent 
Garden, to the Strand, and was positively not above supping off a dozen 
oysters at a stall beneath the pillars of Clement’s Inn. Then, after a 
sober libation of stout, he resumed his walk westward. 

“No hazard left!” he thought. “No hazard, eh? not a tiny nook 
and corner where a gentleman from the Continent can sport a fifty? Well, 
we'll have a try.” 

Mr. Sims went to the play, but he passed both the Haymarket and 
Adelphi theatres without availing himself of the privileges of half-price. 
Where he went to, what play he saw, and in how many acts, and whom 
were the players, it is no business of mine to inquire. 

The lady’s-maid came, disrobed her mistress, and went back to long- 
protracted vigils of sugar-and-water and M. Xavier de Montépin. Mrs. 
Armytage did not read; but it was late ere she sought her couch in the 
adjoining bedchamber. They brought her a little carafon of Maraschino, 
and she sipped a tiny glassful now and then. She had drawn an easy- 
chair to the fire, and wrapped in her China silk petgnoir had got to her 
old trick of toasting her little feet at the fire. There were no dottines to 
toast now, and the little feet, covered with a film of open-worked silk, 
looked ravishing in the purple slippers. 

“Tt isa hard life,” she said to herself. ‘A convict, or a minister of 
state, can’t be much harder worked. It is all sowing and ploughing, and 
harrowing and weeding, and what will the harvest be? Do I shrink? 
do I falter? am I afraid? No; but the life is very wearisome. It makes 
my head ache. It makes my heart ache. I suppose I have a heart as 
well as other people. I know I feel it more than other pegple do, and 
that I shall die some day of palpitation, or aneurism, or something. 
Heigho! heigho!” 
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The little dog, snoozling on the hearthrug, lifted up his blinking eyes, 
as though in surprise at the unwonted sounds. Screams and laughter he 
was accustomed to—but sighs! 

“Down, Mouche,” his mistress cried pettishly, as though offended 
that the animal had heard her. “ What was it that the stupid tract said 
at the railway ?” she went on cogitating. “ ‘Where are you going?’ 
Do the good people know where they are going? I should like to be 
good, but I can’t. I used to scream, ‘I will be good! I will be good!’ as 
a child, when they punished me; but I never could be good when the smart 
was over. I suppose it isn’t in me. There must be some pleasure, though, 
in being able to sleep without horrid dreams, in being able to walk with- 
out looking over one’s shoulder every five minutes. Good people pray. 
Where is the good of my praying? Will the words of a prayer help 
me? My thoughts used to wander away from the words of the service 
at church. What am I to do, where am I going, and where am I to 
go 7” 

She uttered these words against her wicked will, and aloud. The 
innermost voice had started up unbidden, and overwhelmed her with the 
imperious suddenness of its summons. It was not a still small voice— 
the creeping uneasiness of conscience :—that had been stifled long ago. 
No; this. was a sharp, harsh cry. It seemed as though her name were 
pronounced close to her,—as if some one said, “Florence Armytage, Flo- 
rence Armytage, where are you going ?” 

Among the trinkets and the gold-bedizened scent-bottles of her dress- 
ing-case in the next room, was a little crystal phial, carefully stoppered, 
and half-full of a dark liquid. She opened it, and, holding it from her, 
allowed its vapid odour to exhale. 

“ But a little courage, and it would all be over. Bah! ’tis an idiot’s 
resource to kill oneself. I may win the grand coup, and leave this life. 
But that isn’t it. I haven’t the courage.” 

She never lied to herself; she was too clever. 

“Why can’t I cry?” she exclaimed passionately, looking at herself as 
in the mirror at Paris. Why can’t I squeeze a few tears out? I never 
could. ‘That white-faced puss at Goldthorpe can whine and sob. I can’t 
even weep when I think of Hugh. Am I to begin to learn whimpering now?” 

She had yet some little business to go through ere she sought her bed. 
From a secret drawer in her jewel-case she took a common red penny 
memorandum-book, and opened it. The columns were full of figures in 
English and foreign moneys. ‘These she dwelt long over. Then she 
turned to another page with writing on it. 

“Amiens, St. Lazare, La Bourbe, Nice, Preston, Philadelphia, Kil- 
mainham, Kirkdale, Lewes, Manheim, Milan: a pretty catalogue!” she 
said, with a bitter smile. “Ah, I have been a great traveller. Where 
is the journey to end ?” 

Once more, as though dreading to go to rest, she went from her sleep- 
ng to her sitting room, took writing materials, and, sitting down, penned 

Ga 
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a long letter on foreign post-paper. She carefully folded_it, gummed the 
envelope all round, sealed it, and addressed it thus : 
“ Dominique Cosson, 
Frére laique, 
Aux Péres Maristes des Bonnes-uvres, 
Hoogendracht (prés Louvain), 
Brabant, 

Belgique.” 

“Sims must post this the first thing in the morning,” she said almost 
gaily, as she rose from her seat. And then for the second time I leave 
her to her bed, and to Sleep, which comes alike to the evil and the just, to 
the criminal in his cell and the anchorite on his pallet, and covers all over 
with the Death that is in the midst of Life. 


CuaptTer VIII. 


SHEPHERD AND SHEEP. 


SrixTEEN months had passed, and crazy fools who had predicted the end 
of the world before the year was out—not forgetting to take houses at 
long leases meanwhile—found for the thousandth time that their reckon- 
ing was confusion, and that their prophecies were wind. The old world 
went on, and men-children were born to supply the loss of those who had 
been taken away; and kings and cadgers alike gave up the ghost; and 


Death as usual met the wedding guest on the threshold, and with unvarying 
politeness bade him pass in first, as there would be plenty of time for him. 

It was the merry month of May of the year eighteen fifty-one, and 
London was in a frenzy about the Great Exhibition. The glass-house in 
Hyde Park has, directly, nothing to do with the conduct of this story; 
and you will hear little about it from me. But the influence of the fever 
that raged in London was felt in the remotest portions of the English 
provinces. A gadding-about mania seized on all ranks and conditions of 
men. Women went up in droves to London professedly to see the Exhi- 
bition—actually to stare at the dresses and bonnets in the shop-windows. 
Ancient hedgers and ditchers, who had scarcely been familiar with the 
high-street of their market-town, were put into clean smockfrocks, and 
paraded by their pastors through the giant metropolis, and the wonder- 
ful structure in the park. The very paupers in rural workhouses were 
dressed in their best, taken to town, permitted to croon forth feeble notes 
of admiration in nave and transept, and regaled with unwonted meat and 
beer. Some such kindly feelings from the rich towards the poor are 
generally brought forth by great public festivals. He who has all is even 
anxious to let him who has nothing share—in the infinitesimal degrees. 
Exclusive possession palls. If Flag gets a couple of thousand pounds as 
prize-money, he flings fourteenth-class half-a-crown as his portion. A 
man who has a blue diamond, or a cabinet full of Rafaelles, is frequently 

most liberal in permitting the gratuitous inspection of his treasures. 
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_ It has been said that the Great Exhibition made itself felt all over the 

land. The press and the post-office between them distributed hundreds 
of thousands of journals teeming with woodcuts and glowing with descrip- 
tions of the rare contents of Paxton’s Palace. Every rustic Paul who found 
himself in London wrote letters to his kinsfolk. The humours of the 
Great Exhibition and ‘‘ Lunnon town” were put into the Lancashire dia- 
lect, and chanted by the descendants of those Troubadours, of whom Tim 
Bobbin was the Blondel. Somersetshire, Westmoreland, Yorkshire, North- 
umbria had ballads in their vernacular about the great carnival of industry in 
the capital—ballads which would have delighted Prince Lucien Solomon 
Bonaparte. This was the time when lads ran away from home to seek 
their fortune, and expecting to find London paved with gold, discovered 
that pockets might be so lined, but that the streets themselves were jagged 
and muddy ; and so, Bow Bells seeming to chime out more to the effect 
that they were fools for their pains, than to bid them turn again and be 
Lords Mayor of London, betook themselves to their homes, and were feasted 
on the fatted calf, or the cold shoulder, as the case might be. It was in 
all respects—you, who remember it, will agree with me—an exceptional 
year. Gentlemen fell in love at first sight, not in three-volume novels, 
but in actual reality, with young ladies they met in railway carriages, or - 
at Osler’s Crystal Fountain, and married them out of hand. Freemasons 
from Mount Atlas fraternised with Freemasons from Primrose Hill, and 
the Polish Lodge entertained a Babel of foreign brethren. The oldest 
halitués of the Park and the Opera were forced to confess that they saw 
daily and nightly in Rotten Row and the Halls amazons and amateurs with 
whose faces they were not familiar; and the learned in social statistics 
ascertained for a fact, that from May to September—such was the molli- 
fying effect of the season—vast numbers of born and well-born Englishmen 
and Englishwomen made no scruple of conversing with persons to whom 
they had never been formally introduced. 

But, as in the midst of a railway loopline, or between its parallels, or 
midway between its horns, you shall find some hamlet — some small 
country town, even, sometimes—which has no station, no omnibus nor 
fly communication, no gas, no police, and no roads much better than 
bridle-paths, and which is, to all intents and purposes of civilisation, five 
hundred years behind the age; so down in the county of Kent was there 
a villaze whose inhabitants did not trouble themselves in the slightest 
degree about the Great Exhibition—and many of them had but a very 
hazy and uncertain knowledye of what an exhibition was—at all. 

This place was called Swordsley; and the rector of Swordsley was the 
Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe. The village was of some size, its popula- 
tion numbering nearly nine hundred. It was not a specially ignorant or 
uncouth village; it was simply indifferent to all that went on out of its 
precincts. If a Swordsley man had designed the House of Fame in 
Hyde Park, or the heir of the lord of the manor of Swordsley—who 
was a captain in the Guards—had been sent to the House of Correction 
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for assaulting a policeman in Rotten Row, the villagers might have taken 
some interest in the World’s Fair. As it was, none of those in whom 
they interested themselves had any thing to do with it; so they left the 
Great Exhibition to its own devices. 

To the inhabitants of this tranquil place, the world was bounded by 
the limits of Swordsley parish. The ancient cathedral-town of St. Beck- 
etsbury was not very far distant,—scarce ten miles, in fact; but that was 
a matter concerning the rector and his curate, and not the laymen of 
Swordsley. There was a station at Daiseybridge, four miles distant, 
belonging to the South-Eastern Railway, and the aristocracy of Swordsley 
might avail themselves of it; but the Swordsleians were profoundly indif- 
ferent,,and all but unconscious of the existence of such things as trains 
and locomotives. An early village bard had made a satirical song, in 
days gone by, against the railway movement generally, deriding it as a 
new-fangled invention, and lampooning it as a “ Long-Tom’s Coffiin,”— 
hit which told immensely, more for the sound of the phrase than for its 
actual signification. When a Swordsley man was pressed to accede to a 
branch-line from Daiseybridge through Swordsley, and so on to the 
little seaport of Shrimpington-super-Mare, he ordinarily made answer, 
- “We want none of your Long-T'om Coffins hereabouts,” and was sup- 
posed thereafter to have irretrievably demolished his adversary. A 
sharp lawyer from St. Becketsbury once threatened the intractable vil- 
lagers with an Act of Parliament which should compel them to have 
either a railway, or gas or water pipes, or some other filaments of the 
crinoline of civilisation; but Chuff the saddler, who was the village oracle 
and the “ Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood” of Swordsley, cried, 
“Let un try it. I'll Parliament House un. I'll sow their Acts up like 
so much pig-skin.” And it was universally believed (in Swordsley) that 
any attempt on the part of the Legislature to coerce Swordsley into 
light, or cleanliness, or activity, would be met by the erection of barri- 
cades and the invocation of the Patron of battles. 

There was a society, less convivial than conservative and inquisitorial, 
held at the “ Old Dun Horse” tavern, called ‘‘The Leave-us-alone Club,” 
in Swordsley. It was particularly active in suppressing new-fangled in- 
ventions. It was stanchly Protectionist, had burnt Peel and Cobden in 
effigy, and debated the propriety of presenting a silver pitchfork to the 
once illustrious, but now forgotten, champion of dear corr—Chowler. 
The St. Becketsbury lawyer, aided by one or two incendiaries among the 
neighbouring gentry,—for at Swordsley, and not for the first time since 
the Creation, it was the patricians who were strong liberals, and the 
yeomen and peasantry who were bigoted Tories,—had actually got a 
Bill, affecting Swordsley, sufficiently into work as to have complied 
with the standing orders of the House. There was an indignation 
meeting among the villagers, and a secret sederunt of the “ Leave-us- 
alone Club,” who, from their own funds, despatched a deputation, con- 
sisting of Chuff the saddler, Muggeridge, mine host of the Old Dun 
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Horse, and Scrase the corn-chandler, to London, with strict injunctions 
to spare neither labour, expense, nor physical foree—even to the “punch- 
ing” of the St. Bécketsbury lawyer’s head—to defeat the abhorred mea- 
sure. The Bill came to nothing, which was a triumph for Swordsley ; 
but the end of the deputation was curious. The delegates were absent a 
long time, and wrote more than once for remittances to the club. Mug- 
geridge informed Mr. Pearkleborough the grocer (chairman pro tem. of 
the “ Leave-us-alones”) that parliament business was terribly dry work. 
On his return he evinced a remarkable taciturnity, merely deigning to 
observe occasionally that the deputation had had “ awful times of it;” and 
the face of Mrs. Muggeridge, his spouse, should properly have been as 
flat as the countenance of a Kalmuck, for, as she informed Miss Chuff, the 
saddler’s daughter, Muggeridge was in the practice, when spoken to, of 
biting her nose off from morning till night. There was a dreadful to- 
do about auditing the account, and the examiners objecting to an item 
of nine pounds for “sundries,” Mr. Muggeridge offered to fight the 
committee all round (four being a guorum); and as the host of the Old 
Dun Horse was a notoriously hard hitter, the auditors perpended and 
passed his account. Two members of the deputation remained for a con- 
siderable period unaccounted for, which necessitated the sending of fresh 
envoys to the capital in search of them. Chuff the saddler was disco- 
vered at an hotel in Old-Palace Yard, reduced by a reckless course of hot 
suppers and heavy lunches to a state of semi-idiocy. He was rapidly 
being converted to liberalism by an unscrupulous attorney’s clerk who 
used the coffee-room ; but was rescued by his friends just in time to save 
his political principles and discharge his bill before it grew too heavy to 
be paid, anyhow. 

The catastrophe which overtook the third delegate, Scrase the corn- 
chandler, was even more tragic. Scrase was a vain old fellow, of a 
bilio-sanguineous temperament, and was a continual butt for the shafts 
of Love. The wretched man had the folly to propose marriage to a lady 
who sang comic duets at an East-End coffee-room with a negro vocal- 
ist, who said that he came from Alabama, but who sprang in reality from 
Agar Town. Love, harmony, and Jamaica rum were his ruin. The 
great breach-of-promise case of De la Quaverdille (otherwise Siphkins) 
versus Scrase must be fresh in the recollection of my middle-aged 
readers. Heliogabalus Jones, Q.C., was for the plaintiff. Wumpkins, 
Q.C., made nothing of the defence. The judge—he was a joking 
judge, and his father had been a hanging judge—riddled Scrase with 
witticisms upon his love-letters. The jury gave swingeing damages. 
Scrase was hooted by the populace, and pursued to a cab by those 
infuriated females with umbrellas, who always seem ready to enact 
gratuitously the part of out-door Nemesises to the courts of justice. 
Scrase sold his business, paid the damages and costs, and retired in 
dudgeon to St. Becketsbury, where he set up as a stationer, dealt in 
cheap literature, and became the most rampant of radicals. His former 
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comrades sorrowed sternly over the defection of this Erastian. His 
name was erased from the club-book,—to add to his crimes, he had left 
three half-years’ subscription unpaid,—and over his portrait (painted by 
Spillmegelp, author of the restorations in the sign of the “Old Dun 
Horse”) was wafered a copy of Bell’s Weekly Messenger. Uncon- 
sciously, the Leave-us-alones followed the example of the Venetian coun- 
sellors, who hung the black veil over the picture of Marino Faliero. 

It was to wrestle with these somewhat obstinate and prejudiced, al- 
beit very worthy people, that the Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe came to 
Swordsley. The living was a handsome one, certainly: that was some- 
thing; but had Ernest not been an upright and conscientious man, 
anxious and determined to do his duty in his state of life, the first month 
of his residence in Swordsley would have disgusted him with his pre- 
ferment, and he would have left the place to a curate, and only re- 
garded it as a milch-cow. The Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe took a dif- 
ferent view of his obligations. He would fertilise, he thought, this intel- 
lectual desert ; he would clear away all this tangled jungle of bigotry and 
prejudice. So, axe in hand, he walked into the wilderness, and began 
to lay about him lustily. He was not unpopular at first. The former 
rector had been deaf, paralytic, and all but blind. There had been a 
curate who stammered, a curate who couldn’t pronounce his H’s,—the 
Swordsley men, although they had a pretty broad dialect of their own, 
were vastly critical as to cockneyisms,—and a curate with a red head— 
all abominations in the sight of Swordsley. Ernest made himself liked. 
He preached eloquently ; he visited the sick sedulously ; he kept port- 
wine in his cellar much more for the poor and ailing than for himself; 
and on Sundays, after morning service, he would give his arm to some 
fair parishioner, and, arrayed in his gown and bands, conduct her through 
the churchyard. The Swordsley people were pleased at this. “TI like 
to see a parson in his cassock—it shows he knows his station,” was the 
sage observation made by Mr. Pearkleborough the grocer. As for 
Brnest’s liberality, the villagers did not care much about his open purse. 
They were very well to do. They had scarcely any paupers; and the 
infirm were mostly provided for by their relatives, or in the ancient alms- 
houses of the Battle-axe Makers’ Company. Many bed-ridden octo- 
genarians turned up their noses at the rector’s port-wine; and as for the 
flannel petticoats which his housekeeper made for them, they preferred 
their own hooded cloaks, dyed in grain. The neighbouring farmers, who 
had been totally ruined at intervals during the half-century, were gene- 
rally very wealthy ; and “ purse-proud Swordsley” was a by-word to the 
country-side. 

It was an evil hour for Ernest Goldthorpe, so far as his professional 
peace of mind was concerned, when he became by his brother's lamented 
death heir to the title and the vast treasures of Mammon. When the 
season of mourning was drawing to a close, the gentry of the vicinity 
made a point of offering him their more than tacit congratulations. A 
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rector already passing rich, and who in all human probability would 
be a baronet and a millionnaire, was not a person to be slighted. The 
great country families called assiduously on the incumbent of Swordsley. 
He was unmarried, and the fact of how eligible a match he was did not 
escape the notice of numerous wary mammas. But in proportion as the 
consideration in which he was held among those of his own degree in- 
creased, so did it decline and diminish among his immediate parishioners. 
They began to sneer at his bounty as ostentation, to stigmatise his shy 
and reserved demeanour as pride. The surest way of making a shy man 
proud is to tell him of his haughtiness. By somewhat of the feeling, si 
vult decipi, decipiatur, one feels inclined, in sheer retaliation, to become 
distant and austere. The gulf between the rector and his flock widened 
every day; and it wanted but one element of discord to make it impass- 
able. The men and, worse than all, the women of Swordsley began to 
take exception to the Reverend Ernest Goldthorpe’s doctrine. The un- 
lucky young man had a taste for medizval art, and he held notions some- 
what advanced of the kind advocated in certain famous Tracts for certain 
troubled Times. If he was not a Puseyite, at least his congregation de+ 
clared he was one ; and he did a good deal towards encouraging the belief. 
At his own expense he had done much towards restoring the fine old early 
English church of St. Mary-la-Douce at Swordsley ; but the clearing away 
of the hideous wainscoating flaming with the golden names of departed 
churchwardens, and the rubbing- off the smearing of whitewash which con- 
cealed some fine old fresco painting's,—both parts of the process by which 
the church had been “ beautified” during the Georgian era,—involved him 
in unseemly broils with his own churchwarden, and caused him to be de+ 
nounced by the “ Leave-us-alone Club” as a pervert, an Escobar, an Igna- 
tius Loyola, who was moved by the horrid intention of once more inflict- 
ing Popery, brass money, and wooden shoes on this free and Protestant 
land. Presuming to,decorate the church with evergreens at Easter and 
Whitsuntide as well as at Christmas time, his harmless horticulture 
raised a shout about pagan idolatry and popish mummeries. He preached 
in a surplice, whereupon Pearkleborough the grocer positively wrote, and 
had printed at St. Becketsbury and ‘circulated at his own expense, an 
eight-page pamphlet, headed “The Wolf in the Fold.” It commenced 
with “Remember the Smithfield fires,” and ended with the quotation 
from King John about Italian priests tithing and tolling in the English 
dominions. Ernest had spent much more in Swordsley than he had ever 
got out of it; but no account was taken of that. Finally, he put the cli- 
max to his offences in the eyes of his parishioners by presenting one of 
the Sunday-school children with a prize in the shape of a church-service, 
on which was embossed a cross in crimson morocco. It was about this 
time that the vestry wrote to the bishop about Ernest’s proceedings—his 
“shameful goings on,” as they were termed in Swordsley. They likewise 
memorialised the Battle-axe Maker’s Company; and Chuff threatened the 
rector that “some of these fine mornings he would have him in the privy 
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council.” I have not dwelt on the commotion raised when Ernest took 
eight little boys from frightening birds and picking up stones in the fields, 
arrayed them in little white nightgowns worn over their clothes, taught 
them the Gregorian chant, and called them his choristers. Less need 
also is there to mention the rumour that he had set up the tribunal of 
Penitence in his back parlour, and that by dint of strong cordials and 
pecuniary gratifications, he had induced old Biddy Cubley, the habitually 
inebriated washerwoman of the village, to confess her manifold sins and 
do penance. 

It may. thus be imagined, when this state of things is borne in mind, 
that the inhabitants of Swordsley had quite enough to do in the month 
of May 1851 without troubling themselves about the Great Exhibition. 
The very few comments that were bestowed upon it generally concurred 
in the opinion that Exhibitions were a dangerous encouragement to 
foreigners, and a consequent upholding of papistry. The odium theologi- 
cum against Ernest alone was sufficient to engross all the evil passions of 
the little community; their better sympathies were, I trust, reserved for 
their relations and friends. What slight surplus of hatred there remained 
was liberally bestowed, in fee simple, upon Miss Magdalen Hill. 

Who, desirous of being near her almost kinsman Ernest, had for the last 
six.months resided at the old mansion-house, known as “ The Casements,” 
not half a mile from Swordsley on the St. Becketsbury Road. The 
Casements, which was said to have fifty-two windows, named each after 
a popish saint, which had been the hiding-place of one of the Gunpowder- 
Plot conspirators, which had stood a siege (for the king) during the civil 
wars, and was said to be triply haunted, through an agreeable series of 
assassinations which had occurred there,—this old Elizabethan brick-house, 
with stone gables and quaint terraces and complicated carvings, belonged 
to Lady Talmash. There was no mistake about Lady Talmash’s theolo- 
gical views. She was of the very highest church, and very, very old, and 
very arbitrary, and very active, and one of Ernest Goldthorpe’s most 
influential supporters. She had known Magdalen from a child, and re- 
garded the young woman with a sincere affection. My lady was a widow, 
and wealthy. Before Magdalen had come to cheer her solitude, she had had 
no other companions save a High-Church parrot,—which had been taught 
to scream, “ Canting Roundheads,” and “ wicked old Pope,” with much 
distinctness of utterance and acrimony of tone,—a rigid old lady’s-maid, 
and her own temper, which was of a somewhat hot and intolerant nature. 
Lady Talmash was only too glad to have Magdalen near her. The girl 
was rich in her own right, and knew that she could not be looked upon 
as a dependent. Above all, she was near her adopted brother’s church 
and flock, and persuaded herself that she could find congenial and useful 
employment for herself within Ernest’s sphere of action. 

Magdalen was very pale and thin,—much thinner and paler since the 
awful day when the news came from Armentiéres,—and her eyes had a 
strange look; but to most men she seemed eminently beautiful; and, 
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although the other sex would rarely admit her good looks, they were 
generally unanimous in being jealous of her. What did she want, they 
asked, in Swordsley? She had lost one husband among the Sons of 
Mammon ; was she seeking a new one in the heir to the title and the 
riches? If Ernest Goldthorpe wanted a wife, and if he disdained to seek 
a partner among the ancient county gentry of Kent, he could surely find one 
among his fine friends in London. Every body knew that Magdalen was 
sensible and good; but the knowledge of her many excellent qualities 
rather embittered the feeling against her than otherwise. Had she been 
perfect, she would not have escaped censure ; but it was a point in favour 
of her detractors that she missed perfection by one fatal failing—the weak 
pinion in the wings of the fallen angels: Pride. Ernest was merely shy; 
Magdalen was really proud. The settled melancholy which had come 
upon her since the death of her affianced husband rendered her even 
more frigid and repellent. She had been sarcastic ; she was so no more, 
but silent and preoccupied. The girls who came to The Casements when, 
as rarely happened, Lady Talmash gave a party, or who returned the old 
lady’s visits, could find nothing to talk about with Magdalen Hill. They 
dared not prattle about fashions and flounces to her. It was known that 
she held balls, operas, and flirtations to be sinful. They could not talk to 
her about the Early Fathers, about tle Council of Trent, or German art, or 
Gothic architecture. Not that her hose was in the slightest degree tinged 
with blue. She knew much, theoretically and practically ; but with men who 
could converse with her on letters or on art she disdained to interchange 
information or ideas. Even Ernest, who, enthusiast as he was on High- 
Church and medizval revivalism, was not devoid of a certain amount of 
timidity, was half afraid of the beautiful sister-in-law that should have 
been. You see that one can be afraid of other things besides ghosts or 
dragons; and to the strongest mind it might be unpleasant to sit up all 
night in a sculpture gallery, with the moonbeams glancing on Pallas 
Athené’s marble figure. Magdalen seldom went to the rectory; but she 
ruled the rector’s domain, both there and in the church. She gave 
audience at The Casements to stainers of glass windows, to carvers of 
rood-screens and bench-ends, to embroiderers of altar-cloths, to makers of 
brass sconces and emblazoned candles. To her was due the episcopal 
faculty which permitted the erection in the chancel of St. Mary-la-Douce 
of a magnificent memorial, in the form of a window, to Captain Hugh 
Jasper Goldthorpe, deceased. She contrulled the discipline of the Reve- 
rend E:nest’s own proprietary schools; punished or rewarded the chil- 
dren as she liked,—much to the discontent of the schoolmaster and mis- 
tress,—and deluged the school-library with little medizvalising tracts 
about Saxon saints and Cappadocian martyrs. In the Sunday-school the 
young ladies of the environs, and even the tradesmen’s daughters of the 
village who were teachers there, made a bold stand against her sway. 
They rapped the knuckles of the girls she favoured, they presented sur- 
reptitious plum-cake to those who fell under her displeasure. Miss Chuff, 
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driven to desperation by her assumption, stoutly demanded one Sunday 
morning whether Miss Hill thought herself Empress of Rooshia? Mag- 
dalen vouchsafed no response ; but Chuff, speedily collapsing in floods of 
tears, and adding irrelevant riders to her queries by demanding whether 
she was a door-mat for Miss Hill to wipe her feet upon; whether her 
connections were not to the full as respectable as Miss Hill’s, although 
they were not money-grubbers that lived on the taxes got by grinding poor 
people’s faces; with similar incongruities—she was easily vanquished by the 
stately silent lady, who withered people with one glance of her proud eye. 
To the poor, Magdalen was a sedulous benefactor and an atfectionate 
friend. But she could not get on even with them. The bed-ridden old 
women regarded her bounty with greater distaste than they did that of the 
rector. ‘They would not look at her tracts; they did not care for her cold, 
measured accents when she read to them. ‘They wanted something warm 
and comforting, they said, and they found only coldness and discomfort 
in Magdalen’s ministrations. They hesitated to take the remedies she 
brought them. They regarded her with vague distrust. Even the 
curly-headed little children were afraid of the proud, severe lady in 
mourning who never smiled. She felt, though she was straining every 
nerve to do her duty as a Christian woman, that there was something 
that impeded her progress,—something that she could not remove or quell. 
Where was she going? ‘Truly she was pursuing the narrow, thorny path 
that should probably lead to reward; but was her mode of travelling the 
right one? Should she have trampled on the brambles and the sharp 
pebbles instead of gently moving them aside? She asked herself the ques- 
tion sometimes,—asked if she could not conciliate instead of commanding, 
invite instead of repelling. Pride stepped in, and forbade further research ; 
and in Pride and silence she wrapped herself up, and went on her lonely 
way. The women, as I have hinted, regarded her with a lively aversion ; 
the gentlemen admired, but gradually avoided her. She was a little too 
freezing. Now and then William the dragoon, whose regiment was by 
this time in garrison at St. Becketsbury, came over to The Casements. 
He was highly popular, even with Lady Talmash, and he could make 
his brother laugh; but so soon as he was gone, the temporary gaieties 
of the Elizabethan mansion were discontinued, and Magdalen resumed 
her icy empire, not only there, but at the rectory and the church. “One 
doesn’t like sitting next to a snowball, you know,” the jolly young fox- 
hunting squires used to say ; so Lady Talmash’s severe although hospitable 
table became as deserted as she liked it to be,—not for economy’s sake, but 
for pride. The two women, the old hermit and the young anchorite, used 
to sit opposite each other in state, eating scarcely any thing. The table 
was loaded with plate; wine sparkled in the decanters ; yet the dinner was 
more barren than a Barmecide’s feast. The butler and his subordinates 
went through all the forms of a ceremonial dinner; but they knew that 
it was given for Pride’s sake ; that Pride sat bodkin between the two ladies, 
and was the only guest that went away filled from that dreary board. 
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The Casements was, however, Magdalen’s only home. The dragoon 
was wild; the clergyman was celibate; none of the other Sons of Mammon 
were old enough to offer her a home. The position she held was anoma- 
lous. The link of the dead man was wanting to bind her to the family 
who should have been her brothers. She felt this, and mourned, and said 
nothing. Sir Jasper Goldthorpe had happily recovered the shock brought 
about by his great grief, and which had culminated in a series of fainting 
fits at Goldthorpe Manor on the evening of the funeral. But he was sadly 
shaken. His physicians had insisted that he should temporarily abstain 
from the cares of business. He went away to Nice, to Naples, to Malta, 
with Lady Goldthorpe; came back in the autumn of 1850; once more 
made his appearance among the clerks in Beryl Court ; but suffered a re- 
lapse on the very anniversary of his son’s death, and went abroad again. 
He was now in Belgium, whither he had come from Paris, and was stay- 
ing at the residence of some great financial dignitary of the Low Countries. 
His affairs in Beryl Court had gone on prosperously during his absence, 
and he was richer than ever. But Sir Jasper was expected back: of 
course, being so rich a man, he had been made a commissioner of the 
Exhibition, foreman of a jury, and all sorts of things. From ill health he 
had been unable to attend the opening ceremonial, but he was now con- 
valescent ; and on his return Magdalen was to join him in Onyx Square: 
only for a few days, however, for the girl loathed London and the gilded 
palace there, and seemed to prefer her residence in the village where she 


was hated. Had she gone away from Swordsley for good, there would 
have been, probably with the exception of the rector and Lady Talmash, 
but one person who would have regretted her absence. That person was 
the Reverend Ruthyn Pendragon, B.A., the Reverend Ernest Gold- 
thorpe’s curate, and who, in his clumsy fashion, had fallen madly in love 
with Magdalen Hill. 


CuHaApTerR IX, 


A LAY BROTHER. 


A Lay Brother came out of the convent on the hill, and so by the 
winding road into the valley where lay the village of Hoogendracht. It 
was an evening in May, and the far landscape was bathed in mellow 
hues. A fat and fair prospect was that Belgian champaign to look 
upon. Far as the eye could reach, to east and west the corn-fields 
ranged and waved, and the warm sun had just begun to sprinkle their 
green expanse with golden patches—pale gold as yet, and unalloyed 
by July fierceness. To the south the valley rose again into thick-wooded 
heights, where the birds held high harmony all day long, and partridges 
and pheasants might have thanked their stars that Flanders had a code 
of game-laws as well as England, and that their respite lasted until the 
latter days of August. Embowered in the woods shone out two or three 
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blocks of white masonry, pierced by many windows, on which the sun 
gleamed with an arrowy sharpness, and which, I grieve to say, for the 
sake of the picturesque, were also provided with tall chimneys, from whose 
tops blue smoke curled and diapered the woodland distance. 'I'hese were 
cloth factories; for Hoogendracht was rich in manufactury of woollens, 
Right down in the midst of the valley was the straggling village of 
Hoogendracht proper, with its church of St. Josse-ten-Groode, its foun- 
tain, its antique stone cross, and quaint little Townhouse, now the 
quarters of the village-mayor. It was girt about by farm premises, rich 
in kine, in sheep, in pigs, in breweries, in wheelwrights’ shops, and in 
beetroot-crushing mills. Half-way down the winding road which the 
Lay Brother traversed was the chateau of St. Hendrik, held for ages by 
the noble family of Vandercoockenhagen, now represented by Wilhem, 
twenty-second baron of that name; and to the north, on the summit of a 
high hill, the only object barren, savage, and gloomy to look upon in the 
whole cheerful picture, was the monastery of the Péres Maristes des bonnes- 
ceuvres,—the Marist Fathers of Good-works,—a religious community of 
the very strictest discipline and rule of life, and who were generally 
considered to be a succursal offshoot of the stern ascetics of La Trappe. 

When you had turned your back to the gray, timeworn abode of the 
monks, and looked around to the corn-fields swelling in lazy undula- 
tions; to the umbrageous thickets where the partridges and pheasants re- 
joiced and the cloth factories nestled; to the prosperous village in the 
middle of the vale, and on whose southern side the little river Dracht bab- 
bled and struggled, all seemed happy, smiling peace. But for that bare 
hill not an inch of ground lay waste. What ponds or rivulets the vale 
had,—tiny tributaries to the Dracht,—were either the elected swimming- 
baths of ducks and geese, or turned the wheels of mills, or were rich in 
roach and dace and trout, sternly tabooed to piscatorial interlopers by 
threatening notices. The abundant manure-heaps in the farm-yards, the 
turkeys that gobbled over the scandal of the poultry-yard, the well- 
stored barns, the sturdy Flemish cocks that continually crowed forth their 
shrill peans of defiance to all the Gallic cocks beyond Lille and Verviers, 
the pigs that grunted a Brabanconne in bassetaille, the sheep that fed, 
not forty, but four hundred like one, on the beetroot peelings, the fat lazy 
horses that had grown epicures in pasturage, and, tired of grazing, rubbed 
their noses against palings, or’ with dull thuds beat now one hoof, and 
now the other on the turf to while away the time: all these spoke of Peace. 
The cows were too proud to rise and stalk away as a stranger passed, but 
looked at him instead with their vast chests prone to the grass and their 
haunches bent, with a lazy, landed-proprietor kind of air, chewing the 
cud disdainfully as though they thought, “ We are the cows that Cuyp 
and Karl du Jardin painted in the sheeny fields and the golden sunset, 
and that Verbeckhoeven paints so well now. We are historic cows. 
Reason not about us. Regard our horns, our mild eyes, our well-set 
bones, our heaving flanks. Regard, and pass.” 
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The chateau of St. Hendrik had been recently redecorated, for the 
Baron Vandercoockenhagen XXII. was rich and a nobleman of taste. 
But the old forms and the old carvings had been well imitated, and the 
mansion-house had a respectably medizeval look. It had need to have 
been renovated. We are in 1851. Five-and-thirty years before, the 
chateau of St. Hendrik had been turned inside out. The walls had been 
riddled by bullets, the roof blown off by grenades, the rich furniture 
smashed, the windows torn from their frames. Of the orchard, only a few 
blackened stumps of apple-trees remained. The bearded barley that was 
threshing in the barn was trampled into a gory mud, and among the par- 
terres of the flower-garden men had hacked and hewed each other until 
the life-blood floated the tall lilies, and made the red roses pale beside it. 
Here the warriors of Napoleon the Great had left their sign and cast their 
crimson shadow. Here, as there, as far beyond, and to every point of the 
compass, there had been slaughter and rapine, and burning of houses and 
outraging of women, not alone in the year of the Waterloo campaign, but 
for many, many ages—almost since Christianity began. For Gaul is di- 
vided into parts three, and this was Belgic Gaul, “the cockpit of Europe;” 
and men had so cut each other’s throats here and hereabouts for the last 
sixteen hundred years, that Prelium would have been a far more appro- 
priate name for the village in the vale than Hoogendracht. Scarcely a 
farmer was there in the place but whose fore-elders had been burnt out, 
or slain, or pillaged by the Romans or Frenchmen, Imperialists or Repub- 
licans: Spaniards, Englishmen, Halians, Walloons, Croats, and Pandours 
had come to this out-of-the-way place to fight. The husbandman could 
scarcely trace a furrow without turning up a splinter of bone; and in the 
church a stately monument to Don Esteban de Lara y Lara, killed in a 
skirmish at Hoogendracht a.p. 1580, was neighboured by a humble 
mural tablet, setting forth in lean English characters that Captain Basil 
Horton, who fell by a hand-grenade in defending Hoogendracht against 
the French king’s troops A.D. 1707, had been buried (he belonging to 
the ancient faith) in the adjoining graveyard, and that this memorial had 
been erected by the High and Mighty Prince John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, to whom the deceased was aide-de-camp. 

Flanders, however, has always been remarkable for a sound flesh and 
a healthy skin, and the wounds inflicted upon her speedily heal. So soon 
as the blood has ceased to flow and the anguish is over, the patient begins 
to smile again ; and in a year’s time or so, scarcely a cicatrice remains to 
tell of the hideous gash. The husbandmen of Hoogendracht, when they 
had escaped the conscription, troubled themselves very little with the 
thought that their fathers had been forced into the ranks to lose their 
lives in quarrels that did not concern them. Peterkin’s beet-root crop 
was abundant. What mattered it to Peterkin if his great uncle’s acres 
had been grubbed up, his homestead ruined, and half-a-dozen ruffian 
soldiers of the Danube or the Douro quartered on him? Jan walked 
firmly and trippingly. His ancestor’s wooden leg did not lie heavy on his 
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soul. He hummed the Brabangonne at his work, and thought King 
Leopold the very best sovereign in Christendom, St. Gudule, St. Hen- 
drik, and St. Josse-ten-Groode the very pinks and pearls of sanctity, 
and Genéviéve de Brabant the cynosure of noble damsels. He ate his 
rye-bread, drank his sour beer, clumped about in his sabots, said his 
prayers, burnt his tallow-candles to the Virgin, and sold his bees-wax to 
the dealers at Louvain, kept his kermesses, hoarded his money in earthern 
pots and worsted stockings, and paid his taxes without grumbling. What 
more could he do to repeat in his Flemish tongue the spirit, if not the 
words, of the Latin inscription on the old house in Brussels, “ From 
plague, famine, and war, good Lord, deliver us !” 

So peace reigned in Hoogendracht, and the corn and flowers grew 
above the mouldering bones, the shattered blades, the rusty cannon-balls, 
and the dinted head-pieces ; and every man lived under the shield of the 
law, and.in the quiet possession of his own flocks and herds, till it should 
please some conqueror to come and root up Hoogendracht again, and strip 
every peasant as bare as a forked radish. Meanwhile the place smiled 
and gladdened every man’s eyes to behold it. It might have gladdened 
those of the Lay Brother; but as he walked he kept them bent resolutely 
to the ground. He was a tall and stalwart brother, with a Saxon face, 
and closely shaven. He had not assumed the tonsure, but his hair— 
what little, at least, could be seen under his coarse woollen cap—was 
rigidly cropped to his head. For all raiment he had a long, loose, amply- 
sleeved, and hooded frock, of some rough woollen stuff, reaching from his 
neck to his heels, and girt about his waist by a cord, from which hung 
neither cross nor rosary. ‘Those simple ornaments of monachism were 
reserved for the fathers of the convent. His unstockinged feet were 
thrust into wooden shoes, hay being stuffed into the interstices between 
his flesh and the rough wood. And so, in mean and sordid garb that 
had a mixture of the monk and of the farm-labourer in it, the Lay 
Brother stalked silent, and with his eyes cast down. 

His life was a hard one. He was but servus servorum, the slave of 
the slaves of self-mortification. The intervals between his rude labours, 
or his menial services, might be filled up in pious meditation ; but he was 
not yet admitted even to the novitiate. He might remain for life a lay 
brother; and his companions in solitude were stolid and ignorant— Flemish 
boors, in fact, of a serious turn of mind, who were content to hew wood 
and draw water for the good fathers, without a chance, or indeed a hope, 
of ever putting on the cowl. The Lay Brother, however, was on a partial 
equality, so far as his material life was concerned, with the monks. He 
was allowed to share their toil and their privations. He rose with them 
in the middle of the night and at dawn to attend mass, and to hear gloomy 
chants. He stood with them in the retectory, listened during meal-time 
to the same austere homilies against the lusts of the flesh, read by the 
Father Pralector, partook standing of the same Spartan diet of lentil-soup, 
brown bread, black radish, cheese, and cold water. He, as a lay brother, 
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was allowed to eat meat at Easter; but his comrades, the hoors, did not 
eat it, and he abstained. He worked and vegetated. Were he to die 
here, he would again be put on an equality with the brethren, and be 
thrust into a hole in his rope-girt gaberdine, unshrouded and uncoffined, 
with a plain wooden cross above his grave. For this consummation the 
Lay Brother devoutly prayed. For him, peace was not in the cheerful 
vale of Hoogendracht, but in the field behind the convent, on the plateau, 
which served as a cemetery. 

There were forty Fathers of Good-works at the convent. They had 
been dispossessed at the Revolution, and persecuted with unrelenting 
severity by the elder Napoleon. Their passive, uncomplaining forbearance, 
under unmerited oppression, irritated the Emperor and King much more 
than overt resistance would have done. “ Sapristi!” cried his Majesty one 
day, I will turn every one of these forty shavelings into grenadiers of the 
Guard. His Imperial Majesty did a great many more quiet little things 
in the way of despotism—things much more cruel and arbitrary than 
shooting Palm the bookseller, or sending the brave guerillas of Major 
Schill, as though they were felons, to the galleys—than even his bitterest 
enemies in England are awareof. It was thought an act of clemency on 
his part when he permitted the intractable, albeit inoffensive, Marist Fathers 
to emigrate to America. After Waterloo a poor and scattered remnant, 
most of them feeble and ancient men, but who lad preserved the tradi- 
tions of their discipline intact, came back to Belgium. They were soon 
driven out again by the Dutch dynasty, to whom the Low Countries had 
been apportioned ; but after 1831 thie conciliatory government of Leopold 
permitted them to return, and to enjoy their humble own again. 

They wore long-cowled frocks, of form like unto that of the lay brothers, 
but of coarse white flannel. Their feet were bare and sandaled, their 
heads, but for the ring of hair at the base of the skull, shaven. They ate 
little; they worked long hours in the rudest employments of field industry. 
They taught a school of vagrant children sanctioned by the State, and 
were the physicians and the relieving officers to the poor. Their farm- 
lands brought them in rich annual profits, but not one brother had a sou 
of his own, or even a purse to put it in. The consolation of literary study 
was even denied them; and in their wretched cells, on their hard pallets, 
they were expected to meditate on death, and not to read. They observed 
the rule of silence with a severity even more frightful than ever reigned 
in a modern penitentiary ; and the deadliest sin against conventual disci- 
pline, was the utterance of a word not warranted by the actual require- 
ments of labour. No ghastly reminders of “ Brother, we must die” were 
interchanged between them. They plied their spades and broke their clods 
in mute companionship. The Guest-master only, or Pére Hospitalier, 
the Reverend Superior of the convent, who wore a golden chain above 
his flannel robe, but lived as poorly and worked as hard as his brethren : 
—these and the lay brethren who fetched and carried from the village 
Were permitted to speak on matters of necessity. So, without books to 
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read, without human converse to hear or smiles to cheer them, without 
shirts, without shoes, without pocket-handkerchiefs, or sheets, or pillows, 
—with no money to spend, no meat to eat, no kindly words to soothe 
their last moments, lived the Marist Fathers of Good-works—sternly and 
gloomily, and confident that the road they were treading was the sure 
one, and torturing themselves in hopes of a blessed immortality. The 
publications of the Tract Society never reached their grim abode. They 
would have spurned such heretical pamphlets; and yet I think more than 
one of these devoted friars might have asked himself with advantage the 
question, ‘ Where are you going ?” 

Among these forty men who herded in one common living sepulchre, 
there were the usual number of Fathers Hulbert, Austin, Jerome, Francis, 
Joseph, Stephen, Philip, Luke, and so forth. They assumed their new 
baptism in taking the cowl ; but they did not all belong to one nation, and 
in the great outside world they had gone by very many different names. 
Thus, Father Hulbert may have been a once famous tenor-singer at the 
Grand Opera in Paris, to whom Emperors had sent diamond snuff-boxes, 
and who had lain in the alcoves of princesses of the blood royal. Father 
Austin had been a chamberlain at the court of Leopold; Stephen a 
wealthy iron-master at Liege; Jerome an officer in the Royal Guard; 
Joseph a brilliant poet and wit; Francis a fashionable rowé; Luke a 

; but there is no need to pursue the catalogue further. The world 
was quite shut out in the convent of Hoogendracht, and all the pomp, 
pride, and ambition of man disappeared beneath the flannel frock and 
the hempen girdle. 

As the Lay Brother neared the chateau of St. Hendrik, he found a 
handsome barouche and pair standing at the gates. M. le Baron Van- 
dercoockenhagen XXII. had visitors staying at the chateau, and he was 
about to take an airing with two guests, one of whom had been an in- 
valid. The horses champed, the postillion, in the lightest of jackets and 
the brightest of top-boots, clacked his whip. Two spruce outriders reined 
their horses in, a little in advance. M. le Baron Vandercoockenhagen 
XXII. was a burly Belgian magnifico, with quite a conservatory of co- 
loured ribbons at his button-hole. He came forth from the chateau with 
a lady and gentleman, whom, with the utmost politeness, he assisted into 
the barouche. The lady was stout, and had been comely and cheerful, 
but she looked pale and careworn, The gentleman was tall and broadly 
built. His hair was light; his age might have been a little over fifty ; 
but he stooped and shook painfully, and could only walk with the as- 
sistance of a stick. At length the three were comfortably seated in the 
barouche ; the Baron waved his hand, the postillion gave another clack to 
his whip, and the rapid wheels rolled down the winding road. 

The Lay Brother had stood apart, by a wayside cross. When the 
party had left, he made to resume his way; but the gate-porter, a fat 
Fleming, in a gorgeous livery of green and gold, recognised, stopped him, 
and bade him good even. 
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The Lay Brother turned his feet towards Hoogendracht, bowed his 
head, and would have passed on; but the gate-porter was not so to be 
put off. 

“ Have you heard the news, Brother Dominique ?” 

“We hear no news. I have heard nothing.” 

“Our guests leave us to-morrow. They are called to England. And 
you, whither may you be bound ?” 

“To the post-office, for the Reverend Superior’s letters.” - 

“ Ah, the barouche will be there long before you. M. le Baron 
does not feed his horses with broken bottles; and when they go, it is with 
a will. Do you know whom our guests are, Brother Dominique ?” 

“T am not permitted to ask. No.” 

“ Well, they are English; no conceited, beggarly upstarts of French- 
men. Oh,no! The invalid gentleman you saw is a great English mi- 
lord,—Sir Jasper Goldthorpe by name, a member of the British parlia- 
ment, and richer, they say, than Rothschild.” 

“Ah!” 

“ And the delle dame, whom should she be but Miladi Goldthorpe, his 
wife.” 

“Good evening,” said the Lay Brother, turning his eyes to the ground 
and walking on. 

“Sont-ils rustres, ces fréres latques ! muttered the porter, as he closed 
the gate. “That Brother Dominique is as surly as a bear. I wonder to 
what nation that lay brother belongs. He can speak no Flemish, and his 
French is decidedly not of Paris. Perhaps he is a Walloon.” 

When the Lay Brother arrived at the post-office in the main street of 
Hoogendracht, the official handed him a packet of letters for the Reverend 
Superior. He bowed his head, and was going away, when the postmaster 
called him back. 

“Stay,” he said; “there is aletter for you, Brother Dominique, with 
the English postmark, and in a very pretty female hand. Vous étes en 
bonne fortune, mon frére.” 

“It is from my sister,” observed Brother Don:inique coldly ; but as he 
extended his hand for the letter his fingers trembled, and he clutched 
rather than took it. 

“T don’t believe in lay brothers’ lay sisters,” was the sage remark of 
the postmaster, as he proceeded to stamp the contents of the outgoing 
letter-bag.. 

The Lay Brother pursued his road back towards the conveat on the 
hill until he had passed the chateau of St. Hendrik by full a hundred yards. 
Then he drew the letter in the woman’s hand from the bosom of his 
gaberdine, broke the seal, and eagerly tore open the envelope. His pale 
face was flushed, and his whole frame shook. 

“At last,” groaned the Lay Brother, and in the English tongue: 
“At last. A letter in January, and a letter in May, and sixteen months 
have passed in this prison, and yet no hope.” 

H i 
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Paracelsus. 


THERE is one reason why we may wish spiritualism to be true, and 
that is, that we might thereby claim acquaintance with the dead. For 
aman shal] not have lived long before he shall have passed the grand 
meridian, and may number more acquaintance with the dead than 
the living. Ifhe be a reading man, there will be many with whom he 
would like to converse: he might wish to hob-a-nob with Robert Her- 
rick ; to drink deeply-intellectual draughts, of course, with Ben Jonson ; 
to have really “a nicht wi’ Burns.” There be surely more of the dead 
than of the living whom I, for one, should care to know ; for, in spite of 
the gruff Doctor’s assertion, that a reasonable man of the world would 
rather dine with a great lord than with the greatest genius, I would 
rather have a quiet chop with Shakspere than with twenty lords, and 
would delight to take my bread and cresses with Plato, St. John, and 
Bunyan. Such “an hour with the mystics,” Spenser and Heine dropping 
in for a pipe, with Goethe in the company, too, would outbid even a 
lord-mayor’s supper, followed by a night-mare into the bargain. But 
of all men, and since they live in their own works, and we can enjoy 
them en famille without the intervention of the new light, those with 
whom one would choose chiefly to gossip would be Sir Thomas Browne, 
Peter Bayle, Montaigne, Hazlitt, and Coleridge, forming a select circle 
of “ Friends in Council.” 

An evening, these being with us, might well be given to Duns 
Scotus, Nostradamus, Michael Scott, and Paracelsus. The latter is a 
rare fellow, of whom, as we cannot all pass evenings with him, I will 
tell what little I know, he having been an old admiration of mine, one 
of whom I eagerly read any scrap I could get hold of. But, after all, 
his is a face behind a veil, seen but faintly, “clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful,” and never to be fully portrayed, or to be hawked 
about in one-and-sixpenny slides for the world’s stereoscopes. But 
others have loved him as well as I. A poet whom the world rates not 
yet as he will be rated hath written of him, painted him in the ideal, 
a knowledge-seeker, “one who desired to know,” and did not care in 
what way he attained his end; one who would, if in the garden of 
Paradise, have plucked not one apple only, but a whole branch of the 
tree of knowledge, and would have also greedily eaten the fruit thereof. 

“That profound Philosopher and Phisytion Aureol* Phillippus Theo- 
phrastus Paracelsus Bombast of Hohenheim, who was poysned y* 47th 
yeare of his age,”—we quote from the imprint of his lively Portraicture 
prefixed to a little Dryasdustian brown book in the writer’s collection,— 
was born of a noble father, noble extra thorum, Wilhelm Bombast von 
Hohenheim, about the year 1493. He added sometimes to his long 
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name that of Eremus, and some dozen of other sounding’ titles, finishing 
all up with the words utriusqgue Medicine Doctor. Paracelsus was edu- 
cated as a physician; what that education was it is not easy now to say. 
He had to grope his way amongst uncertainties, to swallow what we 
now know to be the veriest nonsense of old wives’ tales,—to plunge into 
the mysteries of the cabala, to walk in darkness, to depend upon monkish 
tradition, and to mutter charms. Mystery and mysticism were his daily 
food in those dark ages; but he went forward boldly, and as boldly 
affirms that he had penetrated all secrets, had gone through the whole 
curriculum of philosophy, and had arrived at the knowledge of the secret 
things of life and the hidden virtues of nature. It is only by placing 
ourselves in his situation, before the birth of inductive philosophy, that 
we can arrive at any kind of stock-taking of our own knowledge. Little 
enough, in good faith, do we ourselves know; weak, blind, and foolish is 
humanity now; but then, then, when all the vulgar errors Sir Thomas 
Browne has so well discoursed of were each texts and theorems,—then 
the darkness of ignorance must have been dense indeed! 

Far afield went our “ physition” to arrive even at the dawn: he tra- 
velled for ten years, between 1513 and 1523-4, visiting every celebrated 
college in Europe, and, like Plato and Pythagoras, wending eastward 
and looking to Egypt for his lore. He penetrated into Arabia, and con- 
versed with sages and magicians; he tells us, in his own rich and gor- 
geous style, that he “ turned over the leaves of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
and in so doing suffered much hardship; he fell into captivity, and 
bore arms as a soldier.” More particularly did he traverse Spain, Ger- 
many, Italy, Denmark, Hungary, Muscovy, and then Asia. He spent 
some time in Persia, was taken prisoner by the ,‘l'artars, and carried 
before the Cham, by whom he was sent on a mission to Constantinople. 
He studied the works of Raymond Lullius, of Villanova, and other adepts. 
Great was he upon transmutation of metals, had found the awrum pota- 
bile, and talked with Jews, quacks, wizards and witches, boatmen, bath- 
men, and beggars. He boasts, as well he might, that he learnt more 
from strollers and gipsies than from the learned doctors of the schools. 
He gave and took; and, in return for knowledge thus acquired, cured 
hopeless maladies and desperate diseases—gout, dropsy, leprosy, and 
fevers of all kinds. He was received every where as the learned doctor; 
and, vagabond and true Bohemian as he was, had acquired a fame which 
far outran him and reached his native country before he did. But he 
was still poor, until a lucky chance led him to Basil, where Jacob Fro- 
ben, a learned printer, lay suffering from an acute pain in his right foot, 
which no present leech could cure. This torture Froben had endured so 
long that he could neither eat nor sleep. Paracelsus was called, attended 
to and bathed the patient’s foot, and then exhibited his grand specific, 
which, as we may gather, was laudanum; three little black balls—tres 
pillulas nigras—did Froben swallow with, to him, immense service. He 
slept, his faith in physic was restored, and in a short time he was a sound 
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man. He died, however, some months after of apoplexy. “ He could not 
be persuaded to follow the advice of his judicious physician. The man, in 
fact, was old and apoplectic, and he died, careless of consequences.” So 
says Erasmus, who believed in very little; but, to the glory of Paracelsus, 
believed in him, and in his magistrale arcanum, his grand specific. 

The cure of this apoplectic printer raised Paracelsus to a pinnacle of 
glory. He was elected to the chair of medicine of Basil, and then gave 
vent to some of that grandiloquent spirit which seems to have inflated 
the old alchemists, as it did that magnificent creation of Ben Jonson 
Sir Epicure Mammon. To the strange weird teaching of Paracelsus— 
to that apotheosis of mundane knowledge and intellect, when the lay 
mind of the age, for a moment freed from the priests, seemed about to 
arise in its strength, and snatch new triumphs from the sky,—to this 
teaching flocked the youth of Germany, of France, and Italy. The min- 
strel and the poet, the free lance and jongleur, the sucking physician and 
the lawyer, the unfrocked monk and the layman, in quest of more than 
tlie priestly schools could teach them,—were alike ready to listen, to ad- 
mire, to applaud. There is in the museum at Antwerp a strange paint- 
ing’ of the period of which we are writing, representing the procession to 
the crucifixion of our Lord. There, too, all the trades of the world are 
seen—types of all the people who aided in the cruel work—flocking for- 
wards to the sight. There come the pedlars and tinkers, musician, artist, 
and handicraftsman; there, too, the scholar and priest, joking, thickly 
pressed together, pushing each other, chaffing, laughing, full of life, eager 
to watch for the Death,—there they are, the very images of the towns- 
men and countrymen of the painter, who has taken care—surely not in 
ignorance, but with some meaning*—to picture the ruffians of the Jewish 
mob in the costume of his own age. It would be strange, but not with- 
out meaning, if we had a crucifixion painted in the costumes of the day: 
with Pusey-curate, sleek tradesman, smug bishop, and ample crinoline. 
Tt would bring the reality home to men’s business and bosoms. 

Such a mob listened to the orations of Paracelsus. He discarded the 
learned tongue, and lectured in German. He sent a new thrill through 
the untaught bosoms of the people. He was not one to hide his light 
under a bushel; but, as he poured forth his words, told his audience 
freely that he knew more than all the old school put together. Shouting 
aloud in the plenitude of his self-love, he took in the sight of his audi- 
ence a brazen vase, from which flames darted, and in which he placed nitre 
and sulphur; and when the lurid flame blazed up, he cast in the works 
of Galen, Avicenna, and the Arab doctors, shouting out at the same 
time, “Thus, doctors, shall ye burn in everlasting fire! Behind me!” 
he continued; “get thee behind me,—arriére mot, Grec, Latin, Arab! 
Ye have told hitherto but old wives’ tales. The secret of all nature be- 
longs to me.” 





* Thus in Bernard Zan’s piece of Abraham about to sacrifice his son Isaac with 
« horse pistol the anachronism is great, but surely intended. _ 
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It is not alone Paracelsus who has railed at his brothers in the heal- 
ing art, not he alone -has called their shops colluvies jusculorum—slop- 
receptacles; but whoever has done so has, we may well know, braved the 
hatred of all the rest of the pulse-feeling tribe. The possibility of a doc- 
tor making the sick man worse is no novelty in our own day, nor was it 
in his. We can trace it down through ages. Martial has a good epi- 
gram, one out of nearly thirty, against the tribe, which we may thus, 
like Phillips and his Persian Ode, “turn for half-a-crown :” 

“T slightly ailed; a hundred doctors come 
(With finger icy-tipp'd and gelid thumb), 
Prescribe their nostrums vile, to purge or bleed :— 
: At first I ailed; but now I’m sick indeed.” 
And we may remember that Sir Godfrey offered to take any thing of 
Dr. Radcliffe save his physic; and Garrick would accept any present of 
Sir John Hill save his professional advice. But, notwithstanding these 
quips and cranks, it is a bold thing to say any thing against the killing 
and draughting tribe. 

Paracelsus raised a host of enemies by his outcry against established 
favourites. He was like Ishmael; but he laid about him fiercely, and 
had salt in him. We may laugh at him now; but then he was far 
ahead of his rivals. He cured a judge, saved the life of a canon residen- 
tiary with three black pellets,—tres murini stercoris pillulas,—evidently 
compounded of his secret medicine, opium, which, we presume, he got 
from the East. When the canon was cured, he would not pay the fee: 
the dose was so small, the charge so large. Paracelsus summoned his 
patient before the judges. They, stupid fellows, only ordered the ordi- 
nary fee; and our magical doctor, in a torrent of indignant eloquence, 
abused the judges. We cannot help siding with him now. Ah, what 
evil has been done by weak and incompetent purveyors of the law from 
Pontius Pilatus downwards! Marry, is this the law? No wonder that 
Paracelsus devoted his judges to that place wherein he had already de- 
posited the doctors. No wonder also, when the officers looked for him 
the next day, that he, dreading the ire of the magnates, had fled. 

He left at Basil his chemicals, tests, and laboratory, in charge of Opo- 
rinus, his scholar and friend, who filled towards him the place which 
Wagner does to Faustus in Marlowe’s play, which, by the way, has been 
most unworthily neglécted; and it is from this Oporinus, an ungrateful 
apostate, and afterwards — therefore perhaps, O world!—a rich and 
highly-respected citizen of Basil, that we learn something of the inner 
life of Paracelsus. With Oporinus, then a young and hungry scholar, 
the great master also left his magistrale arcanum, laudanum, which some 
time afterwards saved his life. It is possible, we hope probable, for the 
sake of the physician, that the relation of Oporinus is greatly exagger- 
ated. “ Adeo erat totis diebus et noctibus, dum ego familiariter per bien- 
nium fero convixi, ebrietati et crapule deditus,” &e. “Thus, whilst I 
chummed with him for nearly two years, was he both by night and day 
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given to gluttony and drunkenness. Hardly was he sober for one hour, 
whilst he went forth from Basil to Alsatia amongst the noble rustics and 
the rustic nobles, healing them and teaching them, and every where re- 
ceived like another AEsculapius. He was a wonder to and the admira- 
tion of all. In the mean time, in his most drunken moments, he would 
return home, and dictate to me some of his wild philosophy. Nor did he 
ever put off his clothes in the night-time during the two years I was 
with him; but, girt about with his sword, which, he boasted, had been 
that of some executioner, he would lie down on his couch, drunken with 
wine, towards the small hours of the morning. In a short time he would 
arise in the dead waste of darkness, and lay about him with his naked 
sword; now striking the bed, the floor, the door-posts, or the walls, in 
so wild a manner that I more than once feared for the safety of my head 
(ut ego non semel caput amputatum iri metuerem).” 

Melchior Adam tells us, in addition to this, that he would often em- 
brace this man-slaying sword, boasting that in the pommel of it was 
enclosed his Azoth, his familiar imp; and that with this imp he would 
hold conversation, and talk wildly; but Melchior Adam states that per- 
haps he had only a bit of the true stone therein. 

Possessed, then, of “that thirsty devil whose name is Quaff,” to 
quote Luther, when speaking of his own countrymen, we need not wonder 
that the respectabilities of the various towns in which he stayed did not 
consort with him. He had offended the lawyers and the doctors, and 
he was about to insult the third great power—the clerics. He is a 
strong man who, in this roundabout world, dare fight against law, physic, 
and divinity. Paracelsus attempted it, and was wofully beaten. Called 
in one day to a dying peasant, he observed with him a priest, who held 
something to his lips. “Has the patient taken any thing?” asked 
Theophrastus. ‘‘ Nothing,” answered the priest ; “‘I was about to give 
him the Corpus Christi.” “Ifhe has called in another physician,” re- 
turned the leech, “he doth not need me;” and he forthwith departed. 
Whatever excuse may be made for this hasty speech,—whether the maker 
perceived that his patient was beyond help, or whether he only girded 
at the priest,—we know not; but the outcry raised against him was im- 
mense, and he was again about to fly. Oporinus joined the great body 
of respectables, taking with him what he could of his master’s secrets, by 
which soon after, it is related, he saved his own life; and arose to be 
professor of Greek at Basil. He afterwards devoted his life to the pro- 
fession of a printer, and died full of years and honour in 1568. 

With his magic drug, his Astoroth, and his great, bold, braggadocio 
heart, Paracelsus again set forward in life. He spent some time in 
Bavaria, where he healed a nobleman; some months in Poland, where 
he cured the king’s physician. Every where he and his potent drug be- 
came celebrated, but he grew not rich. He was born out of his time, 
—after or before it, what matters? He was a wanderer, a Bohemian, a 
crapulous and drunken man—drunken with great passions and a strong 
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‘scorn of the world. He who could have achieved every thing which the 
world then thought great, threw away his time, and did little. Towards 
the end of his life some little honours were forced upon him. In 1586 
he dedicated his Chirwrgia Major to the Emperor of Germany, vindicated 
the character of his father and his own right to the succession of the 
property left by him, ruffled it with the nobles, talked with and asto- 
nished priests, made a convert of the Archbishop of Salzburg, and was 
by him persuaded to settle in that city. But he did not long enjoy his 
settlement, dying after a lingering illness, in 1541, aged forty-eight years. 
The portrait affixed to our little brown book affirms, in the legend under 
it, that he “was poysned” in the forty-seventh year of his age ; upon what 
authority we know not. They who assert that Paracelsus boasted of 
having discovered the Elixir of Life, add, no doubt for the sake of 
antithesis, that he “died with a bottle of his immortal Catholicon in his 
pocket ;” but as these worthies must be aware that there are some com- 
plaints in which laudanum, his Catholicon, cannot be exhibited, they 
might charitably have supposed that he died of one of these. He left a 
very full and particular will; and with a portion of his fortune his exe- 
cutors built the hospital of St. Sebastian in Salzburg, where his tablet 
is yet to be seen, entitling him an insignis doctor, curer of leprosy, gout, 
and dropsy, who left his goods to the poor, and on the date mentioned 
exchanged this life for a better, wtam cum morte mutavit. His por- 
trait was painted by Tintoretto, and shows us a bold hard face, with a 
good forehead, a prominent nose, a determined chin, and heroic bearing, 
bull-throated, broad-shouldered, sie occulos, sic ora tulit.* 

It will now be as well to take a final peep at this master’s works. The 
translator of the two tracts of Paracelsus and Croillus has told us, truly 
enough, that in both we shall meet with “some uncouthe and unusuall 
words,” which for better “ understandinge” he has taken upon himself 
to explaine. Thus the ApEcTE, he tells us, is the invisible and inward 
man, which shapeth those things in the mind that are afterwards done 
with the hands. This is an explanation of the connection between the 
will and the muscles not at present dreamt of. ‘The world also stands, 
we are told, upon the ArcuALTEs, pillars or supports something like 
those of Hercules: whereon these pillars rest even this prince of “ phy- 
sitions” does not inform us. We may judge, however, that the world 
is as flat as the dial of a watch, and that the Yankee’s wish, that he could 
walk right away to the edge and peep over, is not impracticable. 

But with what curious and wondrous dreams did not our early 
chemists lull themselves to sleep! As the knight rode through the 
crowds of water-spirits in La Motte Fouqué’s story, and as St. Anthony 
in the old paintings is surrounded by troops of spirits, so also myriads 
swarmed round the brain of the old alchemists. ARcurus was the 
chief invisible spirit, the occult virtue, the artificer in every one. 


* Epig. by Christ. Manlius. 
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Dases was the secret vapour, the spirit from which wood grows; and 
from the occult vapour Enur stones were formed and grew in water. 
Hacz were spirits who knew the secret things of men; the Gnomes, 
made popular by Pope’s poem, were little men scarce half a foot high, 
spirits, but living under the earth; and the LemurReEs were either the 
spirits and elements of water, or those of the dead come to life again. 
By the Penares our physician understood, not those household gods with 
whom our early lessons in Virgil made us acquainted, but spirits of the 
earth and of the element of fire ; the Syips were pigmies or dwarfs; the 
TRAVAMEs, the actions of the spirits and ghosts of dead men, heard but 
not seen. 

Surrounded by these and by others, the philosopher of the middle 
ages, or indeed the priest, nun, or peasant with any imagination, could 
not have lived a very quiet life. No wonder at their ghosts and mid- 
night fears and horrors. No wonder that darkness terrified them out of 
their wits. We should not love to be subject to the continued interrup- 
tion of any of the above; nay, nor to be courted by the MELosinz, “ de- 
spairing women now living in a phantastaticall bruittish body, nourished 
by the elements into which they will be changed, unles they chaunce to 
marrie with a manne.” 

Syllvesters, satyres, montans and tonnets, undens and melogens, 
vulcanals, salamanders, tumdel, and luperi, are now all laid, thank 
Heaven, to sleep, unless they shall be again brought into fashion by 
our modern rapparees. It needs this peep into medizval darkness to 
assure us that we live in an age of progress and of light. We have, 
like Lear in the storm, thrown off these fantastical lendings—these rags 
and remnants of the mythology which the Greeks and Romans left us. 
If Paracelsus believed in them, which we doubt, seeing that he was 
mystic above all things, he yet believed in mercury and laudanum, two 
of the most powerful props of modern medical science. He should be 
honoured, therefore, even whilst we recall, with Coleridge, the old belief 
in gnomes and spirits : 

“Oh, never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels. ..... 
For still the heart doth need a language ; still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down: and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair.” 

This poetical superstition seems just now to be flickering up for the 
last time, the same in spirit but corporeally audible in knocks, cracks, 
and jumping chairs and tables. After all, until this dies out, it were 
better perhaps to go back to the unadulterated spirit-world of Paracelsus 
—to his Lemures, his Azoth, his Catholicon, and his Elixir Vite. 
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Madame Doublet’s News-Satoon. 


MavamME Dovuster is the most celebrated and persevering of all the 
ladies who by turns kept salons open to the wits and scholars of their 
day. During sixty years—she died in 1771—she managed to draw to 
her rooms, in the convent of the Filles-Saint-Thomas, all the clever and 
daring thinkers and gossips of her day. They met to supply the news 
that the government press dared not print. In one of those long wigs 
invented by the Duke of Nevers, sat Bachaumont the constant, as presi- 
dent of the society. Every member of the privileged circle had his own 
arm-chair, with his portrait hanging over it. In this room the presiding 
goddess and gossip-in-chief spent forty years, without once passing from 
it into the world. It may be that she felt she knew more of the world 
of Paris than any second person in it. ‘To her feet churchmen, academi- 
cians, courtiers, and comedians brought the lawsuits, quarrels, births and 
deaths, the successes and failures, the jokes and retorts, and, above all, 
the thousand and one rumours of the great chattering city. So famous 
were the frequenters of Madame Doublet’s news-room in the convent, 
that Piron approached it trembling. Here was little reverence for the 
ruling powers. Epigrams for reigning favourites; Jansenist doctrine 
given in downright expression ; with the indefatigable Bachaumont shak- 
ing his long wig over all. Two huge registers lay open upon the table 
—one for facts, one for mere rumours. These two registers, regulated 
by busy Madame Doublet de Persan herself, are the parents of the 
famous Vouvelles dla Main of the also famous “ Secret Memoirs.” The 
most interesting news of the day—news compared with which that in the 
Gazette was worthless—travelled stealthily, not only through Paris, but 
through France. As the lady’s guests arrived, they read the register of 
the day; and each man added the fact or rumour he had gathered to the 
general stock. These registers, then, were chronicles of the time, written 
by churchmen, scholars, and eminent men of the world. They included 
criticisms on new pieces ; accounts of law proceedings and literary meet- 
ings; notices of new prohibited books; poems too free for print; court 
and society scandal; anecdotes and mots ; in short, all news and rumours 
for the publication of which the lieutenant of police would not only have 
shaken the keys of Vincennes under the nose of Mr. Fréron. Let it be 
observed, that this secret literature was not written by scribes of base 
degree, hungering for liveries, and careless of their name. In this famous 
news-room of the Filles-Saint-Thomas the best society of Paris congre- 
gated during forty years; and from the most cultivated men the registers 
received daily contributions. Extracts from these registers were made 
by Madame Doublet’s servants, who sold them to the public, and so pro- 
duced for themselves a goodly income. 
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It was not probable that transcripts from Madame Doublet’s famous 
registers should be distributed without falling occasionally under the 
evil eye of the police. These fly-sheets of mischievous manuscript were 
becoming too numerous and too popular to escape the attention of the 
court. When the court was quarreling with the parliaments, Madame 
Doublet received, what she no doubt expected, a letter from the Marquis 
of Argenson, addressed from Versailles. The court could not sanction the 
liberty of speech she permitted her guests, nor the free comment on pass- 
ing events which her registers contained. Freedom of thought and writ- 
ing could not but displease the king, said D’Argenson; and his Majesty 
warned Madame of his royal displeasure before resorting to severer mea- 
sures. She was to learn that the king’s warning was an effort of his 
royal bounty; and that if she did not break up her circle at once, and 
shut up her registers, she would find herself shortly in an awkward pre- 
dicament. Madame promised to respect the injunctions of the king; but 
we find her nephew, the Duke of Choiseul, declaring, in 1762, that his 
aunt was more difficult to govern than all Europe. The lady was not to 
be frowned down like a school-girl. Whimsically ill-tempered, the duke 
writes of “that woman, my very dear aunt.” The occasion of this dis- 
pleasure was a false rumour, traced to the celebrated news-repository of 
the Filles-Saint-Thomas, that the squadron of M. de Blenac had been 
taken by the enemy. “Signify to her,” says the duke, addressing him- 
self to the lieutenant of police, “that if again such a rumour comes from 
her house, the king will shut her in a convent, whence she will not be 
able to distribute news as impertinent as they are harmful to the service 
of the king.” Madame, however, had strong nerves. The duke’s threat 
produced neither hysterics nor fainting-fit. But she was puzzled to dis- 
cover how the gossip of her salon travelled to Versailles. Charles De- 
fieux, Chevalier of Moutry, member of the Academy of Dijon, author and 
spy, might have satisfied the lady’s curiosity. Defieux had wormed 
himself into the system, and recommended lesser spies than himself, who 
should drink with Madame’s servants, and teach them how to betray in 
their cups. Madame d’Argental had also a bulletin of news based on 
that of her friend Madame Doublet. The Duke de Choiseul suggested 
a dungeon to the former lady, and her servant was thrown into prison. 
Neither spies, nor letters, nor visits from the lieutenant of police appear 
to have made inroads on the health of the great lady of the Filles-Saint- 
Thomas. Her passion for news and love of great and clever company 
sustained her to the ripe age of ninety-four years. She survived by a 
few days even presiding philosopher of the long wig, M. de Bachaumont. 
It was said of her that, dying, she still called for news, and still news— 
to carry with her to her friends in the other world. 

The famous registers kept in Madame Doublet’s salon, under the pre- 
sidency of Bachaumont, were subsequently published under the title of 
“Secret Memoirs,” &c., by Mairobert, one of Madame Doublet’s pupils— 
memoirs which, with the additions subsequently made to them, are valu- 
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able materials for the student of French -history. They were so full of 
material that they furnished the matter of the Scandalous Chronicle, the 
Spy of the Boulevards, and other collections. The collections of the 
well-known Metra’s secret correspondence—Grimm said Metra had the 
largest nose that had ever been known in France—was published about 
the time that Madame Doublet’s registers appeared, in eighteen volumes. 
These publications are the answers made by daring people to the craving 
for news, which the government would not permit the Gazette to satisfy. 

It was not possible, then, towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
the printer once fairly at work, to stifle thought, or run it in govern- 
mental grooves. As high protective duties produce smugglers, so 
guarded newspapers create contraband publications. ‘ Napoleon the 
Little,” by Hugo, was prohibited in France; but it had a gigantic sale 
there. 

In the time of Louis XVI. the mind of the nation was saturated with 
the free thoughts of the Encyclopedists. Secret writings abounded. 
The government could no longer resist. Writers, audacious and with 
power, had sprung up on all sides. Planted in London, the infamous 
Morande launched his Gazetier Cuirassé at the French king’s govern- 
ment. The two courts negotiated, while bitter attacks were directed 
from the safe asylum of our metropolis upon Louis’ declining power. 
The public mind was disturbed from one end of France to the other. 
Every body who could hold a pen began to write. Writers, to quote 
Mallet du Pan, ceased to be a class. De Calonne tried to buy the leaders 
with pensions, and he succeeded ; but the purchase of the leaders elevated 
second-rate famished men ‘to the front of the scribbling army. Then 
there was Brissot in London, who, behind the mask of science, directed 
a journal that was intended to overturn the despotism under which his 
country suffered. Mirabeau’s analysis of English papers was a vehicle 
for the enunciation of the most daring opinions. To cheat the govern- 
ment, ingenious advices were invented by the dozen. 

Animal magnetism was the rage. Brissot saw his opportunity. He 
would come in contact with the magnetic doctors. Meeting as scientific 
enthusiasts, they might safely raise an altar to liberty. Bergasse, who 
appeared before the world as the foremost of the believers in magnetism, 
met Brissot eagerly ; for Bergasse also was using magnetism as a mask, 
The world, then, believed that these men were making scientific experi- 
ments at the house of Kornman; and they were plotting the overthrow 
of the Bourbon. Lafayette, Eprémesnil, Sabatier, De Claviére, were of 
the number. One preached a republic; another, two chambers and two 
kings. From the heart of this assembly went forth the clouds of satires 
and inflammatory invectives that fell upon the ministers’ heads in 1787-8. 

Ministers and princes were slow to see the power of the storm that was 
wearing up against them. It had been gathering long, and from every 
quarter. The wild theories of years gone by had been caught from 
the dreamers who originated them; not to be put in practice in all their 
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naked absurdity, but to be cast about, tumbled, disjointed, and kneaded, 
and turned to human use of some kind. Men of all degrees, their brain 
stimulated by a little speculative knowledge, burned to show themselves 
in the intellectual world—to hold their place in the whirl of the tourna- 
ment. Young men, their warm blood moved by the attractive novelty of 
the thousand and one ideas that were propounded, rushed into the lists. 
Thousands of pamphlets heralded the meeting of the States-General. The 
meeting of the States-General was the signal for the appearance of crowds 
of new journals. Events were too rapid; heads were too fevered and im- 
patient now for books. ‘To-day devours yesterday.” Men must learn 
from day to day, from hour to hour, when the plot thickens that, calmly 
and in their study, they laboured to create. The pamphlet follows the 
book; the journal the pamphlet; and lastly, the walls are spread with 
the doings of an hour past. The story of the dead walls of Paris in 1848 
has been thought worthy of a volume to itself, whereof, it may be, we 
shall one day speak at length. 

The men whom the excitement of the meeting of the States-General 
cast into the frantic journalism of that great time were not born jour- 
nalists, destined to report and criticise to the end of their chapter. The 
journal was their avenue to the public. Every man, when in downright 
earnest, can express his meaning, if only coarsely. Pére Duchesne said : 
“Theologians were not wanting in Luther’s time, nor controversialists in 
the days of the Jansenists: when a popular agitation has a special poli- 
tical character, controversialists and theologians transform themselves 
into journalists.” And the writings of these fresh journalists are at white 
heat, because sudden and vehement passion has made them seize the pen. 

Poor old M. de Bachaumont has laid his long wig aside now, some 
eighteen years since: His indefatigable mistress can hear none of the 
thrilling news of this great time. Yet those quiet talks of the Jan- 
senists, the Encyclopedists, and courtiers in the convent of the Filles- 
Saint-Thomas, and those wicked little reports written in the registers, 
are at the bottom of this boiling ocean of ink that shall madden France 
presently. Madame, who was not to be frightened by her nephew the 
Duke of Choiseul, after her forty years’ apprenticeship to clandestine 
writing, might shudder a little at this pass to which speculation and 
scandal and court favouritism have brought matters at last. 

In the provinces wonderfully-excited heads peeped over the raging 
crowd. A otwrier in Brittany stood forth the sentinel of the people, 
and bade them quit this world, that the nobility might learn what it was 
to labour for themselves, and leave the rest to him. This was some- 
what bold for the year 1788. But Roturier discovered, after his fifth 
number, that Brittany was not ready to wait while he reorganised her; 
and he retired. ‘All that passes through my Head” is a daring title 
for a paper. Yet Paris, at the dawn of the Revolution, saw this title at 
the head ofa journal. Some good satirical writing passed through the 
Head, let us add. The priests had few compliments paid to them: they 
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were rather reminded, again and again, that the philosophers had dragged 
the monk’s hood off his tonsure, and had discovered all his reverence’s 
wickedness. This daring Head had fed on “The Evangelist of the 
Day,” that from London, from 1772 to 1780, sounded the tocsin of 
kings. 

But feeble as a flute was the voice that told all that passed through 
this Head, compared with the thunders that came from the elder Mira- 
beau, from Maret, Barrére, Condorcet, Chenier, Camille Desmoulins, 
Marat, Robespierre, and a host of other demagogues and worshipers of de- 
magogism, when, aiter the meeting of the States-General, the flood- 
gates, which had kept the people back from crown and ministers and 
priests, fairly swung back. A thousand papers appeared between May 
1789 and May 1793. The streets were noisy with the cries of news- 
vendors. The walls were covered with the most extravagant titles. 
Obscure men, suddenly able to express their opinions, became powerful 
by disseminating the most extravagant doctrine, by telling invective, by 
propagating calumny, or by piping: little mischievous songs. The 
nation, like a suddenly-loosened dog, whirled and danced about the 
figure of Freedom. There were a hundred clubs in Paris; and every 
club had its organ. As the competition became fierce, rival journalists 
puzzled their brains for eccentric titles, and competed in vehemence of 
expression and audacity of principle. There were so many journals at last 
that the “ Devil’s Journal,” and the “ Idlers’ Journal,” and the “ Laugh- 
er’s Journal,” were titles that wooed the patronage of the shouting 
scrambling public of the Palais Royal. “Couriers,” in the same way, 
were multiplied, until the “Courier of Equality” peeped out. Postillions, 
Messengers, and Chronicles, with Sentinels, Spectators, Observers, Mir- 
rors, and Lanterns, burst into the streets from all manner of dingy 
printing-offices. ‘I'here were Friends also; the “ Friend of the People,” 
by Marat, first of all. But the Revolution being in favour, Friends 
multiplied, as they multiply now, and will multiply always about success. 
Loustaldt led the “Friend of Men of all Nations and all Conditions.” 
There was a Friend of the Revolution and of the Eighty-two Depart- 
ments; and even the unhappy Queen had a “True Friend,” conducted 
by a society of citoyennes. The Revolution produced a list of Enemies 
as well as Friends, the “ Enemy of the Aristocrats” and the “ Enemy 
of Tyrants” among the number. There was even a “ National Whip.” 
A mad world, my masters, was this Paris, in which all these stand- 
ards were raised. When the blood was hot; when authority was 
destroyed; when the race was to the” daring, the triumph to the 
keenest dagger,—then was the ‘supreme“ opportunity for ignoble minds 
and cruel hearts to take holiday. The “Listener at the Door,” the “Spy 
of the Constituted Authorities,” the “ Patriotic Argus,” called aloud for 
blood to be shed. Savage-eyed men printed “Lists” that were finger- 
posts, pointing out the weak and innocent for the tumbril and guillotine. 
And amid all this sombre journalism, this journalism of the shambles, 
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were comic papers and papers in verse. The Parisians must have their 
laugh, while victims are dressing for the guillotine, in honour of the 
Reign of Terror. Strange children, frenzied with wonder, before the 
bizarre figures of Liberty that they have tricked out, they must still be 
tickled while they suffer. Freedom is so strange to them, they must 
dress her anew, and still anew, as children dress their dolls. Young 
Mirabeau sends forth the Breakfast, or cheap truth; then the Dinner, 
or laughing truth; and lastly Mustard after dinner. But the imagin- 
ation of Parisian journalists of the great Revolution had wilder flights 
than these. “A farthing, a farthing for my Journal ;” “All the World’s 
Cousin ;” “Hang me, but listen to me;” the “ Patriotic Tailor ;” 
“Thieves! Thieves!” From Chevalier’s head-quarters in the Rue 
Pereée, and later, from Gattey’s renowned shop in the Palais Royal, 
vast crowds of hungry hawkers carried all this garbage of the Revo- 
lution to the farthest barriers of the capital. The names of neither 
editor, proprietor, nor printer were upon these extraordinary issues of 
the revolutionary press. An attempt to make proprietor or printer re- 
sponsible for them failed. The authorities rationally desired to prevent 
the spread of alarms throughout the city, at every hour of the night and 
day, by irresponsible hawkers crying all kinds of violent and irrespon- 
sible prints. But the said authorities received for answer that the 
hawkers must cry, or steal, or die. They were told that prosperity had 
hardened the philosophers who had risen to power; that, drawn through 
the streets in brilliant cars, these same hardened philosophers covered 
the people with mud from the wheels. The excitement of this nation, 
suddenly able to speak, would bear no curb. The walls became elo- 
quent. ‘Tallien spoke to his fellow-citizens at the corners of every street. 
“A soul,” to use the phrase of Louis Blanc, “breathed upon the walls of 
the public buildings.” Libels, party statements, calumnies, spoke from 
every square yard of brick or stone. “ Cock-crow,” “ Roland’s Sentinel,” 
and “Tallien’s Citizens’ Friend,” were, indeed, journals which were not 
sold nor distributed, but which were posted upon walls throughout 
France,—on some occasions to the extent of 20,000 copies. They went 
direct to the people, and had a sensible effect upon their passions. By 
October 1790 there were between sixty and seventy journals regularly 
publishing in Paris. There was a mad rage for the printing-press ; and 
the paper-makers rubbed their hands. 

But suddenly, in 1792, while hundreds of pens were at work, and bill- 
stickers were busy, and compositors were toiling day and night, a panic 
spread among them. The paper-mills were nearly exhausted! What was 
the liberty of the press without paper? What would become of the revo- 
lutionary government without paper? ‘The journalists were in despair. 
But they contrived ‘o turn this scarcity to the disadvantage of their 
enemies. They reasoned in this way for their foes : Liberty gave men the 
right to speak at will; the haste to write every thing would consume 
paper faster than it could be manufactured ; the issue of assignats would 
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not lessen the consequent scarcity and dearness of the journalists’ raw 
material. Taking advantage of revolutionary liberty, we will export as 
much paper as we can buy; the Legislative Corps will not notice us. 
Then, what will happen? Why, the dearness of paper will destroy the 
patriotic journals. We rich aristocrats alone shall be able to support pe- 
riodicals. The fall of the constitutional journals will bring down their 
vulgar idol, Liberty, with them. The people, no longer able to read and 
wandering without guides, will soon lose all traces of what are called 
sound principles. Starving, moreover, they will belong to the first comer 
who appeals to them. Thus paper, mere paper—rag-pulp—will bring 
about a counter-revolution. That which produced the Revolution will 
destroy it. 

This was ingenious reasoning, put by the “ demagogue philosophers” 
into the mouths of the aristocrats. It was plausible enough to catch the 
mob, and make them believe that a trap were laid for them. Was the trap 
laid or not? It matters not now to open the question. If it was laid, it 
was clumsily baited and adjusted. It was a mouse-trap set to catch an 
elephant, and a mad elephant to boot. The mob, made king absolute, sang, 
and growled, and hissed, and laughed, and shrieked. De Lamennais said 
of it: “ Nobody obeys, and every body commands. ‘Tyranny is at the 
bottom of every heart. Every man says to himself, ‘When I am king,’ 
This is his republic.” Every citizen, every concierge panted to make an 
appearance. For every mad ambition, for every wild idea, for every 
shadowy Utopia, there was a journal. All the journals of parties out of 
power made war, even to extermination, upon the party in power, and 
poisoned with malignant venom the minds of the people against their 
rulers. So savage and abandoned was this warfare, so independent of all 
honourable principle, so coarse and blasphemous, that to this hour France 
has not forgotten the shame and humiliation of it. Does not M. Hatin* 
boldly say in his preface that the absolute liberty of the press is impos- 
sible in France. The Red journals of 1848 were not less wild and savage 
and irrational than those of 1792. Marat at bay with the revolutionary 
assembly, now provoking the army to assassinate its generals, and now 
inviting the people to treat the “ gangrened majority” of representatives 
to fire and sword, is a good illustrative figure of the revolutionary jour- 
nalist. He and his crew had brutalised the public heart, till it was ready 
to listen to the advocates of murder, incendiarism, and pillage. The As- 
sembly, energetic for a moment, faced this brutality, and forbade its organs 
to pour more poison into the ear of the nation. But the mob was too 
boisterous and brutal now to listen to moderate and rational counsel ; 
the mob and its leaders had their way. Marat defies all authorities, and 
his cordeliers back and applaud his shameless excesses. Malouet, who, 
with the spirit of an honourable gentleman, persisted in seeing a clear line 





* M. Hatin, by the way, is not lightly indebted to M. Léonard Gallois’ History of 
the Journals and Journalists of the French Revolution, published in 1845. 
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‘between liberty and the savage license of an unbridled and enraged mob, 
called one day on the Procureur du Roi, and denounced to him one of 
Marat’s pamphlets. “I dare not,” replied the Procureur. The intrepid 
deputy retorted indignantly, “‘ Then cover the altar of justice with crape, 
that all citizens may know that law is no more.” 

During the Republic and the Consulate repeated attempts were made to 
moderate the excesses of journalists. Now a stamp was proposed, and now 
a high rate of postage. The Council of Five Hundred passed a law com- 
pelling authors to sign their names to their works,* but the more liberal 
Council of Ancients rejected this restriction. Decomberousse, a magistrate 
who honourably endeavoured to moralise the press, took a sentimental view 
of the question. He suggested that annually, at the féte of the Republic, 
the name of the journalist who had best served his country should be pro- 
claimed. As well might the Zoological Society endeavour to tame a lion 
with a penny bun. But there were men who took no amiable view of the 
excesses of the revolutionary press. Delmas’ declared that the journalists 
had stabbed the Republic a thousand times, and were answerable for all 
the crimes of the Revolution. In 1793 Duhem, in the Convention, called 
them calumniating insects (we have never heard of the calumnies of in- 
sects) and impure reptiles, and demanded that they should be turned out 
of the Chambers. ‘“ Leave them to wriggle in the mud,” replied André. 
Duhem found his answer. He was told by the journalists that he was a 
coward if he could not brave the stilettos of calumny. Thuriot rose in the 
Convention, and declared that the deputies who were journalists also . 
robbed the nation of the salary they received from her, and demanded that 
they should give up their journals or their seats. The Convention carried 
this demand; but two months afterwards the journalists compelled the 
legislators to rescind their obnoxious act. Defeated in this direction, the 
Assembly made many attempts to establish an official organ. ‘ What!” 
cried Pastoret, “while the army is in want, while public functionaries are 
ill-paid, while fund-holders are not paid at all,—here is a proposition to 
spend more than a million and a half a year on a new paper, at the very 
moment we are all complaining that France is inundated with papers !” 
It was not before the eighth year of the Republic that the Monitewr Uni- 
versel became the official organ of government. ‘The successive govern- 
ments of the Revolution had their paid organs. The War Postillion, 
the Logographe, and the Cock-Crow had subventions. The Convention 
sowed the Pére Duchesne broadcast through France. Members rose from 
time to time to protest against the expenditure of public money in buying 
papers ; but again and again it was declared necessary to combat, by this 
means, the baneful effect of the independent journalism of this time. The 
municipality of Paris threw its power into the scale against the excesses of 
the revolutionary press, and especially against Marat. In truth, when 
the court was definitively vanquished, the middle class, or bourgeoisie, put 


* This law is now in force in France. 
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itself in the position of governing class. Bourgeois armed himself, took 
possession of town-halls, ensconced himself in mairies, and encompassed 
himself with various civic dignities. He then turned upon the people— 
the working-classes. He endeavoured to close clubs, and to gag the press 
that was hostile to his pretensions. The people were wanted by him only 
when the aristocrats or the priests assumed a menacing attitude. The 
people were the watch-dogs of the Revolution. It was their duty to bark 
and growl when king, or noble, or priest approached the temple of Liberty ; 
but when all was quiet, they were to lie content in their kennels, and let 
triumphant Bourgeois have his way, and that, in his tricolour scarf, to 
his heart’s content. But Pleb, the watch-dog, was not the most docile of 
animals. He made not a few bites at Bourgeois’ legs. Pleb barked at 
Bourgeois as the aristocrat of the town-hall. 

Brissot, Gorsas, Fréron, and, chief of all, Marat, gave no quarter to 
Bourgeois. The National Assembly, in 1790, had left Marat’s Friend of 
the People, and the papers of its class, to be dealt with by Bourgeois at 
his municipal head-quarters. ‘Our functions,” said the National As- 
sembly, “are to deal with the general interests of the kingdom ; and not to 
regulate the police of the streets, to watch rascals, assassins, and libellers.” 
Daily were Marat and Co. denounced. Even the ladies of the Halle pre- 
sented themselves before the committee of police to denounce certain 
harmful libels that were sold to the people, and which tempted the people 
to dissipate in bad newspapers money wanted in their homes. Denun- 
ciation was the very air of the time; according to the Chronicle of Paris, 
1793, it was the degradation “of the reign of equality and liberty.” 
Clubs, cafés, and private individuals incessantly denounced editors and 
contributors, and demanded that they should be called before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, or the committee of public safety. The resolution of the 
frequenters of the Café Zoppi—better known as the Café Procope—curi- 
ously illustrates the rage for remonstrance and denunciation of the time. 
The frequenters declare their belief that the editors of papers of the Ga- 
zette-de-Paris class would be delighted to print their journals in the blood 
of the best citizens, and resolve to send a deputation of Café-Procope 
patriots to the editors of these sanguinary journals, to express the hope 
of all French patriots that they will no longer calumniate the National 
Assembly, &c. The deputation, while remonstrating with the editors to 
whom they had been sent, threatened that they would punish the writer 
who persevered in his calumnies by leading him through Paris upon the 
back of an ass, the writer’s head turned to the ass’s tail. The Café Pro- 
cope, like the Café de Foy and the Café du Caveau, played no inconsider- 
able part in the Revolution. The Procope patriots returned again and 
again to the attack against the Durosoys and the Mallet du Pans. In 
one of their public letters they suggested that certain Paris sewers should 
be named after the preachers of anarchy and assassination. They were, 
indeed, a little parliament, sitting at round tables, sipping coffee or ab- 
sinthe, while they debated resolutions, and made or destroyed reputations. 

II 
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“Franklin is dead” was hung in this famous coffee-house over the door- 
way. ‘The great man’s bust was crowned with cypress-leaves; the chan- 
deliers were festooned with crape; and from the doors bread was dis- 
tributed to the poor. When war impended, the Procopes clubbed to- 
gether, and offered a stand of arms, “on the altar of the country, in the 
temple of the law.” When a paper was particularly obnoxious, it was 
solemnly burnt at the café-door. Indeed, in those days every little café 
that had its regular frequenters was the scene of paper-burnings, after the 
fashion of the famous Procope. Sometimes, however, ardent patriots re- 
paired to publishers’ shops to give forcible expression to their opinions. 
Gattey, “aristocratic publisher” of the Palais Royal, was visited by a band 
of young patriots, who fumigated his shop with vinegar and sugar, to de- 
stroy the breath of the bad citizens who frequented it. They also burned 
the “Acts of the Apostles,” and concluded their expressions of hostile 
opinion by intimating to the poor publisher that the first aristocrat 
whom they discovered in his house should be dipped in the Palais-Royal 
fountain-basin, to give him a patriotic baptism. To these extravagant 
lengths did public opinion run, directly it was permitted to run alone. 
Nursed in Madame Doublet’s news-saloon, it soon became a wild athlete. 
It is now an athlete in chains. And M. Hatin, one of the historians of 
the French press, approves the gyves. 


B. J. 
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Daughters of Eve. 
I 


Exuizabneta Ixcusarp. 


Let none of the sons of Adam nor of the daughters of Eve prejudge my 
intentions as to the spirit in which I mean to select for loving and careful 
portraiture a little picked troop from among my sisters in the great Earth- 
peopling family. If I begin with one who sought to yield obedience to 
a nature strongly yearning for action and emotion, first on the attractive 
but dangerous arena of the stage, then in the less exposed but hardly less 
trying and adventurous field of literature, I have special reasons for so 
doing, which are not inspired by any marked interest with which the class 
actress or authoress is by me invested. Perhaps, and most likely, I shall 
not choose a study out of either classagain. The mingling in the public 
and garish work of the world implied in such avocations is not for the 
most part favourable to the development of a truly womanly woman— 
generally the reverse; and my desire is to show you ever daughters of 
our first parent in whom is blazoned the true and direct lineage from the 
great original type of womanhood as first it came, in all its unfathom- 
able mystery, beauty, and tenderness, from the hands of the Creator, to 
be the solace and companion of His arch-creature, the bright diadem of 
his earthly lordship, yet through whom man should learn the humble 
lesson of his weakness, and climbing with sweat of brow the rugged 
steep of labour and knowledge, encouraged by the smiles, comforted by 
the affection of his helpmate, reach to an ever higher consciousness of his 
divine nature, until the great climax, when the heel ofa daughter of Eve 
shall: bruise the serpent’s head. Yet, if some ways of life which women 
may take up or be cast into expose them to heavy risks of deterioration 
in the special attributes and graces of their kind, she whose nature bears 
in purest and clearest effigy the stamp of eternal womanhood will pass, 
as with a charmed life, through the thorns and brakes of such ill-chosen 
paths, showing scarce the lightest mark upon her tender skin. Like 
spotless Una in the fable, she quells the fierceness of the fiercest lion that 
may break upon her from out the wilderness into which she has strayed, 
and bids him follow and serve her—turning her very temptations into 
fresh sources of helpful strength and influence. In these days, when the 
crowd of humanity grows daily more fearfully dense, and presses onward, 
eager, yet agitated and uncertain,—bearing down many an old fence, 
trampling into dust many an ancient usage,—woman is jostled in the 
tumult away from her natural protection and support, and thrust un- 
guarded into strange places, to do strange work amid strange folk. The 
timid creepers that should have twined and festooned about a homestead 
must now too often spread abroad, in weak bewilderment, their delicate 
tendrils over the world’s highway, brooking a thousand dangers amidst 
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its whirling heedless throng, or, striving to erect themselves into an inde- 
pendence forbidden by the law of their being, acquire strength only at the 
cost of a convulsive and ungraceful distortion of their native fibre. This 
social perplexity in the fit bestowal of the multitude of Eve’s daughters, 
this embarras des richesses in the matter of man’s most precious treasure, 
has begotten much doctrinal twaddle and misty theorising on the right- 
ful attributes and functions of the sex. Woman’s mission has been 
explained, or rather descanted on, by a chorus of philosophers, poets, 
romancers, mistagogues, of both sexes, in which the treble voices 
have not always issued from female throats, nor the bass from male. 
Taking it for granted, however, that woman’s mission is first and princi- 
pally to be a woman, and that if she be simply and truly this, whatever 
else is the purport of her creation will follow easily and naturally there- 
upon, without much deep thinking or invoking of rapturous visions, I 
fancy we shall learn more of this matter by placing before us in a good 
broad light a few examples, not of heroines, or meteoric *eings flashing 
upon the world with high and splendid endowments, but of the plainer 
and humbler material whereof the companion of man is ordinarily 
moulded, and who, though thrown by varying circumstances into un- 
usual and trying positions, have lived, loved, suffered, and endured, like 
steadfast, single-hearted women, never outstepping the boundary which 
instinct, rather than philosophy or reasoning, assigns to the modesty of 
their nature. Because, therefore, Elizabeth Inchbald, actress and au- 
thoress, struck me as presenting a marked instance of this happy sim- 
plicity and integrity of womanly nature, preserved intact through a life of 
extraordinary self-dependence and exposure to influences injurious to the 
delicacy of her sex, have I chosen her to lead the series I propose to open 
here; and not because she was a literary genius, a lioness of fashionable 
society, or exhibited her irresistible beauty and grace upon the scene. 

It is to be regretted that materials do not exist for obtaining such an 
intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Inchbald’s life, particularly the earlier 
and more chequered part of it, as, from the glimpses that remain to us, 
one is naturally eager for, both as a remarkable study of character, and 
as a story of deep interest. It is still more to be regretted that we have 
not the narrative of these vicissitudes, and of the battles, perils, and ex- 
periences of her impulse-guided existence, in her own graceful, simple, 
and direct language, as, prompted by an active and observant mind, she 
actually did record them. If we do not lament that the famous auto- 
biographic Ms., rich with scandalous revelations, which Byron so gene- 
rously presented to his friend Moore, was never permitted permanently 
to cloud the yet bright memory of that great poet and semi-monstrous 
man; if, per contra, the memoirs of that same friend and fellow-poet, 
edited by what he loved best of earthly things, “a noble lord,” have 
smitten his admirers with sorrow that they should ever have been allowed 
to note how much worldly littleness could be comfortably accommodated 
in the fiery soul of the patriotic bard and rollicking minstrel of love ard 
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wine, there can be but one feeling as to the gain to the world of a self- 
history written by one of so genuine, pure, and guileless a nature, allied 
with so clear and calm an intellect. But it was not to be. Under the 
fear that what had probably been written in strictly private commune 
with herself, rather than as a dramatic soliloquy to be overheard by an 
audience, might contain in its unguarded freedom matter of offence to 
the persons mentioned therein, or their surviving relatives and friends, 
she resolved to destroy the manuscript; not on her deathbed, however, 
as has been frequently written, but when her mind was obedient only to 
a heart and judgment unscared and undarkened by the approach of 
death. It had long been known to exist; booksellers, aware of the 
delicious nooks of privacy into which it poured light, were eager to bid 
for it; it represented, therefore, a good round sum; and Mrs. Inchbald 
had in early days so often shivered and shrunk in the keen blast of 
penury, that she had learned to set a high value on the comfortable 
warmth of worldly havings—regarded the smallest sum as of importance 
—was close, in short, as we shall see, for I do not mean to hide any of 
her weaknesses,—and this is one, besides, which I do not think so ill 
becomes a woman,—yet, at the bidding of her conscience, and yielding to 
the kindly impulse of her heart, she destroyed these memoirs. She had 
alluded, in speaking to her confessor—she was a Catholic—to something 
which she should wish to do on her deathbed. “ Do it now,” was the 


reply. Punctually and obediently the advice was followed, and the 


companion and confidant of years was cast into the flames. Now that 
all the good folks whom she may have drawn in these records with too 
free, or, rather, too faithful a hand, have long passed away like shadows, 
and more than one generation hes intervened, it seems hard that, for 
their sakes, we should have lost the most important portrait of the w ‘hole 
gallery—that of the painter herself; but as it was a work of humanity, 
and one that, in a similar case that touched ourselves, we should wish to 
see imitated, let us acquiesce, if not contentedly, thankful that good re- 
solutions are sometimes followed in spite of strong temptation, and 
look about us how we may repair the loss. Here is Mr. Boaden, 
eminent in theatrical biography, who will do his best to help us out of 
our ignorance with a pile of correspondence and a series of diaries, which, 
if not very full, extend to quite early girlish days, confided to him by 
publisher Bentley, to make therefrom a book which shall in some way 
answer to the title Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald. Not that Mr. Boaden’s 
best is the best that might have been at all, even with his compara- 
tively imperfect materials; for he has not the art to place his matter 
in that suggestive light which will make it go farthest, to beat out 
small grains of metal till they cover a goodly space in the eye; but he 
will, instead, hang to his dry and scanty facts garlands of irrelevant 
twaddle and incoherent moralising, which, like paper flowers on a wintry 
bush, increase rather than diminish the sense of meagreness and desola- 
tion. Nevertheless, such as he is, Boaden is our only guide, philosopher, 
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and friend, through whom we may hope to become acquainted with our 
subject ; and even with his glowworm’s light we shall see’ clearly enough 
a dainty woman’s figure lying in the night of the past. 

Elizabeth Inchbald, née Simpson, was born in 1753, at Standingfield, in 
Suffolk, not far from Bury St. Edmunds. Her father, who died when she 
was sight years of age, seems to have been asmall gentleman-farmer, and, 
though of no great means, to have had many friends among the wealthy 
and aristocratic inhabitants of the neighbourhood, who kept up an inter- 
course with the family for some years after his death, but by degrees 
dropped off; a fact not unnoticed by Elizabeth, who at about the same 
time was growing restless, and chafing at the dull uniformity of her 
farmhouse life, which contrasted so provokingly with her bright and busy 
day-dreams of the haze-wrapt world yonder in the county town, or, better 
still, in that great throbbing centre of life, thought, and emotion, London. 
Her education had been entirely at home, and chiefly of her own getting; 
for to her, literally, “reading and writing” had “come by nature”? In 
one of her entries concerning this period of her life she wrote: “It is as- 
tonishing how much all girls are inclined to literature to what boys are. 
My brother went to school seven years, and never could spell. I, and 
two of my sisters, though we were never taught, could spell from infancy.” 
Having clambered by her own effort into the orchard of knowledge—left 
to wander in it, plucking and eating at her will, no tree forbidden,—be 
sure the sulhiient, goldenest, strenkiost pippins were chosen, with little 
thought whether they were the wholesomest or most nutritious. What 
wonder, then, if these unwatched banquetings of a fast-growing, ever- 
hungering intellect begat some little disorder of the mental digestive 
organ, fits of nausea, and delirious dreams. “IfI stay longer here, I 
shall die,” exclaimed Elizabeth, probably after an extra feast of poma- 
ceous trash, in the shape haply of The History of Clarissa Harlowe, 
14 vols. octavo,—begging honest Samuel Richardson’s ghost’s pardon, and 
using the word “trash” in a relative sense regarding the immature state 
of Elizabetl’s mind. Mamma Simpson’s own intellectual diet was not, 
either, of a kind to set a safe example to our impulsive, impressionable 
maiden. The playhouse was Mrs. Simpson’s ruling passion, and she 
would, when the theatre at Bury St. Edmunds was open, frequently 
attend the performances. Through a cousin residing at Bury, she became 
acquainted with several performers; and Elizabeth was not only taken to 
the play at nights, but to the rehearsals in the morning. This initiation 
into the mysteries of that—to the inexperience of youth—enchanted exist- 
ence, an actor’s life—this glimpse of the fascinating contrast between the 
plain, easy, everyday affability of the comedian in his walking clothes, 
and the wondrous, unapproachable embodiment of the poet’s ideal at 
night,—were these not enough to fix the wandering aspirations of 
this secretly ambitious country girl, panting for a field in which to dis- 
play her conscious powers—thirsting to see and know life in any shape, 
so that it made her feel, so that it drove her to action? Elizabeth had 
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had her thoughts, even before this more intimate acquaintance with the 
coulisses, directed to the stage, as a golden gate through which she might 
escape into the active world. One of her brothers had taken to this pro- 
fession, and was playing at Norwich in 1770, under a manager of the 
name of Griffith. This fact was suggestive, and, notwithstanding what 
might by less determined spirits have been considered a fatal obstacle to 
the object of her ambition,—an impediment in her speech,—she proposed 
herself for an engagement to the manager, in a letter, enjoining the 
strictest secrecy. ‘The answer came; but, alas! it was of the true mana- 
gerial kind—complimentary, but negative. Still the correspondence was 
not abandoned, and must have taken a turn which, if not satisfactory to 
Elizabeth’s favourite project, must have been highly flattering to her 
sympathy-seeking nature. Whether or no this manager was gifted 
with second sight, could divine the charms of his correspondent while he 
was fully aware of her apparently insurmountable deficiencies, is not now 
to be known ; but he must evidently have paid such ample homage to her 
attractive qualities as to entirely overbear the effect of his disinclination 
to avail himself of her services; for the young girl’s mind had invested the 
chosen arbiter of her destinies with such a halo of romantic attributes, 
that in one of her pocket-books was found this flattering inscription, in 
such bold characters as are now unknown to the levelling system of modern 
female calligraphy : 
“R.LC.HA.R.D. G.RiFFiFH 


“Each dear letter of thy name is harmony.” 


An opportunity soon occurring of seeing another unknown object ot 
adoration—the great metropolis itself, where a sister married to a Mr. 
Hunt was settled—the unsubstantial image of the Norwich manager 
receded before a conflux of exciting realities. Among these tangible 
facts, which for a time blotted’out the dim, but perhaps more exciting, 
shadows of the imagination, was Elizabeth’s future destiny, unrevealed 
yet by any, even the faintest presentiment—Inchbald, an actor of estim- 
able abilities. There was much to be got through by a young lady of 
sixteen, who had never before seen London, and had been dreaming cf 
its wonders and longing for its excitement with all her ardent little soul 
for years ; and however agreeable Mr. Inchbald’s attentions and manifest 
admiration may have been, this was but a hors d'wvre to the great ban- 
quet of metropolitan sights and sounds. If the impression on one side 
was not of the deepest, it was most fixed and ineffaceable on the part of 
the poor actor. When Elizabeth had returned to her prison-house in 
Standingfield, he wrote to her and to her mother letters of friendship, and 
something more; and eventually appears to have made a proposal of 
marriage, in definite terms, the answer to which is fortunately preserved. 
Whether the influence of the unseen manager of Norwich was still too 
potent on her imagination to be rivalled by any other visible and tangible 
individual, however agreeable, or whether the general determination not to 
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enslave herself'so early, constituted her real motive, Inchbald received his 
quietus for the nonce, in the shape of as grave and sententious an epistle 
as was ever indited by a female philosopher of sixteen. 

We now come to the critical step in Mrs. Inchbald’s life, which 
determined its future current, and exhibits the independence and determi- 
nation of her character in its strongest light, if not in one worthiest to be 
imitated. A clandestine visit to Norwich, while she was supposed to be 
staying at Bury St. Edmunds, was the preliminary, and there another at- 
tempt to procure an engagement with Griffith failed after a personal inter- 
view. She now resolved to carry out an intention which had no doubt been 
secretly nourished as a last desperate alternative, should all other readier 
and more natural means of gaining her object fail. This one culpable act 
in a long and almost blameless life stands thus recorded in her diary : 
“On the 11th of April 1772, early in the morning, I left my mother’s 
house unknown to any one, came to London in the Norwich fly, and got 
lodging’s in the Rose and Crown, in John Street.” 

Her first care on reaching the Rose and Crown, in St. John Street, was 
to seek an interview with King and Reddish, who were at the time all- 
‘potent at Drury Lane. King promised to call on her, but did not; and, 
imagining he was deterred from the shabbiness of the neighbourhood in 
which she had taken up her abode, she removed at once to the White 
Swan, Holborn Bridge, where she remained some days, patiently awaiting 
the result of her applications to the managers, spending much of her time 
in reading, and occasionally walking out to see the town, but always 
avoiding public thoroughfares, and taking the most unfrequented streets. 
Notwithstanding these precautions in keeping out of sight, and the strict 
seclusion in which she lived, only seeing the landlord of the house and 
his wife, who took a strong interest in her, and frequently invited her to 
their table, she was surprised to receive a letter from a stranger, addressed 
to her at the White Swan in her own name. The writer’s name was 
Redman; he had been struck with her beauty in the streets, and wished 
for a further acquaintance. The frank and fearless nature of Mrs. Inch- 
bald prompted her to answer him at once; and the sort of answer this 
was may be guessed from the fact that Redman did not renew the cor- 
respondence. About this time she had written to one of her married 
sisters, then living in London, to acquaint her with the step she had 
taken, and was awaiting the answer, when she accidentally encountered 
the husband of another married sister, or, as the unexpected meeting’ is 
quaintly entered in her diary, “happened of brother Slender.” She was 
now, whether she would or no, brought in contact with her relations, and 
almost immediately after took up her residence with the Slenders. 

Meanwhile, the negotiation with King’ had been handed over to Dodd, 
who appeared to have espoused her interest with great zeal and kind- 
ness, but soon gave occasion to discover that he was actuated by any thing 
but pure benevolence or enthusiasm for rising talent. She records, at one 
interview that certain gallant demonstrations of his quite “‘ frighted” her, 
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and at another, that she was “vexed and annoyed.” At last, the dastardly 
scoundrel pushed his insults so far that he provoked the spirited damsel 
to an act of instantaneous and righteous vengeance. The tea-things 
being on the table at the time, she seized a basin which had just been 
filled with hot water, flung it in the face of the offender, and rushed out 
of the house. There is no mention of this incident in Mrs. Inchbald’s 
diary, but the story is related by her biographer as having been generally 
repeated in theatrical circles, and being undoubtedly authentic. Miss 
Simpson must now fully have realised the gigantic obstacles, perils, and 
degrading trials which lay in the path she had chosen to follow with such 
intrepid self-reliance. Often must she have wept at the bitter mortifi- 
cations to which she was exposed; and now her annoyances were brought 
to a climax by open insult. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good; 
and the adverse gale that had beaten back the ambitious and adventurous 
maiden filled the sails of her long-devoted friend and admirer Inchbald, 
whose suit prospered as her chances of ever, by her own single effort, 
attaining the fulfilment of her ardent desires became less and less. His 
visits at her sister’s house had been frequent, and he had assisted the fair 
aspirant with the most friendly and paternal advice. That she should in 
her peculiar position gradually see in him the guardian and protector she 
required in the struggle she had undertaken, was natural; while the 
reflection that through his influence she might most readily obtain that 
opening for her talents on the stage which she so ardently sought, must 
have pleaded very strongly in his favour. He did not inspire her with 
what is called a romantic passion; but she saw in him a kind, upright, 
accomplished man, to whom she had every reason to be attached from 
gratitude, and to whom she might safely intrust her affections. Many 
folk would think this a better ground for matrimony than all the senti- 
mental raptures in the world. Perhaps Elizabeth thought so too, for she 
was a strange mixture of impetuosity and prudence, enthusiasm and dis- 
cretion. What with friendship, gratitude, respect, esteem, prudence, an 
intense longing to tread the boards, and a dash of despair, such a com- 
pound of impulses and emotions was made up as met Inchbald’s increas- 
ing ardour nearly half way ; so that on the 9th of June 1772, a Catholic 
priest was summoned to the house, and Elizabeth Simpson and George Inch- 
bald were duly married according to,the forms of the Catholic religion, 
in the presence of her sister and brother-in-law. The next day, the 
marriage ceremony was again performed between them, according to the 
Protestant rites. The quiet and prosaic manner in which this little 
matrimonial transaction was conducted is evidenced in the fact that 
the bride and her friends went the same evening to the theatre, to see 
the bridegroom act the part of Sir Charles Oakley, in Zhe Jealous 
Wife, notwithstanding and in spite of all omens, waggishly adds Mr. 
Boaden. 

Soon after this, Mr. Inchbald and his wife set out on a professional 
tour in the north, and Mrs. Inchbald became suddenly initiated in all 
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the drudgery and anxiety attending the life of a strolling player; but I 
shall not follow her with any minuteness through these, for the most 
part, painful and perplexing experiences. Of this first part of their joint 
career let me only say that, having assiduously studied, or, as she has it, 
“spouted,” with her husband, who taught her a better style of declama- 
tion than she had taught herself, Mrs. Inchbald made on the 4th of Sep- 
tember her first appearance on any stage, at Edinburgh, in the character 
of Cordelia, her husband playing Lear. The discipline imposed on persons 
who wish to overcome an impediment in their speech is not conducive to 
spirited or very natural elocution. There is always a perceptible drawl, 
and a slowness in their utterance, which can only be suitable to certain 
passages. Mrs. Inchbald was not exempt from these disadvantages, and 
her first efforts were of course more obnoxious to this reproach than was 
subsequently the case. ‘Though the intelligence of her reading and the 
beauty of her appearance produced their natural effect, it was felt that 
there was a want of warmth and impulse in her impersonation, and the 
general impression was chilly and formal. I shall say very little more 
about her progress after this, save that she played a multitude of parts, 
great and small, but chiefly those in which personal beauty is a necessary 
attribute. This was not always the case, however, for, among the vicissi- 
tudes of her professional career, she had at one time to go on as a masque 
in Romeo and Juliet, and at another to personate one of the witches in 
Macbeth. Of course she greatly improved with such varied practice, 
and gathered profit from this hard and mortifying discipline. But it is 
not with the actress that I have to do, but with the woman. Married 
life brought its trials and temptations, scarcely less severe than those en- 
dured by the maiden in her single-handed battle with the world. Actors 
are commonly fond of society, of convivial habits, which, as they are 
sought after a good deal, they have ample opportunities of improving. 
Inchbald formed no exception to his class, and, under the misleading 
influence of a certain Mr. Wilson, was often absent from home. The 
newly-married wife, so lately an object of unceasing adoration and con- 
stant attention, began to feel injured and neglected. Such a state of 
things, when the lady is beautiful and en évidence, is apt to conjure up 
volunteers to fill up the vacancy, vice mariti, absent without leave. At 
Edinburgh such a volunteer did come forward, calling himself Sterling; 
and, on the strength of an acquaintance formed through having played 
Iago, as an amateur, to Inchbald’s Othello, paid frequent visits to Desde- 
mona; such visits being always remarkably coincident with the absence 
of Othello. The uniform of such volunteers is sheep’s clothing, and when 
they have established a firm footing as the representatives of guileless 
innocence, they suddenly show themselves ravening wolves. This wolf, 
however, as soon as he was discovered, was driven from the door; but 
not, be it told, for the instruction of all conjugal absentees, without ex- 
traneous assistance in the shape of the ghostly advice and paternal ex- 
hortation of a good priest. While in Edinburgh, Mrs. Inchbald applied 
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herself to the study of French, in which she got instructed at a rate 
which suited her economical views—namely, a shilling a lesson. This 
acquirement turned out more rapidly of advantage than had been con- 
templated, for her husband suddenly determined to pay a visit to France, 
partly because Mrs. Inchbald’s health seemed to need a change, and 
partly because he thought he might bring into use a second string he 
flattered himself he had to his bow, which might possibly render the 
first, with which he was a little dissatisfied, unnecessary,—this was por- 
trait- painting. Having accumulated a small capital, off started the 
couple, full of new schemes, bright hopes, and the pleasure of a total 
change of scene and relaxation from the harassing fatigues of a player’s 
life. The dream was of brief duration. They saw a good deal of French 
scenery, visited Paris, and made many friends there, enjoying its sights 
and gaieties; but the portrait-painting was not in requisition, and, the 
funds beginning to dwindle ominously, a rapid return to England was 
executed. They landed at Brighton, and during their short stay here 
suffered the severest straits of poverty. On several occasions meals had: 
to be suppressed, and once they adjourned to a turnip-field for their 
dinner. Provincial engagements were again sought; and by and by 
Inchbald and his wife are at Liverpool, where they make acquaintance 
with Mrs. Siddons, who was in the mortifying period of her career when 
she had been returned upon the provinces from the capital. The party was. 
joined soon by John Kemble, then a young man of twenty, who had just 
returned from Douai, where he had passed through a course of theo- 
logical and classical studies, with the intention of entering holy orders.. 
For the first time since her marriage Mrs. Inchbald found herself now 
surrounded with companions worthy of her refined and intellectual na- 
ture. During her stay in France she had commenced that course of 
careful reading and disciplined study from which were derived’ the large 
and ready store of knowledge and the strength of understanding which 
distinguished her in her literary labours. She read histories and bio- 
graphies, making copious extracts, and drawing up epitomes of the chief 
facts and dates, for the use of her sisters, that they might benefit by the 
knowledge she was acquiring, and become, though at an easier cost, ac- 
complished women. Her studies were still continued in the intervals of 
her theatrical engagements, and were now conducted a good deal under 
the guidance of John Kemble, between whom and Mrs. Inchbald a last- 
ing friendship arose. It was at this time that the first rudiments of the 
Simple Story were sketched, and in John Kemble, with his remarkable 
beauty and manly grace, his accomplished mind and varied abilities, and 
the severe and chastened tone which pervaded his manner and actuated 
his opinions, she admiringly saw the model of her Doriforth. It has 
been said that John Kemble was diverted from the Church to the stage 
by meeting and becoming enamoured with Mrs. Inchbald ; but we have it 
on the lady’s own undoubted authority that “le never was her lover.” A 
few years after, when she was a widow, all the world made up their minds. 
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that they would marry; but, although Mrs. Inchbald has very frankly 
confessed that she would have “jumped to have him,” John Kemble’s 
regard for her never became sufficiently warm to prompt him to make an 
offer. As I have been led to anticipate time, it is scarcely worth while 
to retrace my steps further back than the period of Inchbald’s sudden 
and melancholy death while with Tate Wilkinson’s company, at Leeds, 
in September 1779. They had just at that time reached a turning-point 
in the dreary struggle to which they had been condemned. Their in- 
come was gradually improved, their position as artists much raised as 
members of a company which ranked next the metropolis, and they were 
making friends worthy of their merits and high character. In one day— 
nay, in one moment—without warning, the dark curtain of death. de- 
scended on the brightening scene. An unsuspected affection of the heart 
was the probable cause of this catastrophe, the appalling suddenness of 
which added immensely to the natural feelings of Mrs. Inchbald at so 
irreparable a loss. The day of her bereavement is entered in her diary 
“A day of horror,” and the week following, “A week of grief, horror, 
and almost despair.” The close of this year is thus commented on: 
“Began the year a happy wife—finished it a wretched widow.” 

If we have seen that, as a wife, Mrs. Inchbald had to contend against 
dangers, perplexities, and hardships of many descriptions, how much 
more are the courage, firmness, and innate worth of her nature about to 
be tried when she is left a widow at six-and-twenty, to battle for herself 
against the grinding tyranny and injustice of managers, to thread her 
way through the snares and temptations which would now more than 
ever encompass her path, and to repel the cowardly insults which her un- 
protected position would again certainly provoke! The perils of her 
position gave natural anxiety to her friends, and they endeavoured to 
persuade her to Jeave a profession in which she was exposed so peculiarly 
to dangerous influences. A lady in Edinburgh, with a view to add 
weight to her persuasion, begged Dr. Geddes to try the force of his ex- 
hortations to bring about the desired secession of Mrs. Inchbald from the 
stage. To his honour be it said, that divine took so liberal and unbigoted 
a view of the question, as to leave Mrs. Inchbald’s conscience unfettered 
by an attempt to give the high sanction of such an authority as his to 
the commonplace religious stigma affixed to the theatrical profession. 
In his sensible letter, in which he avows that, with Francois de Sales, he 
considers a play an indifferent thing, and does not regard actors and 
actresses as necessarily bad people, he leaves Mrs. Inchbald to decide 
whether in her heart she conceives her avocations incompatible with her 
duties as a Christian, and the exact observance of her religion. It is not 
to be doubted that Mrs. Inchbald gave mature consideration to the argu- 
ments of her friends; and if she decided to continue in the profession of 
her husband, to which she had been so long attached, and for which she 
had endured so many sacrifices, it was in the firm conviction that her 
strength of character ‘and devotion to her duties would bear her harmless 
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through the dangers of her career. Although Mrs. Inchbald’s salary was 
yaised after a time by Tate Wilkinson, (from a guinea to thirty shillings a 
week!) she determined to try her fortune in London, probably with a view 
principally of advancing her literary efforts. She became a member of Mr. 
Harris’s company, at the liberal salary of 1/7. 6s. 8d. a week, subsequently 
raised to 2/.; and when a friend of hers expostulated with the manager 
at this small stipend, his characteristic reply was that, “if she had a low 
salary, she did high business, and could not be paid in consequence and 
money too.” Mrs. Inchbald had made her début in Bellario, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Philaster, but did not make any great impression until her 
appearance as Angelica in The Fop’s Fortune. It was in this character 
that Harris first saw her act; and the approbation he expressed embol- 
dened her to send him a farce she had written. It was refused, and, pro- 
bably, without being read or even looked at, for Mr. Harris’s friends, no 
doubt on his authority, went about saying that the piece she had sent in 
to him was “indecent, and had not a word rightly spelt.” Subsequently, 
when she went to the Haymarket, Colman, the manager, was so pleased 
with her, that he produced her farce; although, after having read it, he 
said, “‘ he never met such a cramp hand, or was so much puzzled to make 
out a piece.” It was called Zhe Mogul Tale ; and as the authorship 
was to be kept a secret, Mrs. Inchbald played a small part in it, to divert 
suspicion. The success is thus modestly recorded in her diary: “TI 
played in The Mogul Tale—it went off with the greatest applause.” It 
is said that her two-fold fright as actress and authoress was so great on 
the first night as to completely overthrow her self-possession; and having: 
to take up as a cue the words “ Hyde Park Corner,” and repeat them as 
if in surprise, she was so paralysed with fear as to be scarcely able to 
open her mouth; and stuttered out the words “Ha-y-de P-pa-a-rk 
Co-co-orner!” with such a ghastly visage and sepulchral tone, that the 
house was convulsed with laughter. The success of this farce induced 
her to remind Colman that he had a comedy of hers by him, sent in under 
the name of Woodly. He read, accepted, and brought it out under the 
name of J’'Ul tell You What. From this date her literary fortune com- 
menced. One touch of the sunshine of success had at once melted the ice 
of neglect in which her previous efforts had been locked up. Her Simple 
Story, for which she could not even gain the attention of the booksellers, 
she now disposed of at 100/.a volume. But let us leave the successful 
authoress to her triumph and prosperity. Any biographical dictionary 
will supply a catalogue of her works; and I am not going here to enu- 
merate or criticise them. 

It is only with Elizabeth Inchbald lone widow, courted beauty, 
prudent economist, warm-hearted friend, and generous devoted sister, 
that I have present concern. It may be conceived that in her position, 
and with her extraordinary personal and mental charms, offers of mar- 
riage and other less flatttring proofs of the influence of her fascinations 
were not wanting. By a sad fatality, however, when the attentions she 
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received were sincere and honourable, her heart refused to respond to 
them; and where she felt her inclination would willingly lead her, she 
was repelled by the evidence of levity and selfishness. Years thus passed 
away, and with them, though slowly, the bloom of beauty, on which she 
set as high a value as the most arrant coquette. This concern about her 
personal appearance was a ruling trait in her character, and in amusing 
contrast with the sterling qualities of heart and mind which we might 
have expected would have overruled such vanity. It was, however, a 
part of her thoroughly frank and direct nature both to feel strongly the 
advantages of her beauty, and keenly regret its decline, and to make no 
disguise either to herself or to others of this feminine weakness. Among 
the yearly summaries she was in the habit of making of her general con- 
dition are the following simple and sincere avowals : 

“1798. Happy, but for a suspicion amounting to certainty—that of a 
rapid appearance of age in my face. 

1799. Excessively happy, but for the still nearer approach of age. 

1800. Still happy, but for my still increasing appearance of declining 
years.” 

This susceptibility concerning the loss of her beauty was never effaced 
by age; and it is recorded that when John Kemble came to take leave of 
her previous to his last journey to Switzerland, she received him with her 
face averted to the wall, and continued in that position throughout the 
interview, refusing to reveal to him the ravages of time in those charms 
with which she had once hoped to win his heart for life. 

I have spoken of Mrs. Inchbald’s care of money. This character- 
istic had grown upon her, no doubt, both through her strong desire for 
independence and the absolute necessity for the strictest economy during 
her early struggles ; but though it gave rise to many traits of apparent 
avarice, it had a very different basis than the mere selfish greed for 
money. Throughout her life she had pinched and denied herself to help 
her family, and when only making thirty shillings a week, she contrived 
to live on twelve, that she might have it in her power to render them 
occasional assistance. It may be imagined with what almost superhuman 
economy her scanty means were managed, when, notwithstanding this 
liberality, she had contrived to save nearly 3007. when her husband died. 
To the end of her life she was equally rigid in her self-denial, that she 
might be generous to others; and when she was herself advancing in 
years, the most painful privations were voluntarily endured, to afford com- 
forts to a sick sister, who does not appear to have shown much gratitude. 
The annuity of 100/. a year she allowed her at these sacrifices she never 
availed herself of when its recipient had died, but devoted it still to deeds 
of charity. Well might she write at this time, “I trust I please God, 
though I may not please his creatures. I have always been aspiring, and 
now my sole ambition is, to go to heaven when I die.” 

In illustration, on the other hand, of the extreme to which she carried 
her observance of the maxim, “Take care of the pence,” &c., several 
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anecdotes are related, of which the most remarkable are these two. When 
she was living at Kensington, Miss Wilkinson and Mrs. Siddons drove 
out in a pony-chaise to visit her. They were detained rather late at her 
house, and, to save time, wished to take a shorter route home than that 
by which they had come. But as this would involve paying a turnpike, 
and neither of them had any money, they asked her to lend them two- 
pence. ‘To their surprise, they were stedfastly refused. “T’ll lend you 
ten pounds,” she said, “because you'll remember to p-p-ay, but I won’t 
lend you twopence, because that you'll never pay again.” On another 
occasion she was proceeding, one cold wintry Sunday afternoon, through 
the snow-covered streets, on her way to dine with the Siddonses, when 
the poor man who used to sweep the crossing at Great Russell Street, 
shivering in his rags, solicited her for a trifle. Whatever her compassion 
might have been, it did not overcome her desire to keep her pence in 
her pocket. Just as she was passing to the other side of the street, her 
foot slipped, and she fell. The old man flew generously to her assistance. 
Still she held firm, and merely thanked him. But as she proceeded, the 
thought of the poor old mendicant’s pinched and blue looks, of his for- 
giving nature, and of her want of feeling, so agitated her that when she 
reached the Siddonses’ she was nearly fainting from the conflict of emo- 
tions she had endured. 

During the latter part of her life Mrs. Inchbald lived entirely retired 
from society, and could rarely be induced to emerge from her seclusion. 
Her last years were spent at Kensington House, at that time a Ca- 
tholic establishment; and here, on the Ist of August 1821, at the 
age of 68, she died. She was buried in the churchyard at Kensington, 
where, near the eastern wall, a simple monument is placed to her memory, 
—a memory which I have here feebly endeavoured to revive as that of 
one of the fairest and most gifted of Eve’s daughters, who lived purely 
through a life of extraordinary temptation, wasted not the talent in- 
trusted to her by the Divine Master, and redeemed the faults and follies 
from which no earthly being is exempt by the practice of that true charity 
which waits not for superfluity, but springs up green and flourishing 
in the rocky soil of self-sacrifice. 
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For Detter, for Worse. 





: CHAPTER X. 


AvutTuMN was beginning to throw its warm mellow tints over the rich 
foliage in and around Cheltenham, to which place Margaret, finding that 
Grace had felt keenly the separation from Ethie, had gone for a short 
visit ; and charmed with the loveliness of the scenery, after the flat un- 
interesting country about Deignton, Margaret spent a fortnight in ex- 
ploring its beauties with Grace, or driving out on to the hills and woods, 
with her mother, in search of the lovely views which were beyond their 
reach on foot. Her bright influence had a magical effect on Grace, whose 
spirits returned, and with them her good looks. 

Grace was to be the first to leave. She and Susannah were to start 
the following day. 

“ You have given this place, which used to be so hateful to me, quite 
a charm, Margaret,” Grace said, as she and her sister stood at the draw- 
ing-room window, watching the throng of gay idling people parading up 
and down the promenade. 

“ You will find Leigh Moss very different; there will be no pretty 
faces or gay bonnets to look at. It is a long while since you lived in the 
country ; do you think you will be able to endure it?” Margaret replied. 

“It is to be hoped so, for Ralph’s sake,” Grace answered, with a laugh. 
“ All this is well enough now,” she added, in a graver tone; “ but when 
I was alone, fancying a hundred things, longing to go somewhere, to do 
something, without a soul to sympathise with me, or tell me what to do, 
—it was perfectly hateful to me, the sight of so much gaiety, and not one 
person who really cared a straw about me.” 

“Yes, I can understand it quite well; we are never perhaps so influ- 
enced in our opinion of the exterior world as when the mind is harassed 
or distressed. But you are too young yet, Grace, to give way to depres- 
sion. You must strive against it steadily, as a great duty, or it will rob 
your youth of that enjoyment so peculiarly its own, and which never re- 
turns in its own fullness in after-years.” 

“T did try to rise above it all, Margaret; but there seemed nothing to 
hope for or todo. Mamma did not understand me, and I believe thouglit 
me very discontented. Ethel was gone into her own bright world, away 
from us all, and you doing so much for every body ; while I alone seemed 
useless either to myself or others.” 

“Well, you will have work to do now with Ralph. It is good for us 
to work while we are young. You must assist him in his schools, and 
leave him some time free to spend with Katie, when she joins you.” 

“ And Ethie !” Grace said doubtfully; “ to have the very barest chance 
of meeting her fills me sometimes full of joy ; but then comes all the doubt, 
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and those horrid fancies which have haunted me ever since her wedding, 
that Ethel will never know us again. I saw it in Philip’s manner, in all 
he said and did ; and when he finds that we are actually at his own place, 
forestalling him as it were in all his plans, I feel sure it will drive him 
wild.” 

“T cannot tell why it should be as you seem to fear,” Margaret said 
doubtfully, “unless, indeed, Ethel wished it; and it seems treason against 
her to suppose for a minute that her being ‘ Lady Leigh’ would make her 
less loving and affectionate towards her sisters. But we may be worrying 
ourselves very needlessly, Grace; perhaps, after all, Sir Philip will rejoice 
to find Ralph at Leigh Moss.” 

Grace shook her head. “ You would not doubt it, Margaret, if you 
had only seen how completely he ignored us all;—how he ordered every 
thing his own way; talked mamma over to his own opinions; fixed and 
arranged every thing ; prevented mamma from writing to Ralph to come 
and marry them; had a quiet reason for all he did, and then turned off 
the subject as if, after he had decided it, no further doubt could arise. 
The only thing which made him at all uneasy was myself. He knew that 
Tread his heart ; and oh, Margaret, I am sure he shrank from me; I felt 
that he feared me !” 

“ But why, with such feelings, should he have made a marriage of 
which even then he was ashamed? Why, despising her family, should 
he have proposed to Ethel at all?” 

“That part of the affair I have never yet unravelled. That he felt 
desperately in love with Ethel I do not doubt, and do not wonder at 
either; but having taken time to consider the matter over, why he should 
voluntarily follow us here and propose at once baffles my skill to under- 
stand.” There was a long pause, and then Grace added, “There is 
always a doubt in my mind how Ethel will get on with the proud mother 
and sisters, who could not come to have a look at the poor little bride, 
though they could choose her dress and her servants, and no doubt teach 
Sir Philip how to treat those new relatives who were to be seen and heard 
ofno more. Before this, perhaps, Ethie may have needed us; and then 
what a comfort it will be to be living any where within reach of her !” 

“And it may happen, Grace dear,’ Margaret said quietly, “that 
Ethel will not want you. A wife’s love and obedience are so wrapped 
up together, it is hard to try and separate them. Ifsuch is her case,—I 
do not say it will be so, but I cannot help thinking that it may be so,— 
let us never attempt to throw difficulties in her way; rather let us wait 
until events render our reunion desirable.” 

Grace’s tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“Tt seems very hard to bear,” she said, as she stood wiping them 
away ; “but I will try and do as you wish; I know, Margaret, you are 
always right.” 

Susannah took Grace to Birmingham the next day, to meet Ralph; 
and then Margaret, with Mrs. Atherton and her maid, started off for 
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Deignton. Margaret’s heart almost failed her as they drew near their 
journey’s end. She dreaded the shock to her mother when she realised 
in all its truth the strange home and strange work which occupied all 
her time and attention, and in which, in some measure, she must now 
share. How thankful the poor girl felt for the dusky evening, which 
wrapped the village in a veil before they drew up wt her own little door! 
It was a relief to have only the internal accommodations canvassed that 
night. Many anxious young hands and busy fingers had been at work 
during her absence, getting it all in apple-pie order before her return. 
Rachel Grey, in whose charge it had been left, had gone backwards and 
forwards to Miss Weldon, and had shown so much taste and judgment in 
her arrangements, that Mr. Weldon had been quite delighted, and pre- 
dicted all sorts of flattering surprises when Margaret arrived and learnt 
how active and energetic she had been. Both she and Annie Morley 
stood at the door to welcome the travellers; and the tiny room, with its 
white muslin curtains, cheerful fire, and moder. ator-lamp, looked the very 
picture of neatness and comfort. 

Mrs. Atherton looked at it all with a less dissatisfied expression than 
her daughter-in-law had ventured to hope for; and the “ Well, upon my 
word, Margaret, it is not so bad, after all, as I had expected from your 
description,” sounded like praise to poor Margaret’s anxious ears. 

Margaret’s early breakfast was long over before Mrs. Atherton came 
down to explore by daylight the ins and outs of her little domain ; and it 
would be difficult to say which party looked the most astonished,—Mrs. 
Atherton and Susannah, when they walked into the sclioolroom, and 
found Margaret surrounded by a roomful of little children from two 
years old to ten, or the children, as they gazed in mute wonder and awe 
at the pretty pale lady in such deep black crape and her close widow’s 
cap, always followed about by the smiling-faced black woman, with 
shining jet hair and white sparkling teeth, wrapped up in endless folds of 
white muslin, and decked out ir. such heaps of glittering trinkets. 

“My dear Margaret, why, you will be tired to death with nursing 
that great fat child on your kzees, and with all those little things hang- 
ing about you! Do let Susannah take the baby and nurse it for you. 
And why don’t you send them all home to their mothers? Surely they 
are all too young to learn any thing.” 

“Not quite, mamma, as you will find if you will hear this little 
damsel say the new hymn she has learnt while I was away.” And Mar- 
garet slipped the book into her mother’s hand, and bade the little awe- 
struck wondering thing go through her lesson to “the lady.” 

“But, my dear, you will take cold! You are sitting in a thorough 
draught, the worst thing you can possibly do; and the sun shines full 
on your face. Do let me pull down the blind.” And away Mrs. 
Atherton trotted to see if she could not make the shade fall where 
Margaret sat. 

“We like plenty of fresh air and sunshine, mamma. These little 
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folks live mostly out of doors, you know ;” and a bright smile passed 
over Margaret’s face at her mother’s anxiety on her behalf. 

“Yes, but you don’t, child; and if you are not careful of yourself, 
what in the world is to become of all these labours of yours? Dear me,” 
she added, “I had no idea you kept a nursery. I thought, of course, 
your school was for big boys and girls, old enough to learn something, 
after all the trouble you bestow on them; but to be drudging yourself 
to death just to save the mothers the trouble of taking care of their own 
children, I do think is not only a waste of time, but very much beneath 

ou.” 

' “This is only for an hour and a half, and Rachel Grey mostly has 
the care of them. I am with them this morning for a reward for their 
having been good children while I was away. But come with me,” she 
added, putting down the fat child on the floor, “and I will show you 
how industriously my little domestics are at work, preparing to send you 
up a nicely-dressed cutlet and a small potato-pasty for your dinner. Do 
you know,” she added, “we are getting to be very proud of our capa- 
bilities as cooks; and though we do every thing on a very economical 
seale, we are as careful and nice in our preparations as Aunt Sarah her- 
self used to be.” . 

“Cook in such an outhouse as this, my dear!” Mrs. Atherton ex- 
claimed, as her eye ran over the brick floor and rough whitewashed walls 
of the little shed, by courtesy styled the kitchen, apparently deficient in 
any of the most common requisites of modern kitchens. “ Why, I de- 
clare it is not better than the Fairfield cellar.” 

Margaret laughed. ‘‘ Not much, I grant you,” she said; “ but that 
is just what I wish people to understand. Any body may learn to cook 
in a modern kitchen, where there is no end of steam and gas apparatus, 
and every contrivance besides which modern ingenuity can invent. But 
my girls live in cottage-homes, where many of them will live and die; 
and some are to go into service,—into families of the middle class, who 
have few or none of the contrivances for simplifying labour. Now my 
idea is, that if a girl can cook well and economically in this shed, with a 
simple fire of wood or coal, as the case may be,—if she can be neat and 
clean, and light-handed and careful, and gets a good knowledge of her 
work,—she will not grumble at her home, if she is destined to remain 
there; nor give herself airs when she goes out to service, and finds little 
better accommodation than this for her sphere of action.” 

“The world is grown so very good nowadays,” Mrs. Atherton ex- 
claimed, with a heavy sigh. “Every body must be doing something. And 
a world of mischief they contrive to do, that’s certain. They half of them 
don’t know it, I suppose, poor things. Now just think how the poor dear 
Dean toiled and slaved for one charitable society and another, and never any 
good came of it all that I ever heard of. I hope you won’t do the same, 
child, and throw away your life as he did, and nobody be a bit the better 
for your labours after all.” 
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“JT will take good care of myself, mamma, depend upon it; and when 
you have eaten your dinner, you shall judge if all my labour is wasted, 
bearing in mind, of course, that only a few months ago neither of these 
little maidens had attempted cooking in any shape. But here is Dame 
Price’s granddaughter come for her broth and pudding, and little Willy 
Simmons waiting for his sick sister’s apple-tart;” and she left her mother 
and Susannah to watch the young things carrying off the tempting-look- 
ing viands to their invalid relatives at home, while she opened the door of 
another small room, with no furniture but a long deal table, a little stove, 
and a clothes-horse, where two of the biggest girls were busily employed 
in ironing and plaiting a basket of clean clothes, to be sent up that after- 
noon to the rectory. By this time Rachel Grey was tying on bonnets 
and tippets, and sending home the younger children; while two or three 
of the bigger ones, with brooms and brushes in hand, were waiting to 
sweep and dust the schoolroom, preparatory to the arrival of Margaret’s 
second batch of scholars, who were to come to her after their own early 
dinner. Margaret herself put on her bonnet and shawl, and hastened up 
to the rectory. Mrs. Atherton stood too much on proprieties to accom- 
pany her—she would wait until Mr. Weldon had called on her; and 
though Margaret laughed, and assured her they were a simple people, 
who never stood on ceremony with their friends, she did not press the 
matter, but left her mother and Susannah to arrange themselves in their 
new home, while she sat chatting over the past events of the month with 
Miss Weldon, and hearing how satisfactorily Rachel Grey and Annie 
Morley had conducted the school during her absence from Deignton. 


CuapTer XI. 


Ir was some weeks after Mrs. Atherton’s arrival at Deignton, that 
Margaret was standing at the window of her sitting-room, putting off the 
leaves of some geraniums, which formed a screen from the road, and 
watching the sunlight on the glittering sides of the bright little fish 
which were darting so merrily from side to side of her pretty aquarium. 
Suddenly the omnibus pulled up at the gate, and Ralph Atherton himself 
issued from it. In a moment the brother and sister were silently folded 
in each other’s arms. “ My dearest Ralph, this is indeed delightful!” 
Margaret exclaimed; “but what can have brought you here?” and she 
led him into her sunny room, and made him sit down in her large arm- 
chair, while she stood by his side gazing into his bright handsome face. 

“T thought I should surprise you, Maggie,” he said; “ but almost 
till the last moment I was not sure of coming, and I did not like to run 
the risk of raising your expectations only to disappoint them. What time 
does your afternoon-work begin?—because I must beg a holiday for your 
scholars. I must have you all to myself while I am here, and my visit 
will necessarily be a short one. And so this is your domain, where you 
reign supreme,” he said, his eyes running rapidly round the room. “ Well, 
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your field of action is not so very bad, after all; it looks sunny and bright. 
But what do you do with our mother? You surély cannot all live in this 
room—my mother, Susannah, schoolmistress, and pupils !—do you ?” 

Margaret laughed. “Not quite so bad as that, either,” she said. 
‘This was my undisputed property until my mother came to me. Now 
I-am divided between two homes. I cannot quite give up possession 
here. It is where I retire to when I want to feel quite free. With 
mamma, I let as little of my ‘profession’ appear as possible. I must 
take you in and surprise her. You would be astonished,’ Margaret 
added, ‘to see how readily she has adapted herself to circumstances, 
and how well she bears the strange life into which I have brought her. 
She really gets quite interested in the children, and not only knits socks 
and comforters for them herself, but is actually teaching a class of girls to 
do it for themselves.” 

“ But this cannot be all her occupation? She must want some of her 
old amusements ;—the gossip of her friends, for instance ; the excitement 
of morning-calls ?” 

“T am sure she did sadly miss it all, and often fretted for more society ; 
but she has learnt to make amusements for herself, by counting how often 
carriages go past our windows, how many horses are shod at the black- 
smith’s in the week, and who patronises the new grocer’s shop over the 
way.” 

"Ralph laughed. “Oh, Maggie, and is that the extent of her employ- 
ment?” he asked. “Surely you cannot congratulate yourself on your 
achievements, my little sister, if you rise no higher in your intellectual 
scale than such homely amusements as these.” 

“This is not all. It is but a part of our daily work,” Margaret 
replied ; “‘and though to you it sounds very insignificant and trivial, it is 
not so in reality, if you compare it with the unemployed time or energies 
of the last few months. Oh, Ralph dear, you don’t know what a dread 
I had of the weight she would be on my hands ; and I ought to have been 
more trustful.” 

“T feared you had not counted the cost, Maggie, when you proposed 
having Mrs. Atherton here. I thought you would find it too heavy a 
burden to sustain single-handed. I have had many doubts about you, I 
can tell you, little sister.” 

“ But what could I do, Ralph? Grace could not have borne it longer, 
so there was really no help for me, you know. I assure you, I do infi- 
nitely better than I expected. Poor mamma! I really do not think she 
would care a bit for her quiet life, if she could but get people to recognise 
me as the ‘ Dean’s daughter,’ and not merely as a village schoolmistress.” 

“ And don’t you sometimes long to be free of her—to know that your 
time is your own?” 

“T do long for rest and quiet after a hard day’s work; but, in spite 
of this, there is a pleasure in finding, when the work is over, two anxious 
people waiting for you. While I am thus cared for, who could be 
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otherwise than happy? It would indeed be a spirit hard to please. And 
you and Grace may e@ngratulate yourselves that, in taking mamma and 
Susannah, and giving you only Grace to take care of, I have added so 
much to my own domestic comfort.” 

Ralph drew Margaret to him, and imprinted a warm brotherly kiss 
upon her lips. “ If you don’t ‘ extract honey out of every opening flower,’ 
I don’t know who does,” he said. 

“‘ Now, then, I really must take you to mamma,” Margaret said; “ if 
she or Susannah saw you getting out of the omnibus, I shall never be 
forgiven for keeping you all to myself.” And she led the way through 
the garden to the back entrance of Mrs. Atherton’s house. They had not 
seen him, however, and a proportionate amount of astonishment and de- 
light followed. Mrs. Atherton had never cared much for Ralph; a mu- 
tual indifference had sprung up between them, from the absence of all 
warmth on her side, which, while it had not much affected his comforts, 
had made him but barely tolerant of her foibles. Now, however, in her 
isolated home, her heart had opened and warmed to her husband’s chil- 
dren. She was better able to appreciate their worth, and to look on 
them with more of that pride and affection which she had hitherto lavished 
solely on her own. 

Susannah had gone off hastily, to enlist the services of Margaret’s 
kitchen for an impromptu dinner for the tall, handsome, grave-looking 
man,—no longer the Master Ralph who could not be compared with her 
own beautiful hoy, but a Reverend now, like his poor dear father, and to 
be treated with all the honour and respect due to so honoured a parent 
and so honourable a title. 

“And you are really going tobe married, Ralph?” Margaret said, 
as she seated herself beside her brother, after seeing her mother to her 
bedroom. 

“Yes, Maggie; really going to do the foolish thing which one 
‘always blames others for,—going to throw up my fellowship, and marry 
on a curacy.” 

“Tt seems very strange; but I am nevertheless very glad to hear it, 
for your sake as well as Katie’s. It is weary work waiting, perhaps all 
the best years of your life, for a living, which may disappoint you when it 
falls vacant ; while you and Katie are both unhappy and unsettled, fret- 
ting away your tempers and your good looks.” 

“ Yes, all this I have thought over very often, and at last concluded 
either to marry, or give up Katie entirely. I at last put the alternative 
in her hands, and we both fully agreed it was best to brave the world, and 
take our chance of poverty together. She has no home she ean rightfully 
claim, and we are both young enough to work. As we had fully made 
up our own minds, we determined not to wait for our plans to be divulged. 
I go on Saturday to Wy!minstre; on Monday we are to be married ; and 
you, Margaret, must go with me., I promised Katie, when I was there a 
fortnight ago, that I would _listen to no excuse.” 
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“ Katie knew I should have few to offer where you were so deeply 
concerned ; but the notice is a very short one fomso important a matter, 
and village schoolmistresses keep small wardrobes, remember.” 

“ Little preparation is required,” Ralph replied. “Gray stuff, printed 
calico, white muslin,—any thing will do. We don’t mean to make guys 
of ourselves, depend on it. A curate and his bride have little else to do 
but walk quietly to the early morning service, and get joined together,— 
for better, for worse,—in the simplest way ‘such matters can be contrived. 
But you will come, Margaret ?” 

“Certainly, dear Ralph. Who should be there if I am not? I only 
wish I could exercise the power of Cinderella’s fairy, and give you a 
dowry on the happy day that makes Katie yours.” 

“ And Grace, Ralph?” 

“Gracie has taken wonderfully to her new work, and makes an ad- 
mirable help to me in my parish.” 

“TJ am very glad to hear it,” Mragaret said fervently. “Poor girl! 
she only requires a stimulus to bring out her fine character. I feared 
that at first your place would be dull, after Cheltenbam, where Susannah 
tells me her beauty was getting talked about, and where, had she re- 
mained, it would have been almost impossible to have avoided being 
drawn into a vortex of gaiety, very undesirable for young girls. It is a 
better atmosphere for her under your roof; and she and Katie will be 
society for each other in your absence. Do not let her think she can 
ever be any thing more to Ethel.” 

“Grace knows it as well as we do, but she tries hard to shut her eyes 
to it. I fear I cannot help her,” Ralph replied, as he fondly kissed 


Margaret’s cheek, and wished her good night. 


CuapTeR XII. 


“ MarGarET, Susannah wants you, to try on your dress. I really 
could not have believed that a little careful ironing, with a fresh bow 
here and there, would have made it look so well—almost as good as if it 
had been new. With my lace shawl and your little chip bonnet, and its 
blue-and-white ribbons, I really think you will not look so out-of-the- 
way after all.” 

Margaret laughed at her mother’s unwilling admiration. “Now 
really, mamma, for a village schoolmistress, you must own, Susannah has 
turned me out in very admirable taste.” 

“You are not a schoolmistress at Wylminstre, remember, whatever 
you are here. Pray don’t learn to look at yourself in that light, child. 
If you once begin calling yourself so, every body will believe you are 
one.” Margaret only laughed, she did not attempt to argue the point 
with Mrs. Atherton. 

“Oh, Miss Margaret, if you had but seen Miss Ethel on her wedding- 
day! Such a splendid dress as they sent her from London! If ever 
there was an angel on earth, missie looked like one then !” 
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“ Dear Ethie!” she would have looked well in any thing. She did 
not require the aid of dress to set off her beauty. Having no pretensions 
to it myself, a little of your judicious aid, Susannah, is a great help to 
me.” 

“Not so much as your sister’s, maybe; but you have got far more 
than most folks—something that prevents any body from missing it 
when they look at you. Really, Miss Margaret dear,” Susannah added, 
as she walked round her, smoothing down the folds of her dress, and 
- carefully inspecting her own handiwork, “I must say, I wish it was 
your own wedding you were going to instead of Mr. Ralph’s.” 

“ Ralph would not thank you for that wish, Susannah; and I am sure 
I do not,” Margaret replied, laughing. 

“Margaret marry! How can she ever be married in such a’ place 
as this is? What man would be bold enough to marry a village school- 
mistress, I wonder?” Mrs. Atherton broke in. “I declare, if it were not 
for the good match Ethelind made, poor child, I should be quite in de- 
spair. There is Grace buried alive in an out-of-the-way place nobody 
knows where; and Ralph going to throw himself away on a penniless 
girl, half a Quaker like himself,—when by a good connection he might 
have made his fortune, and his sisters’ too. And then, look at Margaret, 
settled down in this stupid place, loosing caste and connections, and 
every thing else! Margaret will never marry, depend upon it.” 

“Dear mamma!” Margaret exclaimed good-humouredly, “how 
shall I ever make you believe that it is the last thing I look upon as the 
end and aim of a woman’s existence. But I can hear Ralph’s step,” she 
added, trying to turn the subject, which she had often to battle with now, 
and which experience had taught her was a very sore one. “TI will run 
down-stairs and see if he approves of my appearance.” 

The brother looked her over, and finished off by giving her a kiss. 
“What a pity you are not to be a bride as well as Katie,” he said. “It 
would be better than teaching naughty children to read and spell. Have 
you never repented, my little sister?” he asked, as he gazed fondly into 
her large soft eyes. 

“ Never, Ralph!” Margaret replied, with a heightened colour, but in 
a low steady voice; “I have regretted, but I have never repented. But 
you are as bad as mamma,” she added, a minute afterwards. ““ And she 
is always regretting that the few good looks I possess will soon fade 
away; and that no one will dream of venturing on so bold a step as 
marrying a village schoolmistress.” 

“She is right, I dare say,” Ralph replied. “ Here there certainly 
does seem little chance for you; but you don’t mean to spend all your life 
at Deignton?” 

“No, certainly. The opening seemed just what I most wanted, at 
the time I undertook it. It has enabled me to remit Frank his allowance 
without drawing on our income; and has not only given me employment, 
which I wanted, but the means of testing some of those schemes which 
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before had been but theories, and of course proportionally valueless. I 
am already leaving it very much in Rachel Grey’s hands. Directly I can 
safely trust her, I feel quite free to go elsewhere.” ; 

“T have just been looking over your establishment with Mr. Weldon, 
and listening to all the good things he has to say in your behalf. I am 
very glad to find, Maggie, that in your zeal for education you have not 
made pets of your scholars. You have not pampered them with all sorts 
of luxuries and comforts, such as poor honest people never obtain, and 
which puts children above parents and places, as well as making them 
saucy to their employers, and extravagant and wasteful of what belongs 
to others.” 

“That, Ralph, has been my great aim. I have seen that with schools, 
reformatories, prisons—no matter what it is (with the exception of work- 
houses and barracks) which men and women take up—human nature gets 
the better of discretion. Kind treatment becomesa hobby. We make pets 
of them, instead of teaching them how to battle with their difficulties, 
and some fail. It has been my intention to try and bring out their 
faculties, and leave them to apply them usefully afterwards. If I suc- 
ceed in making one good servant, one good wife and mother, real honest, 
industrious, hard-working, and methodical members of a family, I shall 
have proved I was neither mistaken in my theory nor have wasted my 
time in the endeavour. I have but one reward, one luxury,” she added, 
“which I freely allow myself; and you must come with me to-night, 
and see and hear for yourself. I let them exercise their own ingenuity in 
showing their appreciation of my labours by working for me in any way 
they please. I keep my singing-class entirely for those who deserve it.” 

Mr. Weldon joined them at tea. He was as pleased with the brother 
as the sister; and that was saying a great deal, for he stoutly maintained 
to every one, the like of Miss Atherton was not to be met with in the 
three kingdoms. Mr. Weldon pressed Ralph to remain one Sunday, and 
help him in the services. But Ralph shook his head; he was expected 
at Wylminstre the next evening, and he could not disappoint them. 

“T should have liked very much to have heard you preach a sermon, 
my dear,” Mrs. Atherton said ; “just to judge of your style. Preaching is 
thought so much of nowadays; I really do think there is as much fashion 
in religion as in a lady’s dress. At one time ‘prayers’ are what every 
body goes to church for; then comes a sudden change,—some wonderful 
Dissenting preacher makes a sensation with his wild and extraordinary 
sermons, and then we as suddenly find out that ‘sermons’ are the great 
matter, after all, by which we are to make sinners saints; and forthwith 
prayers are as good as ignored, and sermons are every thing.” 

Ralph laughed. “I am afraid, mother, you would not think my 
sermons likely to make many saints of sinners. I hope it may be so, but 
I assure you I do not feel at all sanguine.” 

“You will do very well in time, child, I dare say,—that is, if you 
don’t fly off into any of those extreme notions young men always think 
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it necessary to start with when they first become curates—to give the 
world an idea of their great zeal, I always fancy. I am sure I used 
often to wonder how the poor dear Dean bore all the nonsensical opinions 
he used to listen to so patiently from one young curate and another. 
High Church, Low Church, Broad Church! it was all pretty much the 
same,—all speaking with just as much authority and confidence as if 
they had been the ‘ Fathers of the Church,’ instead of being nothing but 
children just out of leading-strings.” 

A smile played round the corners of Mr. Weldon’s mouth. “My 
dear madam,” he said, “it is another sign of the times. We live ina 
‘fast age,’ and it is hard for some of us who belong to the past one to 
keep up with the rapid strides the young people make to our own harder- 
won wisdom and experience. However, it would certainly have been more 
satisfactory to us all,—even Miss Atherton yonder,” he added signifi- 
cantly ; “though she seems too busy over her tea-making to say so,—if 
Mr. Atherton had put asermon in his pocket, and given us an opportu- 
nity of passing judgment upon him ourselves.” 

Margaret was busy presiding at her little tea-table, spread out with 
all the little dainties her band of young cooks could devise to gratify her 
guests’ appetites. The rector thought he had seldom seen so pleasant a 
family party: Mrs. Atherton, with the soft full folds of her widow’s cap, 
forming a misty halo round her still pretty face; Margaret, in her plain 
gray merino, her little lace collar and cuffs her only ornament, and her 
hair, in its own glossy brightness, braided in full rich bands round her 
low broad forehead ; and Ralph, standing on the hearth-rug, in his tall 
manly beauty, with his straightforward steady gaze, and his kind genial 
smile, the very type of an English gentleman. 

When their tea was over, Margaret rose up and invited her guests to 
follow her across the garden to the well lighted and warmed schoolhouse. 
As she lifted the latch, and ushered in her guests, it presented a very ani- 
mated scene. Round three or four tables groups of boys and girls— 
young men and young women some of them, for there was no limit as to 
age—were congregated. . At one, six or seven boys might be seen poring 
over some interesting books, with maps and pictures upon the table. 
At another, four or five young women were industriously making a set of 
new bed-furniture for Miss Weldon. At a table ina corner several boys 
were writing copies, or working out sums upon their slates. Some were 
cutting and carving wood with their knives,—all sorts of little household 
comforts, spoons, stands, platters, many pretty and artistic; and little 
girls were covering books, and making carpet-slippers for their fathers’ and 
brothers’ wear at home. Rachel Grey and three or four of the most ad- 
vanced pupils were superintending it all. Every one looked comfortable 
and contented. They all rose up when Margaret’s warm, well-wadded 
red cloak and hood appeared within the door; but almost before she had 
hung it on its own peg’, they had again quietly resumed their work. The 
rector and Ralph passed about from group to group, making remarks and 
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asking funny questions, which sent many a light, low laugh round the 
table. Margaret, with the folding-doors of her own room thrown back, 
stood watching the expression of pleasure in her brother’s face. It was 
ample payment for the many hours of weary working and discourage- 
ment which she had passed through. . 

Presently one or two old people quietly lifted the latch, and walked 
in. “They had come to hear the music,” they said, “and they thought 
’twere about the right time for it to begin.” So Margaret opened her 
organ, while books and slates and work were carefully put away; and 
then those who could sing joined her in some of the choice though sim- 
plest hymns and choruses from Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssolin. 

Ralph stood by the fireplace with Mr. Weldon, listening to the steady 
swell of the young voices round his sister. She watched their own 
earnest expression, as if their hearts entered into their work ; and a dim 
though scarcely understood appreciation of the wonderful power of the 
composers was beginning to steal over and illuminate their uncultivated 
intellects, like a ray of light glimmering through a darkened window. 
She saw the pleasant smiles and gratified faces of the parents, who dropped 
softly in from time to time, at the ever-opening door, sitting quietly down 
in the far-off corners, or standing bareheaded and respectful, to enjoy a 
treat which it was evident every one appreciated and approved. 

Ralph was deeply moved. And these rough agriculturists, apparently 
no higher in the scale of intellectual society than any other set of villagers, 
had been thus trained and taught by the gentle kindness and skill of one 
pure-hearted, energetic girl, with few means beyond the rector’s cordial 
help and sympatliy, and her own untiring zeal. 

“This is the reward we give them,” Mr. Weldon said, “to belong to 
these evening-classes, which are open four nights in every week. Some- 
times Miss Atherton reads to them, sometimes I do, books of tyavels, or 
works on natural history. Or we give them little lectures on aquariums, 
drawing, manufactures, or whatever it may be; but we never go beyond 
the simple subjects, which all can follow and comprehend. ‘The school- 
room yonder we throw open every night, lighted and warmed, for those 
who, having no snug fireside at home, can come here and read the books 
we lend them, and the magazines and newspapers we contrive to supply 
them with. They can also practise their lessons better for these particu- 
lar nights than they could possibly do at home.” 

“ And with no supervision ?” Ralph asked. 

“Only such as my dropping-in at all times and seasons, Miss Ather- 
ton doing the same—often, indeed, sitting here, in her own room ; and our 
appointing the clerk’s son, a very respectable, steady young man, curator 
and care-taker of the books and papers. Of course, if one irreverent word 
is uttered, it takes away the privilege at once; but while Miss Atherton is 
with us there is no fear of such a thing occurring.” 

“ And when my sister leaves you?” 

“Don’t mention it!” Mr. Weldon said hastily, interrupting him. 
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“We can none of us bear to think of that part of the affair. It must 
come, we know,—and we trust we shall go on as she has started us; but 
we are not sanguine, neither can we bear to anticipate. But I must go,” 
he added; “ my sister will be wondering what has become of me.” And 
then, wishing Margaret and Ralph good night, he turned away to the 
door. 

The following morning, after placing her mother under the especial 
supervision of Annie Morley and Rachel Grey, Margaret started with 
Ralph for Wylminstre. It was nearly six o’clock in the evening before 
they arrived at Dr. Harford’s door. Margaret was to be the Harfords’ 
guest until after her brother’s wedding; she was then to spend two days 
with her Uncle and Aunt Waldron before her return to Deignton. 

There were lights shining cheerily through the curtained windows, 
and a large lamp in the hall, and Margaret’s eyes were dazzled by it as 
she stepped out of the dark fly. But little heads, one above another, came 
peering out of half-open doors, and then a rush and the joyful exclama- 
tion following of, “They are come, they are come! Aunt Katie, Ralph 
Atherton, and Margaret are come!” And the sitting-room door opened 
wide, and a smiling, fair-faced, and rather pretty-looking lady, in the quiet- 
coloured silk dress of a “ Friend,” and somewhat coquettish-looking little 
cap over her soft brown hair, came out into the hall, and welcomed them ; 
and behind her, as neat-looking and simple, if not quite as “ Friendly,” 
stood the blushing, trembling figure of “ Aunt Katie.” 

It was a warm and hearty welcome the travellers both received from 
Dr. Harford and his wife. Ever since Mrs. Harford’s margiage, her 
home had been that of her young sister; and now she and her husband 
braved the scruples and doubts of the “elders” of their sect, and from 
their roof Ralph Atherton was to take his bride. The rising young phy- 
sician, though still a Quaker in heart, was in too constant collision with 
men of fewer prejudices and wider views, not to find the rust of an al- 
most insulated and somewhat bigoted body daily yielding to the friction 
of society ; and if his own notions were becoming less “law-bound” than 
many of his brethren in the faith, they were also more “catholic” in their 
wide-spreading charity and good-will towards the judgments and opinions 
of others. 

Mrs. Harford and her sister were orphans. The latter had been Mar- 
garet’s schoolfellow when she resided at her Uncle Waldron’s. Perhaps 
it was the influence of her character on Katie which had first awakened 
in her heart that longing for a fuller measure of the “ grace” which the 
blessed sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper give, and which, if 
not absolutely denied by Friends, is at all events withheld from its 
members. 

It was a bright October morning when Ralph Atherton, with Dr. 
Harford, Katie, and Margaret, entered the little parish church of St. 
Jude, for the early morning service. Few knew that a marriage was to 
be performed, and fewer noticed the simple white muslin dresses of the 
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bride and her bridesmaids, for Margaret held two wondering little girls 
by the hand. Reverently they knelt with the few who worshiped so 
early in their parish church ; and then, when the rector entered the chan- 
cel, and the marriage service commenced, Dr. Harford led Katie to the 
altar, where Ralph, with Margaret beside him, had already taken their 
places. A few old people gathered up nearer to them, to get a look at 
the pale, quiet face of the bride, and to hear the reverent tones in which 
every response was made by the tall, calm, and collected-looking bride- 
groom, whose whole soul seemed absorbed in the prayers and vows he 
was making. The ceremony was soon over ; their signatures duly made; 
Dr. Harford’s brougham, at the door of the church, had received the 
happy pair; and Margaret, leaning on the doctor’s arm, with his little 
girls laughing and skipping about them, were making their way leisurely 
through the narrow streets of the old city, before many of its drowsy in- 
habitants had risen from their slumbers. 

A warm welcome and a pretty breakfast awaited their return. 
Margaret clasped Katie in her arms. “My brother's wife, my own 
dear sister now!” she said, as she imprinted a warm kiss on her blushing 
cheek. “This is indeed one of my happiest days. Oh, Katie! may 
your life be always as bright as this morning’s sunshine; and if Ralph 
cannot give you riches, may you ever have that peace and that love 
which the world cannot take away !” 

Mrs. Harford, in her plain rich silk and soft clear cap, looking so ex- 
quisitely fresh and pure, seated her fat, chubby baby on the rug; where, 
in stately baby-consciousness of its white frock and sash, and the bow of 
white ribbons which tied on its embroidered cap, it sat watching with 
wondering eyes the various proceedings of the party, while its mother 
was dispensing the hospitalities of her breakfast-table, over which a storm 
of beautiful flowers had fallen. 

Tokens of Uncle John and Aunt Sarah’s thoughtful love, in the 
shape of many useful household treasures of costly plate and china, were 
safely packed away for transmission to Leigh Moss; but neither of 
them could be persuaded to quit their own fireside. They were too old, 
they said, and too unused to such things now. One or two friends of the 
Harfords’,—Katie’s friends,—joined them at the breakfast-table, where, 
however solemn and stately such affairs usually are, there certainly was 
no lack of laughter and merriment during that wedding breakfast. The 
children besieged Ralph’s plate with all the good things they could heap 
together; while he laughingly pointed to their white sashes, and asked 
them what those “female dragons,” the “elders and overseers,” whom 
Aunt Sarah held in such reverence, would say to the finery their mother 
had decked them in. “Children are the parents’ safety-valves for Nature’s 
inherent vanity, it is my belief,” Ralph said, as he held up the ends of 
baby’s ribbons. “Why else is it one so often sees a demure-looking 
‘drab’ mother, with a train of little ones in no way differing from the 
rest of the world, except, perhaps, in the absence of skill or taste, in the 
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harmonious blending of colour, which two centuries of nipping and check- 
ing has almost obliterated ?” 

“That is touching on a tender point with my wife,’ Dr. Harford 
said. “I doubt if she will allow it. She will instance their love of 
colour in every thing but personal adornment ; their taste for flowers; 
their appreciation of art; their skill in drawing and painting; their—” 

Ralph laughed. “ And what else?” he asked. “ Their full appreciation 
of the comforts and conveniences of life I allow, but surely not of the 
beautiful; or why should they have chosen a style of dress so utterly out 
of harmony with all rules of art? They have not even the sanction of 
their founder for its adoption; for the broad-brimmed gipsy-hats and the 
blue-and-green aprons, which Aunt Sarah declares were the fashion 
even within her remembrance, must have been far more picturesque than 
the outrageous ‘ coal-scuttles’ which adorn the heads of the present gene- 
ration of ‘ Friends.’ That they do follow the fashion I aver, though I 
should shock Uncle John by saying so; or else, what has become of the 
venerable ‘three-deckers,’ and the knee-breeches, and long lapelled 
waistcoats that used to figure among ‘ Friends’ ?” 

“We are growing wiser, I suppose,” Dr. Harford replied. “We 
are learning the lesson that true Quakerism does not consist in the pecu- 
liar cut ofa coat, or the shade ofa colour, or even in using the more 
poetical, if—as with us—the less grammatical, singular number. Per- 
haps my young ones may live to see the day when the present stringent 
rules of our society will be replaced by broader landmarks.” 

“ When Quakerism will cease to be, except as a tale that is told,” 
' Ralph said. “Once remove the landmarks of singularity,—the self-im- 
posed tyranny of rules and laws; that sort of petty martyrdom which 
enthusiasts delight in, and which acts alike on a Quaker, a Tractarian, a 
Plymouth Brother, or a Sister of Charity; that individual espionage to 
which you so tamely submit,—and, as a body, I believe Quakers will 
soon become extinct. What you will all become I cannot predict ; some, 
perhaps, will merge into one sect, and some into another. Except as we 
know that extremes meet, the Church is not likely to gain many of you 
to her ranks. The long-inherent dread of any thing approaching sacra- 
mental grace, the abhorrence of a ritual worship, will take years to 
overcome ; but the time is approaching, you may depend upon it, when 
Quakerism will be nothing more than an empty sound.” 

Mrs. Harford laughed. ‘“ Nota cheering prediction, Ralph,” she said, 
“nor one much to be dreaded, I think. But I would warn both Katie and 
thyself how you attempt to sow the seeds of doubt among my young ones. 
There must be no followers in Aunt Katie’s footsteps, I beg leave to say.” 

Several twinkling little eyes were turned slyly up to Uncle Ralph, 
and then back to their mother’s face. “ But, dear mamma, Aunt Katie 
has promised we shall pay her a visit, and Uncle Ralph says we must go 
to church at Leigh Moss; and I am sure I liked going to church this 
morning very much.” 
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“Your mother must come with you, Jenny, and take care of you,” 
Aunt Katie said, as they rose up from table. The carriage would soon 
be at the door, and it was time to think of starting. 

Dr. Harford’s brougham set Margaret down at her uncle’s door in 
Acre Lane. Cordial and loving was the welcome she received from both 
her uncle and aunt; and old Betty declared, “that say what people 
would of Miss Maggie’s work, she never looked so well or so pretty in all 
her life.” 

Margaret had many questions to ask and answer as she sat beside her 
uncle and aunt. John Waldron shook his head over Ethel’s marriage : 
“The young thing was too much a child,” he said. “ Ethelind Atherton 
should have known better than have allowed it; but she was always a 
weak, silly woman, very unfit to have the care of young girls.” 

“Mamma had nothing to do with Ethel’s meeting Sir Philip Leigh, 
or his proposing for her. Ethel met him at Repworth; none of us knew 
him. And it was entirely his own doing to follow her to Cheltenham as 
"he did.” 

“ And now, I suppose, she is hoping one match will make a second ; 
Grace first, and then thyself, child, eh?” Uncle Jolin said. “ We shall 
hear of you all in turn, I suppose.” 

“Thy mother, child, is always talking and thinking about her girls’ 
getting married,” Aunt Sarah said, in her quiet, gentle tones. “It is a 
sad misfortune when a woman once gets this notion into her head; 
she little knows how she lowers herself in the estimation of every right- 
thinking person. A single woman is far better off than a married one, 
unless the connection is in every way a desirable one ;” and the old lady 
drew up her tall, thin figure in her own maiden dignity. 

“Mamma is very much delighted at Ethel’s good fortune, as she calls 
it; and she does hope, I know, that it will be the beginning of better for 
Grace and myself; but I doubt if it will be through the Leighs. If all 
I hear is true, Sir Philip has by no means married the whole family. 
Ethel is his now, not ours; and we are no more to him than we were 
before.” 

“That is just what Ralph seemed to fancy; but I don’t understand 
it,” Mr. Waldron replied. ‘I own I don’t comprehend a man’s stealing 
into a family and taking off one member by stealth, and then being 
ashamed to own it. Ifa man likes a girl, by all means let him try and 
get her if he can; but having got her, let him boldly stand by his bar- 
gain, and take her and hers into his keeping. There is something mean 
and pitiful and selfish about it, and bodes no good to Ethel.” 

“We are not sure it will be so yet,” Margaret said gently. “ Per- 
haps we are uncharitable, Uncle John, in harbouring such suspicions.” 
Margaret spoke cheerfully, but there still Inked the shadow of misgiving 
on her own heart. 
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IV. THE DESTITUTE. 


Tue heart of the City is black with sin, 
Black in its inmost core ; 
For Sorrow, God’s shadow, falls dark within 
The hopeless homes of the poor ; 
The strong man gnaweth his iron chain, 
And hungers from night to morn, 
The woman lying apart in pain 
Curses the babe unborn ; 
The little children make moan alway, 
Shelterless, starven, bereaven, 
With souls that glimmer thro’ slender clay, 
And beacon their mothers from heaven. 
The rich man’s larder is richly stored, 
But the poor look-up unfed ; 
The rich man cries, “Give us light, O Lord !” 
The hungry, “Give us bread !” 


Blackness from morn till the pitiless stars 
Veil their religion of light, 
And blackness too when the brazen bars 
Of sunset are molten in night ; 
Blackness on alley, and street, and lane, 
Where singeth never a bird; 
And yet in the midst of the pang and pain 
No prayer for the light is heard : 
The starving and destitute would not know: 
Their spirits unclean and stark, 
Circumscrib’d to their need and their woe, 
Are better, they say, in the dark. 
The rich man seeketh a pleasant sky 
Beyond the graves of the dead ; 
And “ Lord, give us light !” the wealthy cry, 
The hungry, “ Give us bread !” 


The rich man hoardeth his nobler woe 
To savour his pleasure and love ; 

The sweet delight of his earth below 
Doth colour his heaven above ; 

His hopes lie beautiful on before, 
He knoweth no petty strife, 

And he has raiment and food in store 
For his little ones and wife ; 
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He craveth for light, while overhead 
He perceives the golden day ; 
In flowery pleasures his babes are led, 
And he has leisure to pray. 
The rich man worshiping God by night 
Sees the beckoning stars overhead ; 
The rich man prayeth, “ Lord, give me light!” 
The hungry, “ Give me bread !” 


The poor man hungereth in his doubt, 
He can see nor stars nor sky, 
For his eyes are on earth as he hollows out 
Graves for the loved as they die ; 
He struggles onward in troublous breath, 
With no holy of holies above, 
Subtracting the wormwood of life and death 
From the pity of God and His love ; 
The dead and buried are not to Him 
Sweet charters to conquer the tomb,— 
They gleam like angry devils and dim 
On the brink of a fathomless gloom. 
The rich man’s earthier paradise 
Hints a heaven beyond the dead ; 
And “ Lord, give us light!” the rich man cries, 
The hungry, “ Give us bread |” 


“ Bread, give us bread!” the poor man says ; 
“ Bread, bread!” cry children and wives ; 
And “ Lord, give us light!” the rich man prays, 
The light of Thy holier lives. 
The cries clash daily without accord, 
They cease not morning or night, 
The wealthy ask not for bread, O Lord, 
The starving ask not for light ; 
There cometh no rest to low or to high, 
Woe mirroreth earth, joy, heaven ; 
The poor ask bread, and the wealthy try 
To sweeten the bread which is given. 
The rich man, master of earth, seeks more 
Beyond the graves of the dead ; 
But, narrow’d to that they lack, the poor 
Cry loudly, “ Give us bread !” 


Ah, me!—to wander with ears and eyes, 
Thro’ alley, and street, and lane, 

To see the visions of paradise 
Obscured by the grosser pain ; 
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To see the strong man shrink from the path 
That leadeth up to the sky, 
To see the hungry arise in wrath, 
And deny the light, and die ;— 
Oh, heal the earthly bitterness first, 
Sisters and brothers mine ; 
And after bread shall follow the thirst 
For the light which is divine ! 
The rich man’s plentiful nights and days 
Are radiant with pleasures fled ; 
And “ Lord, give me light!” the rich man prays, 
The hungry, “ Give me bread !” 


Out in the fields where the sun is bright, 
Upspringeth the yellow corn, 
It springs and grows in the shining light 
Till the bountiful acres are shorn ; 
The reaper reapeth on golden ground, 
And the sun-tanned gleaners glean, 
And the wheels of the mill go busily round 
With the rich white grain between. 
But the hungry live in the crowded street, 
In poverty, sickness, and pain— 
’Tis the blessed and beautiful grain they entreat, 
Not the light that has ripened the grain! 
In the wealthy granary corn is stored, 
But the poor look up unfed: 
The rich man prays, “ Give us light, O Lord !” 
The hungry, “ Give us bread!” 


Black is the heart of the man who hears 
No beckoning voice sublime, 
Who hardens inward until his tears 
Are frozen at last into crime ; 
And bitter-sad is the woman’s mood, 
And full of a hate untold, 
Who hears her baby moaning for food 
And shivering in the cold; 
And sad are the children of wedded wives 
As they die in the alleys dun, 
To think of the rosy children whose lives 
Are shone upon by the sun. 
The rich man’s child has bountiful gifts, 
The poor man’s child is unfed ; 
The rich ask light, but the poor man lifts 
A threatening hand for bread. 
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And toiling downward, the homeless poor 
Seek graves as their only goals ; 
The draught that comes from the rich man’s door 
Blows out the lamps of their souls ; 
And reft of the guarding and guiding light 
The beautiful Soul must give, 
They hunger on in the pitiless night, 
Knowing only by need that they live; 
And stretched apart as the dregs of life, 
They rot on the rich man’s land, 
And when Death cometh for baby or wife, 
They gnaw at his outstretch’d hand! 
They ask not light to reveal the hate 
‘In the eyes of living and dead : 
“Light! cry the wealthy early and late, 
The poor ask only for bread ! 


B. 
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Motley’s History of the United Netherlands. 


THE two volumes of the history of the United Netherlands, which Mr. 
Motley has just given to the world, contain an account of the four years 
which elapsed from the murder of William the Silent to the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada: few periods of history present so many points of interest 
to men of English race; and there are few, indeed, who have attempted 
to tell the story of that stirring time with better qualifications for the task 
than Mr. Motley. 

It will perhaps be convenient to sketch, in a few words, the events 
which had occurred in the Netherlands before the time which Mr. Motley 
has selected for the opening of his narrative. 

The greater part of the provinces known as the Low Countries belonged 
to the ancient kingdom of Lorraine, which had itself been, since the tenth 
century, an appanage of the German empire. They had been from time to 
time acquired by the princes of Burgundy, and in 1477 were made over 
to the house of Austria. 

Charles V. of Spain succeeded to the states of Burgundy, added to 
them Friesland, Groningen, and Gueldres, and by a ‘ pragmatic’ in 1549 
ordered that they should never more be disunited. Charles ultimately 
committed them to the care of his son Philip, and incorporated them 
with the Spanish monarchy. 

The effect of the Reformation, that great revolution of the sixteenth 
century, was nowhere more sensibly felt than in the Low Countries. It 
changed the political as well as the moral condition of Europe. Germany, 
England, France, Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, were alike convulsed 
by it; but in no country did the great fight, to which jarring opinions at 
last resorted, take a more sanguinary form, in none was it conducted with 
more straightforward manliness, than in the Spanish Netherlands. The 
Reformation was by no means productive of unmixed good. Political 
quarrels assumed the disguise of piety ; wars, waged for purely selfish 
ends, adopted religion as their battle-cry. The question of preserving the 
balance of European power was almost from the first mixed up with the 
wars of religion, to an extent which makes it impossible for the most 
patient investigation to show how much each influenced the general 
result. It is idle to speculate upon the course which history would have 
taken if particular events had fallen out in a different manner. The truth 
on such points can never be ascertained ; but it seems probable that, if re- 
ligion had not been the watchword of the century, the balance of power 
would have provoked contests equally sanguinary, and would have kept 
Europe in a ferment as effectually as the Reformation. 

For religion was not the only human interest which was convulsed in 
the sixteenth century: the science of government underwent a change 
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almost equally complete. The rude machinery of feudalism was found 
unequal to the more complicated demands of advancing civilisation ; the 
law of the strongest was no longer a satisfactory law to men who had 
learned to reason. The Italian statesmen, ambitious, yet loving the quiet 
which left them at leisure to adorn their dwellings with masterpieces of 
arts which flourish well only under the reign of peace, were the first to sub- 
stitute the contest of wits for the ruder contest of the sword; they first 
had shown how, among civilised communities, treaties could keep states 
in order, as well as rude hordes of fighting men. As civilisation advanced, 
the Italian theories of government crossed the Alps, and diplomacy as- 
sumed a certain degree of importance. 

The wide-spreading ambition of Charles V., who, while health re- 
mained to him, aimed at nothing less than universal dominion, was natu- 
rally an object of jealous dislike to princes, who daily saw their territories 
in danger. But confederation, founded on common jealousy of encroach- 
ment, was never very durable. A prince like Charles, whose diplomacy 
was even more successful than his sword, and whose sword was always 
kept in reserve, to be used when diplomacy had failed, could generally 
manage to break up the most powerful coalition. The monarchs who 
leagued against him were men who singly would have had no hope of 
confronting him. ‘The temptation of an alliance with himself, held out 
by the head ofthe great Austrian house, was generally sufficiently attrac- 
tive to make the favoured individual leave his friends, and so break up the 
league. No sovereign could trust his neighbour; and the vigour with 
which opposition was repressed and punished made resistance in itself 
extremely hazardous. The liberties of Europe appeared likely to be sub- 
verted, and to become subject to one dominant house, when the Reforma- 
tion began, and gave to Europe a rallying-point much more commodious 
than one merely territorial could be. Henceforth the war could be car- 
ried on on both sides as a war of religion; by joining one side or another, 
each new ally would be too deeply committed to draw back. The differ- 
ence between the two forms of religion—the new and the old—were quite 
irreconcilable, and a man who had once embraced the new could not for 
very shame retrace his steps; at any rate he could not rush backwards 
and forwards between the two parties, as in old times he had been able 
to do. 

It is easy, therefore, to see how the wars which characterised the six- 
teenth century were quite as much wars of ambition, or of fear, as of 
opinion. Religion was rarely the true cause of an outbreak; yet in the 
Low Countries such was really the case. 

Charles had often been tempted to attack the liberties of the Flemings. 
The necessities of war had often placed him in difficult positions with 
regard to them. The Reformation sorely tried his temper, and the arro- 
gance produced by autocratic power had produced its usual numbing effects 
on his mind, and had led him entirely to disregard the feelings of others. 
But he had been born in the Netherlands. He had far more sympathy 
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with their hearty manners and simple tastes, than with the stately and 
fatiguing ceremonies of the Spaniards. While he lived, therefore, the 
liberties of the States, often threatened, never were entirely disregarded. 
Philip was of a different mould. He was in dress, in manner, in mind, 
and in speech a Spaniard, His haughtiness was admired at Madrid, and 
his affection for Spain made him popular there, and there alone within 
his wide dominions. Gloomy and fanatical, he resolved, soon after his 
accession, to devote his whole life to the extirpation of heresy and the 
spread of Spanish dominion. He found an able and a willing ally in the 
Church of Rome. 

The Church itself had been almost as much revolutionised by the 
Reformation as those who had left its pale. The Roman hierarchy had 
assumed a new position. During the middle, ages it had been a friend to 
the poor. It was the sole stepping-stone by which a plebeian, however 
great his talents or his wealth, could arrive at distinction. All roads to 
greatness —the court, the senate, the army—were closed against those who 
were not nobly born. The Church alone opened her arms to them; and 
while her cardinals and dignitaries held a place, at least of equality, with 
the noblest, they never forgot the order from which many of them sprung. 
A strongly democratic feeling animated them, and kept them in a state of 
antagonism against the secular power, whose cruelties against the poor 
and the defenceless they were willing and able to curb. 

But the Church had gradually established a despotism of its own, and 
asserted a spiritual absolutism which struck at the very root of individual 
independence. The secular authority had also, in many nations of Europe, 
consolidated into despotism equally intolerant—equally unwilling to sub- 
mit its administration to discussion. 

The Reformation asserted the right of freedom of opinion. The right 
of freedom of action is a necessary corollary. Both despotisms, the spiritual 
and the temporal, were attacked at their very roots. The result was a 
political necessity of the time—a close union between the monarchy and 
the priesthood. 

Philip began his reign by a furious persecution of the Protestants 
throughout his dominions. But the spirit of resistance which had braved 
his father was not likely to quail before the son. Hitherto, the struggle 
of Protestantism had been for existence ; now it was a contest, not for ex- 
istence, but for supremacy. State-craft became a duel between the Catholic 
and Protestant defenders of religion. Spain headed the Catholic league, 
England and the Netherlands the Protestant. 

One of the first objects against which the persecuting rage of Philip 
was turned was the Low Countries, Even under Charles V. many thou- 
sand peuple had been destroyed ; and the governors of the various towns, 
seeing no end to the desolation which, if they fully carried out their in- 
structions, they would be obliged to inflict, had quietly ignored their 
orders, and had ceased from persecution. But in the mean time the 
foreign merchants who had gone to reside in the Netherlands, the Swiss 
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and German troops whom Charles had employed in his wars with France, 
and the French and English Protestants who had fled from the persecu- 
tions of their native rulers, had filled the Low Countries with persons of 
the Reformed creed. Philip’s decrees were, therefore, directed against a 
very large proportion, if not an absolute majority, of his Netherlandish 
subjects. 

Philip was not the man to rescind such an order as that he had 
given. Fortunately for the interests of humanity, however, he com- 
mitted, in the manner of carrying out his intentions, a blunder as well 
as @ crime. 

The political condition of the Netherlands was the same as had ex- 
isted there since the fall of the Roman power. The feudal despotism of 
the middle ages had coexisted with a kind of rude municipal institutions. 
The clergy and the municipalities possessed political power; and although 
the voice of the people was not absolutely recognised, the municipal 
officers had common interest with the industrious ‘citizens, whence their 
ranks were recruited. The nobles, of course, possessed feudal immunity 
from taxation. When, therefore, the Duke of Alva, at Philip’s desire, 
marched an army into the Netherlands, established arbitrary tribunals, 
levied arbitrary taxes, and suppressed, in favour of the Inquisition, the 
metropolitan and diocesan rights which the bishops and archbishops of 
the Empire and of France had exercised in the Low Countries, he united 
against himself and his master the whole strength of the Nétherlands, 
and, instead of taking them in detail, joined every interest against him 
in one common revolution. The “ Request” which had been presented 
by an assembly of the nobles to the Regent Margaret, in the year pre- 
ceding Alva’s appearance, drew upon those who signed it the nickname, 
afterwards so celebrated in the war of independence, of gueux, or beggars. 
The moderate demands of the gueux had been refused; the Regent re- 
signed; and Alva commenced a series of atrocities by which many thou- 
sand persons were either murdered or ruined. 

Even in Spain and Italy the Inquisition had excited indignation 
among the most attached to the Roman Catholic Church. The horror 
of the Flemings at tlie new tribunal may therefore easily be imagined. 
The edict struck, not only at their freedom of conscience, but at their 
existence as a nation. They were dependent upon commerce; how 
could they expect merchants, most of them Protestants, to continue to 
reside among them? Had the calm good sense and mild temper of Mar- 
garet been allow ed to prevail, their affections would not have been perma- 
nently alienated ; for although she felt it her duty to carry out the san- 
guinary views a the king to a certain extent, she was well known to be 
herself inclined to the side of mercy. She was, however, only nominally 
regent. The real power was in the hands of the proud and haughty 
Granvelle. She soon found thatshe was expected to bear the odium of 
harsh measures into which she was compelled against her will. Every 
day new attempts were made upon the liberties of the Flemings. The 
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nobles, the gentry, and the populace alike clamoured for redress, which 
Philip haughtily refused. While discontent thus smouldered in the Ne- 
therlands, the first war of religion broke out in France. 

Condé, Andelot, and Coligny were at the head of the Protestants ; 
the Guises, the queen-mother, and the young but infamous Charles IX. 
raised the standard of the ancient faith. The first skirmishes terminated 
without material advantage to either side. But before the sword was 
sheathed, the Protestants had among them an illustrious ally, whom 
Philip’s measures had driven from his home. The Prince of Orange, 
goaded to madness, had turned upon the royal troops, and after a short 
campaign had been compelled, from want of funds, to throw up the 
game. 

The printing-presses of the Netherlands were full of books against the 
doctrines of the Catholics; ministers of the reformed religion were to be 
found in every town; French Protestant refugees swarmed in the northern 
provinces; the governors even of many of the provinces had imbibed 
the new opinions. Such was the time chosen by Philip to reissue the 
orders of the Council of Trent. 

Disturbances were inevitable, and Alva turned them to dread account. 
Now was the time, he said, utterly to destroy the liberties of the Nether- 
lands. The king might, if he pleased, be as absolute there as in his 
Italian dominions. The States had never, without remonstrance, tolerated 
the presenee of Spanish soldiers within their boundaries. They should 
now be ruled with military authority ; the compact made the year before 
with Catherine de Medicis should be carried out to the letter; the Pro- 
testants should be utterly exterminated, and no heretic should raise his 
voice within the vast dominions of the Catholic king. 

Alva was commissioned to bring the refractory provinces to rea- 
son. He set sail for Italy, assembled there an army, and, passing 
through the territories of Savoy, Burgundy, and Lorraine, arrived in the 
summer of 1567 at Brussels. The regent retired, and Alva at once 
began the sanguinary drama which he had promised for the entertain- 
ment of his master. Counts Egmont and Horn were executed. 
citadel was erected in Antwerp, and the city was taxed to pay for it. 
Troops were quartered upon the inhabitants. The “Council of Blood” 
was encouraged to the commission of the most horrible excesses. Thou- 
sands fled to France, England, and Protestant Germany ; numbers were 
seized ere they could make their escape, and tortured to death on bare 
suspicion. The Queen of England looked on with interest, but without 
much wish to assist the oppressed provinces. The hot Tudor spirit 
which she inherited from her father was not likely to make her look with 
much patience on rebels, by whatever excesses their rebellion might have 
been provoked. She observed with uneasiness the progress of the Spanish 
monarchy, but she was unwilling to quarrel with Philip. She had much 
to do in her own kingdom. Her own throne could hardly be called 
secure; any step offensive to the Catholics might render Mary Queen of 
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Scots a successful, as she always was a dangerous, rival. She herself was 
not altogether averse to the forms of Catholicism ; at least she was what 
we call in these days “ High Church”—-much nearer to Rome than to Cal- 
vinism. The religion of the United Provinces was Calvinism of the stern- 
est kind. She had therefore no such sympathy as circumstances afterwards 
led her to feel, either with the struggles or the religion of the revolted 
provinces. Nevertheless, she was not unwilling to injure Spain by a side- 
blow, if she could do it with safety. She therefore sent secret supplies 
of money to the Netherlands, though she resolved to gratify Alva by 
acceding to his demand to expel the maritime “ Gueux,” who had taken 
refuge in her ports. This concession, however, produced an effect for 
which Alva was quite unprepared. The Gueux, with Lumley Count de 
la Marck at their head, set sail and seized the first place which came to 
hand, and which happened to be the Brille. The situation thus acquired 
gave them the command of the sea, and the possession of a strategic 
position which grievously distressed the Duke of Alva. The Prince of 
Orange at once placed himself at the head of the troops which the States 
hastened to raise. 

By September 1571 he was in Hainault, with fifty thousand men. 
Here he heard of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. ‘The intelligence 
was a stunning blow to the prince. Among the slain were many of his 
friends and late companions in arms. Among his troops were many 
French subjects, who had joined him when they believed their king to be 
favourable to his undertaking, but whom he now every moment expected 
to desert him. He himself was acting under a commission from the 
king of France, and nothing was more certain than the fact that he had 
no more to hope for from the king of France. He had now no chance 
but to continue the struggle with such troops as he could collect, and 
vow eternal enemy to the Spaniards. Requesens, Don John of Austria, 
and Parma, successively became viceroys in the room of Alva. The 
southern states of the confederacy were recaptured; but, in defiance of 
the troops of Spain, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Groningen, Oberyssel, 
Guelderland, and Friesland, signed in 1579 the famous union, in appear- 
ance so fragile, in reality so strong, which ultimately became the nucleus 
of the free republic of the Netherlands. 

A price was set upon the head of the Prince of Orange by Philip; 
whose weapons of political controversy were the dagger and the poison- 
cup. During the next few years the Duke of Anjou, who was set at the 
head of affairs by the States, wasted his time in making love to Eliza- 
beth. Parma busily employed himself in the southern provinces of the 
Netherlands. Drake circumnavigated the world, and Lord Grey beat the 
invading Spaniards in Ireland. Then, in 1585, the blow fell—the Prince 
of Orange was murdered at the door of his dining-room, at Delft. 

It is at this point that Mr. Motley’s narrative begins. It is one 
which will add much both to his own fame and to the general stock of 
historical knowledge. 
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The history of the Netherlands, particularly that of the period now 
under discussion, has hitherto been surrounded by a mist of vague 
generalities. Most readers have been content to receive their impres- 
sion of the revolution, which resulted in the establishment of the Dutch 
Republic, from sources in which that revolution was, from the nature of 
the subject, merely an episode. Its leading events were detailed by 
Watson, as a necessary part of the foreign policy of Philip II. Its close 
connection with England during the viceroyalty of Parma gave it pro- 
minence in the pages of English historians. The French memoirs gave 
us details of the crimes and intrigues of the queen-mother of France, and 
a slight and very imperfect account of the restless ambition and almost 
incredible baseness of Guise and his holy league. Histories of France 
showed us the seething caldron of civil war, which was so perpetually 
boiling over in that unhappy land; but we never fully knew till now 
how completely the factions of France were kept up by the deliberate 
schemes and the lavished gold of Philip. 

For the first time, in Mr. Motley’s pages, these scattered ends of 
history are united, and the history of the Republic is presented to us as 
a connected whole; with all its secret diplomacy unveiled, all the tortuous 
policy pursued towards it by its master and his tools unravelled, by the 
aid of the eyphered despatches of Fabius and Mucio,—of Philip, that is, 
and Guise,—of Mendoza and Olivarez, and of the brave soldier and arch- 
liar Parma. 

The book in which this curious story is told, is vigorously, but, we 
think, unequally, written. It contains some blemishes which a second 
edition might easily remove, some defects not so easy to be remedied, 
and innumerable beauties. It is deeply interesting—thrilling, in many 
places, as the third volume of a novel. The reader is hurried on from 
one incident to another, till he finds that he has read considerably more 
than a thousand pages, and that he has yet only mastered the events of 
four years out of an eighty years’ war. This, of course, of itself is no 
fault, provided only the interest of the writer and of the reader can be 
sustained throughout; but there are many parts of the work which 
would be benefited instead of injured by a judicious pruning. Bootless 
negotiations, or matters of even less consequence, are narrated at a length 
which would amply suffice for state events of the most vital importance. 

Mr. Motley has rifled the manuscript archives of Simancas, of the 
French Empire, and of the Hague. He has studied the records in 
the State-Paper Office of England, and the Ms. department of the 
British Museum, besides, as he tells us in his preface, the leading con- 
temporary chronicles and pamphlets of Holland, Flanders, Spain, 
France, and Germany. It would be strange, indeed, if the Homer 
of such a formidable epic did not sometimes nod, and if his work 
did not bear occasional traces of weariness, of abrupt transition, or of 
haste. Mr. Motley is gifted with an exuberance of imagination, and an 
easy flow of language, which does not often fall to the lot of a labo- 
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rious student. Once his materials are collected, he has no difficulty 
about the order in which he should arrange them, or the words in which 
he should convey the result of his researches. He is so imbued with the 
spirit of the time of which he writes, that he is subject to perpetual 
temptations to digress. Not a person comes under the notice of the 
reader, but Mr. Motley is acquainted with his history. Lither he has 
performed some notable feat of arms—has got into some scrape, matri- 
monial or amatory—has been the subject of a copy of complimentary 
verses, or the butt of a stinging epigram; and Mr. Motley, unless he 
puts strong constraint upon himself, is apt to stop the progress of his nar- 
rative to tell us about it. Nothing is more charming, nothing tends more 
to keep the author and his readers on better terms with each other, 
than this continual flow of anecdote. But the student who wishes to 
acquire a connected idea of the revolution which is the subject of the 
book, is obliged to turn back again and again before he can attain his 
object. 

If it were possible that knowledge could ever be a drawback, we should 
be almost inclined to say that the minute and accurate knowledge which 
Mr. Motley possesses of the events of the sixteenth century has another 
disadvantage besides tempting him to digress, There is an embarras des 
richesses. Mr. Motley is as well acquainted with minute detail as with 
large events, and sometimes is tempted to put both on the same footing. 
He disregards the “historical perspective,” which Lord Macaulay pro- 
nounced to be such a prominent excellence in an historian. The quarrels 
between the Earl of Leicester and the States are described at even 
greater length than the negotiation of the States with Elizabeth. The 
negotiations between Parma and tlie queen are recited with wearisome 
minuteness ; for all the time the reader is chafing with impatience to eome 
to blows with Philip, and hear how Raleigh and Grenville, Howard, 
Frobisher, and Cecil, handled the Duke of Medina Sidonia and his armada. 
We know from the beginning that nothing comes of the negotiation; we 
hear nothing new except fresh evidence of the fact that Parma was the 
most astounding liar that ever penned a protocol; and vet Mr. Motley 
takes an almost malicious pleasure in prolonging our suspense, drawling 
out his words, as it were, to keep us as long as possible from the great 
catastrophe. Nevertheless the very chapters to which we allude are 
written with a spirit and grace which makes us half inclined to praise 
rather than to blame, when we reflect what the materials are whence they 
were drawn, and how intolerably wearisome they might have been in less 
able hands. 

We have alluded to Lord Macaulay, and indeed it is hardly possible to 
help thinking of him at every step of our progress. It is not wonderful 
that the influence of that great master of history should be traceable in 
every page of an historian who employs the English tongue. But there 
is another writer whose influence we should not have expected so easily 
to discover. The mannerism, sometimes even the phraseology, of Mr. 
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Carlyle is often visible. We should be inclined to surmise that Mr. 
Motley is not himself aware of the latter influence, but that the resem- 
blance to the former is the result of study and deliberate intention. That 
resemblance is not in phraseology or in manner, but in habit of thought. 
Mr. Motley does not affect the short sentences, the constant antithesis, the 
peculiar rhythm, which constitute the outward case in which Lord Macau- 
lay’s thoughts are enshrined. But he has caught a large measure of the 
spirit which animates the great English writer. They agree in contempt 
for the so-called dignity of history,—they think that history should be a 
photograph ofa nation, not a catalogue of battles or a court circular. 
They both depend on vivid pictures of society, on personal acquaintance 
with their personages, on accurate and lively description, for their effect on 
the reader’s mind. Both think that “the best portraits are those in which 
there is a slight mixture of caricature.” 

Lord Macaulay was the founder of a new school. The canons of criti- 
cism on which he proceeds are found scattered about in his writings. His 
earliest essays bear traces of them. They were fully developed at subse- 
quent times. The noble fragment on which his fame will principally rest 
is composed from the first line to the last in scrupulous accordance with 
them. Few men have formed definite opinions so early, and adhered to 
them through life with so little change. No other man has left snch a 
mark upon the literature of this generation. It would not be too much to 
say that every historical writer who has appeared before the English 
public since he assumed the critic’s pen, bears evidence of his power. 
There is little similarity in style between Mr. Froude and Mr. Motley, 
yet they have a strong point of resemblance in their common indebtedness 
to him. We find in Lord Macaulay’s Zssays an elaborate analysis of 
the state of historical writing in his own time, and his views as to what it 
should be. ‘To make the past present, to bring the distant near, to place 
us in the society of a great man, or on the eminence which overlooks the 
field of a mighty battle, to invest with the reality of flesh and blood per- 
sons whom we are too much inclined to consider as personified characters 
in an allegory, to call up our ancestors before us with all their peculiarities 
of language, manners, and garb, to show us over their houses, to seat us 
at their tables, to rummage their old-fashioned wardrobes, to explain the 
uses of their ponderous furniture,”—-this, says Lord Macaulay, is the true 
aim of history ; but there is another class of writers who, adhering to the 
belief that to descend to such minutie is to lower the dignity of history, 
attempt only “ to extract the philosophy of history, to direct our judgment 
of events and men, to trace the connection of causes and effects, and to draw 
from the occurrences of former times general lessons of moral and political 
wisdom.” He complained that one of these two parts of an historian’s 
duties had been abandoned to historical novelists, and that the historians 
were contented to exercise only the last. It was the aim of his life to show 
how the two might be reunited, and his success formed an era in literature. 
The writers who succeeded him differ entirely from those who wrote before 
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his time. Mr. Froude and Mr. Motley delight their readers with pictur- 
esque description and touches of nature; they arrest attention by some 
characteristic trait of a great man, or a domestic incident in the life of a 
king. Ifwe turn from their pages to those of Watson or of Gibbon, of 
Hume or of Macintosh, we find flowing periods, grave and sonorous dic- 
tion, reflections just and weighty in matter, sparkling and epigrammatic 
instyle; but military events are suffered to crowd all others out of the can- 
vas, and if any touch of nature be admitted, it is admitted as it were under 
protest, and with an apology for such descent from the dignity of history. 
Lord Macaulay considered that Sir James Macintosh approached nearer to 
his ideal of an historian than any other writer. He observed ofa passage 
in Sir James Macintosh’s history of the revolution, that a history of Eng- 
land written throughout in such a manner would be the most fascinating 
work in the language. Yet no one, we think, could peruse the passage 
thus referred to without feeling that Sir James Macintosh belonged to the 
old school of historians, and that to the critic himself was reserved the 
credit of showing how history could be made more fascinating than a 
novel. He has set his mark on the writers of history who succeeded him, 
as completely as in poetry Pope set his mark on the heroic couplet. Be- 
tween Ben Jonson and Crabbe stands the genius of Pope. Between 
Watson and Motley the genius of Macaulay. 

In one point Mr. Motley would have done well to adhere more closely 
tohismodel. Lord Macaulay, careless as he was as to the dignity of the 
events which he admitted into his pages, was a purist in language and in 
style. No man felt more earnestly than he the responsibility imposed by 
his talents. Though the Augustan age of English literature had in his 
opinion passed away with Addison, no one should have it to say that it 
had deteriorated in his hands. Few men wrote more musically, or 
more easily; yet few wrote purer or more scrupulously accurate Eng- 
lish. Mr. Motley’s facility of expression occasionally degenerates into 
license, and it is precisely because his powers are so great that his care- 
lessness in this respect becomes important. On one occasion he speaks of 
treasure sent into Parma’s camp as a supply of “the ready”—which is 
simply slang. On another, alluding to the small means at Parma’s dis- 
posal for the reduction of Antwerp, he exclaims, “To drainan ocean dry 
he had nothing but a sieve.”* This metaphor is worse than incorrect. 
It is absolute nonsense. A sieve never could drain an ocean dry, and 
Alexander Farnese could and did take Antwerp. 

The mannerism of Mr. Carlyle is a garb which sits gracefully on none 
but the owner. Even in the case of Mr. Carlyle himself, we often 
wish that we could read his works, done out of the Carlylese jargon into 
the English tongue. But the mannerism is dreadfully infectious; a 
writer who should sit down to his manuscripts after an hour of the French 
Revolution would struggle in vain to keep his page clear of oddest 


* Page 137. 
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phraseology, Gallicisms, Germanicisms, and double-compounded Carlyle- 

adjectives. Mr. Motley has adopted one peculiarity of Mr. Carlyle. He 
takes some prominent characteristic, or notable action, of any personage 
who passes in review before him; and compounds from it an epithet or a 
nickname, which is allowed to stick to the victim from the first page to 
the last. We admit that the practice is as old as Homer, where Athena 
is always blue-eyed, Ulysses much endearing; where we see none but 
well-greaved Greeks, Zeus the cloud-compeller, and Diana delighting in 
arrows: that it has come to us through the English ballad-poetry, where 
all the gold is red, and all the ladies gay ;—but it is rather wearisome in 
a history. Philip is “the letter-writer of the Escorial” all through the 
book. We see Burleigh “ ponderously doubting” till we are tired; and we 
are never brought in contact with Elizabeth without being reminded ot 
her parsimony. 

This, however, is a trifling defect, which might easily be removed. 
There is one much more important, inasmuch as it is inherent in the 
plan which Mr. Motley has adopted. The events bearing on the his- 
tory of the Netherlands are arranged, not, as would naturally be ex- 
pected, in chronological order, but according to the countries in which 
they occurred. France, Spain, and England were all deeply concerned 
in the struggle which was going on in the Netherlands. But the events 
which took “place i in France are placed by themselves, while those which 
occurred contemporaneously in England and Spain are detailed in separate 
chapters. Every part in an historical work ought to be complete in itself, 
and as easy to understand as plain language can make it. Mr. Motley’s 
peculiar plan, far from assisting the reader, causes endless trouble and 
vexation. ‘lhe reader has to do, after all, just what the author usually 
does fer him. He has to read two or three chapters consecutively, con- 
cerning the affairs of Holland, or France, or England, and then labori- 
ously to reperuse them, in order to arrange in his own mind the chrono- 
logical sequence of events. 

If we turn from the literary execution of the work to the political 
views which it advances, we find much with which we are unable to 
agree. We are so accustomed to look at every thing which concerns 
the greatness of England with interested, and perhaps with partial 
eyes, that a composition written in English, and inspired by sym- 
pathies not altogether favourable to England, arrests our attention 
from its novelty. We do not fora moment mean to allege that Mr. 
Motley is unfair, or even that he bears more hardly on the failings of 
the great Englishmen of the sixteenth century than strict impartiality 
would warrant; but we miss the respectful ‘tenderness with which 
even the most severe critics among ourselves treat names venerable 
in the history of that stirring time. English historians may blame 
particular events, they may even seek to cover particular persons with 
obloquy; but a certain affection for the fatherland underlies even the most 
trenchant sarcasm or weighty invective. We now find ourselves in the 
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presence of a writer whose feelings are strongly anti-monarchical, and 
who treats our national struggle for liberty and greatness with respect 
indeed, but never with enthusiasm; with sympathy, as one who must sym- 
pathise with liberty, but with an unimpassioned coldness which an 
Englishman could hardly school himself to attain. 

The lesson is perhaps not unwholesome. It is at least something to 
look at the conduct of our ancestors with the calm eyes of one who, though 
prepared to admire, is also determined to “ nothing extenuate.” 

We indeed think that Mr. Motley often does scant justice to Queen 
Elizabeth and the distinguished men who surrounded her throne. He 
has pored over the history of the Netherlands till he can make no allow- 
ance for any difficulty, no excuse for any policy which may have had the 
effect of injuring or retarding for a moment the progress of the cause 
whose history he relates. He looks at every thing which took place in 
England, France, or Spain through Netherland spectacles, and he is im- 
patient if any considerations of internal policy are for a moment suffered 
to outweigh the claims of the suffering and striving republic. Much as 
we sympathise, in reading the book, with the miseries and the difficul- 
ties of the Netherlands, we cannot but ask ourselves at every step 
whether England is really open to Mr. Motley’s censure; whether she 
could have done differently with safety; was it even possible for her to 
act differently? Mr. Motley only sees that the course taken was fre+ 
quently one which inflicted damage or inspired disgust in the Nether- 
lands, and straightway he applies the lash. 

The opening chapters of the history arg most ably written. Mr. 
Motley passes in review the position occupied by the various European 
powers. He points out the vast power of Spain, the firm attitude of the 
maritime provinces, and the adroitness with which Alexander Farnese en- 
deavoured gradually to surround them with his toils. Hence he passes 
on to describe the relations of the republic to France and of France towards 
England; and describes at length the motives which animated the foreign 
policy of England. He tells: of the Dutch embassy, which was commis- 
sioned to offer the crown of Holland to France; he exposes the secret in- 
trigues of Philip with the Guises, and the secret reasons which caused the 
definitive rejection of the Dutch sovereignty by Henry III. 

Almost in the first page we have a portrait of Philip II., as he appeared 
in his cabinet in the Escurial (which, by the way, Mr. Motley, rejecting 
the old orthography, spells Escorial all through the book). The industry, 
the tenacity of purpose, the singleness of aim which characterised Philip, 
hardly make upon him their due impression ; the historian’s dislike to the 
“small, dull, elderly, imperfectly educated, patient, plodding invalid, with 
white hair and protruding under-jaw, and dreary visage,” so disturbs 
his judgment, that he never can bring himself to do justice, and award 
to Philip a fair meed of praise for qualities the possession of which it is 
impossible to deny him. Mr. Motley labours to prove that Philip was 
but a puppet in the hands of those around him, His counsellors, he 
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admits, were very few, and his chief advisers more like secretaries than 
cabinet ministers. Don Juan de Idiaquez was chief secretary of state 
and of war; the Count de Chinchon was minister of the household, for 
Italian affairs, and for the kingdom of Aragon. Don Christoval de 
Moura was at the head of the finance department, and administered the 
affairs of Portugal and Castile. No others were ever consulted; they 
alone formed the famous “junta de noche.” The great intrigues which 
were slowly evolved for the suppression of heresy all over the world, and 
the establishment of a universal monarchy for Spain, were in their hands. 
Idiaquez and Moura conducted the vast correspondence with Mendoza and 
Parma, with Olivarez and Mucio. These letters, which Mr. Motley re- 
presents as being of immense length, were not, he says, the emanation of 
Philip’s own mind. Indeed he only interfered to insert childish and totally 
irrelevant observations on the despatches which were submitted to him, and 
which were supposed to convey his most secret thoughts to the great gene- 
rals and ambassadors who were carrying out his policy in distant lands. 
Mr. Motley gives us specimens of these apostiles, and argues that the man 
who could write such nonsense must of necessity be a positive fool. No 
doubt great and commanding talents were denied to Philip; he was, as 
Mr. Motley proves, an indifferent writer, and a tedious, pompous man. 
But is it nothing to conceive a great idea in early youth, to cling to it 
‘through manhood, never for one instant to abandon it during the weak- 
ness of failing health and old age? The object may not have been a good 
one ; indeed, we willingly concede that it was the most gigantic wicked- 
ness which ever crowned criminal tried to perpetrate ; but while we re- 
probate the crime, we cannot but acknowledge that there were all the 
elements of heroism in the steady persistence with which it was pursued. 
His whole lite was one long struggle to put down the monster Protes- 
tantism, and to establish the authority of Catholicism and of Spain on the 
ruined liberties of England, of Holland, and of France. The machinery 
by which he worked were the holy league, supported by the sword of 
Guise and by Spanish gold, by Italian brigands, and by German mer- 
cenaries; poison and dagger, torture and the stake. Not a blow was 
struck, not a step advanced in his tortuous and sinister path, that was not 
the result of long and intricate intrigue. Philip kept the end of all these 
tangled meshes in his own hands, and, except perhaps to Parma, explained 
his views fully to none. A clear head and an iron will were required for 
this. The man could plod wearily on while the horrible malady which 
killed him was wearing him down. He could receive the news of the de- 
feat of his invincible armada “ without changing countenance.” “‘ Great 
thanks do I render to almighty God, by whose generous hand I am gifted 
with such power that I could if I chose place another fleet upon the seas; 
nor is it of very great importance that a running stream should be some- 
times intercepted, so long as the fountain from which it flows remains 
inexhaustible.” It is in vain for Mr. Motley to prove that Philip 
was a poor creature, when he could pursue one object with such con- 
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stancy for a lifetime, and show such equanimity when that object was over- 
thrown. ‘ 

If, however, Mr. Motley has been less than just to Philip and to 
Elizabeth, he more than compensates by his excessive admiration of 
Alexander Farnese. The Prince of Parma occupies the foreground of 
the picture which the two volumes before us present. His exploits in 
the siege of Antwerp and the preparation of the armada form, perhaps, 
its most eloquent portions. ‘Alexander Farnese,” he says, “was a 
general and a politician whose character had been steadily ripening since 
he came into the command of the country. He was now thirty-seven 
years of age, with the experience of a sexagenarian. No longer the 
impetuous, arbitrary, hot-headed youth, whose intelligence and courage 
hardly atoned for his insolent manner and stormy career, he had become 
pensive, modest, even gentle. His genius was rapid in conception, patient 
in combination, fertile in expedients, adamantine in the endurance of 
suffering ; for never did an heroic general and a noble army of veterans 
manifest more military virtue in support of an infamous cause than did 
Parma and his handful of Italians and Spaniards. That which they con- 
sidered their duty they performed; the work before them they did with 
all their might.” 

“ Untiring,” he says in another place, “ uncomplaining, thoughtful of 
others, prodigal of himself, generous, modest, brave, with so much intel- 
lect and so much devotion to what he considered his duty, he deserved to 
be a champion of the right rather than an instrument of despotism. . . . 
A noble, commanding shape, entitled to the admiration which the ener- 
getic display of great powers, however unscrupulous, must always com- 
mand; a dark meridional physiognomy; a quick, alert, imposing head ; 
jet black, close-clipped hair; a bold eagle’s face, with full bright restless 
eye; aman rarely reposing, always ready, never alarmed, living in the 
saddle, with harness on his back,—such was the Prince of Parma, ma- 
tured and mellowed, but still unharmed by time.” 

But this man, gifted with all that could render him an ornament and 
a benefactor to his kind, must still, we think, go down to posterity loaded 
with infamy rather than with applause. His was one of those Italian 
characters formed on the model of Machiavelli, whom, indeed, he closely 
resembled. The deep and subtle genius for intrigue which the circum- 
stances of Italian history had nourished in her leading statesmen charac- 
terised Parma, as it had characterised Ludovico Sforza and Machiavelli. 
The habitual dissimulation, the habit of lying without shame and without 
remorse, the most unblushing treachery, the peculiar moral obliquity 
which permitted Machiavelli to publish to the world the maxims of 
kingcraft which have made his name a proverb in our time, were all in- 
herited by Parma. A lie was always on his lips. He never seemed to 
pause for an instant to question whether an assertion were true or false ; 
provided it served his turn, that was a matter of utter indifference. 
Throughout the long negotiations between Parma and Elizabeth, when 
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the latter, still hoping that the provinces might be reunited to Spain, and 
the war she saw coming averted, in no one solitary instance did Parma 
hesitate to lie openly, unblushingly, “upon his honour.” The excuse 
which has been urged for Machiavelli cannot be alleged for Parma. 
Machiavelli lived in an age and country when dissimulation was the rule 
of life. The subtle and luxurious Italian nobles loved to substitute di- 
plomacy for war; and deceit was considered not only not infamous, but a 
praiseworthy evidence of talent. Parma lived in the days of William of 
Orange and Olden-Barneveldt, of Duplessis Mornay, La Noue, Coligny, 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Walsingham, Sidney, Raleigh, Montaigne, 
and Shakespeare. He was not surrounded by men who gloried in deceit, 
and who thought lying praiseworthy ; but he opposed to honourable and 
manly straightforwardness the arts of the coward and the villain. Not 
that Parma was a coward. Brave soldier was he, well known as such 
to friend and foe; but he must be dismissed from the judgment-seat of 
history as the greatest liar in the employ of a lying king. 

After the Prince of Orange’s assassination, the States cast about in 
vain for a head. They offered the crown to Henry III. of France; but 
he, far too busy with his minions and his dress to attend to any thing so 
stormy as the affairs of a struggling republic, after much negotiation ulti- 
mately refused the crown. Then the commissioners of the States appealed 
to Elizabeth. 

It is in the account of these negotiations that we think Mr. Motley 
has meted out to England less than justice. He does not assert that the 
States were treated with disloyalty, but he works himself up into a state 
of positive irritation against the “ cunctative policy” which, as he alleges, 
animated her councils. The fact is, that the States were endeavouring 
with all their might, as Elizabeth well knew, to throw themselves into 
the arms of France. When once they cast aside that policy, which was 
not until after they had been definitively rejected by France, she sent 
them men and money, and stood by them manfully to the end of the war. 

There were many reasons why the States should prefer the French to 
the English alliance. England was not the great nation she has since 
become. She was at best but a second-rate power. France, though 
ground down by the tyranny of opposing factions, was only second in 
power to Spain. The religion of the States was the most rigid form of 
Calvinism. Elizabeth, like her father, was only in name a Protestant. 
She still adhered as far as she dared to the forms of the old religion: 
she had tapers and crucifixes in her private chapel. She disliked and 
persecuted the Calvinists, and next to a Calvinist she hated a rebel. 
The inhabitants of the States were both; and it certainly does not appear 
that from the first she was very friendly towards them. The French, on 
the other hand, were nearly equally divided between the Huguenots and 
the Leaguers. Henry of Navarre was the next heir to the crown, and at 
that time a stanch Protestant. Henry III. was but a puppet in the 
hands of the Guises; physically he was worn out, and likely soon to die. 
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It was, therefore, not astonishing that the States should wish to secure 
such an efficient protector as the Bearnese, even though it were only in 
reversion. 

During the time that these negotiations were going on, Elizabeth 
kept aloof. Her own kingdom was in an unsettled position. Her Ca- 
tholic subjects were in correspondence with the men at whose instigation 
Balthazar Gerard had murdered Orange, and Anthony Babington had 
nearly succeeded in murdering herself. Her revenues did not exceed 
the tenth part of those which the King of Spain had at his command. 
She had scarcely a battalion in constant pay, and the militia was raw 
and untrained. The King of Spain had fifty thousand veteran troops, 
and a staff of generals such as the world had never seen before. His 
ordinary naval force consisted of a hundred and forty galleys; a few 
armed privateers were all that Queen Elizabeth could command. The 
spirit of adventure which the Spanish war produced turned out English 
naval commanders of the greatest genius and success. But that stimulus 
was not yet applied. Elizabeth was still trembling on the brink of the 
troubled waters from which she was destined to emerge so gloriously. 
To the last, except Lord Willoughby, she had never a general worthy of 
the name. She had, therefore, every disposition to avert war, if that 
were possible, or at any rate to postpone it. She was unwilling to ap- 
peal to her Commons for supplies; for she well knew how powerful the 
control of expenditure would make them, and as yet she trusted them 
not. It was not till later days,—when the great Armada had come and 
been defeated,—when the queen had shown at Tilbury that, according 
to her own noble words, “She had the heart of an English king,”— 
when the people, united by the dangers through which she had steered 
with firm heart and nerve, would have voted half their substance at her 
request,—that the queen was in real fact the great Elizabeth whom we 
Englishmen revere. Yet, because she exhausted herself in endeavours to 
avert the impending war,—because she hung upon the lying words of 
Parma when they spoke of peace,—because, while dangers menaced her 
own people, she hesitated to spend her treasure and her subjects’ blood 
upon strangers,— Mr. Motley pours upon her the vials of wrath. It may 
be that she and her ministers might have driven the Spaniards out of the 
Netherlands, and crushed the war in the bud. No doubt, if the Nether- 
lands had been subdued, Parma would have had a base for his operations 
against England; and instead of being shut into the Flemish rivers by 
the cruisers of the Republic, the greatest general of the sixteenth century 
might have sailed forth to meet and to command the Armada. If these 
things had happened, the result of the great fight might have been re- 
versed. But all history shows that it may safely be said of every vic- 
tory that it was nearly a defeat. Man disposes, but the God of Battles 
guides the fortune of the day. Englishmen, at least, can never endorse 
the censures which Mr. Motley passes on Elizabeth. We cannot but 
think that the “cunctative policy” which Mr. Motley blames so much 
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was, if not the best that could be pursued for the Netherlands, the best 
that could be pursued for England, inasmuch as time was of infinitely 
more importance to us than to the Spaniards. 

We have come to the end of the space allotted us, without having 
said one word upon the siege of Antwerp, or the account of Leicester’s 
administration as Governor-General of the Netherlands. In the first the 
military genius of Parma indeed shines preéminent; and the admiration 
which we bestow upon his wonderful resource and fertility of invention, 
his coolness in danger and diplomatic astuteness, is only second to that 
which we accord to the constancy of the handful of defenders,—the bold 
burghers who, in the midst of treachery, divided councils, divided com- 
mand, bribes, and starvation, for months held out against the whole 
power of Spain. ‘If we conquer Antwerp,” the Spaniards used to say, 
“you shall go to mass with us; if not, we will go to conventicle with 
you.” Indeed, Antwerp was to all appearance the key of the Nether- 
lands ; yet, when Philip got the key, he never could open the door. His 
power over the Low Countries had virtually departed when Orange first 
called his friends to arms. The spirit of Orange lived again in his son. 
The young Maurice, while these events were taking place, was growing 
from a silent and, as Leicester called him, an unmannerly schoolboy, into 
one of the first diplomatists of the age. As yet we see little of him in 
Mr. Motley’s pages; the next volumes will exhibit him as a prominent 
actor in the revolution. More taciturn than William the Silent, endowed 
with fifty times the talents of the superficial statesman who hated and 
undervalued him, Maurice, up to the time of the defeat of the Armada, 
was content to bide his time and hold his peace. 

We had intended to glance at the events of Leicester’s administration, 
and the absurd philandering which Elizabeth chose to mix with her 
graver and sterner relations with him; to say something of the cha- 
racter of St. Aldegonde, whom Mr. Motley has amply exonerated 
from the charge of treason under which his memory, in the opinion of 
most historians, has lain; and of Paul Buys, one of the most clear- 
sighted of the burgher diplomatists of the States; but our article is al- 
ready too long. We cannot, however, conclude without expressing our 
thanks to Mr. Motley for this able and comprehensive work. 
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Giants and Dwarfs. 





THERE is an unmistakable tendency in all history to trace back existing 
races to an heroic origin; and this tendency is by no means confined to 
intellectual superiority, for we find scarcely a country that does not rank 
among its heroes ideal men of lofty stature and preternatural strength, as 
well as miserable abortions of dwarfs under various names—often strong, 
but almost always mischievous. Not a shadow of reason, indeed, exists 
for supposing that the different branches of the human family have ever 
varied in proportions more than they do now. We still have tall and 
short individuals in every country ; and tall men and women so far pre- 
ponderate over the short, or the short over the tall, in particular districts, 
that entire races—the inhabitants of such districts—are described as of 
lofty or dwarfish stature. Thus, the Patagonian savages are the tallest 
people, and the earthmen, or bushmen, of South Africa the shortest of 
those hitherto described ; but the extreme difference between the tallest 
Patagonian and the shortest bushman is not greater than might be found 
to exist between two natives ofour own country. All poetry and mytho- 
logy, then, abound with assumptions that there were formerly in every 
country essential and permanent differences in the stature and powers of 
men, while all research and every atom of obtainable evidence point to 
the high probability that at the most ancient periods the average height 
and powers of men were much what they are now. Even the races 
whose weapons have lately been found mixed up with the bones of strange 
animals in France, England, and Italy, do not seem to have been essen- 
tially different in any respect from the savage tribes of North America 
and Australia. 

Still, we must repeat, nothing can disturb the impression that there 
is some real foundation for the stories of our childhood, when our friend 
Jack climbed the beanstalk and destroyed the foolish monsters, and when 
the Efreel of the Arabian Nights flew through the air, making nothing 
of the additional weight of a few such mortals as ourselves. 

The science of Cuvier, succeeded by the researches and comparative 
observations of a multitude of distinguished savans, has in this case 
served us better than historical research. We thus learn that there have 
really been gigantic animals existing in ancient times, though they did 
not include human giants ; and, thanks to the constructive ingenuity of 
Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins, many of these have been actually reproduced, 
and that with so much probability, that we are now familiar with these 
monsters, and are at least as well acquainted with them by their repre- 
sentatives at Sydenham as our forefathers during the middle ages were 
with the numerous animals of which they had vague accounts from the 
interior of Asia and Africa. 
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When we look back through the long vista of past time made known to 
us by the aid of geology, we become aware of an infinite variety of strange 
and unknown forms flitting about, as it were, in misty shade; and it is 
certain that many of these are calculated to surprise us by their apparently 
vast size, and strange, uncouth proportions. But just as in a fog fami- 
liar objects that are imperfectly seen loom largely and seem gigantic, so 
in this kind of intellectual mist, one’s first impressions that these strange 
animal forms are larger and less shapely than those we are familiar with 
may be adelusion: at any rate, it is worth while to consider them a little 
more closely; to grasp them, if possible, and fix them while we apply 
line and rule to determine their true measurement. We may in this way 
learn how far there really were “ giants in those days;” whether the 
describers of marvellous things in geology are altogether worthy of cre- 
dence, and if so, how far the extinct races were of unusual form. 

Limits of height and bulk are to some extent fixed in the case of land 
and air animals. There is perhaps hardly any limit, so far as the mere 
animal frame is concerned ; for we can easily imagine muscles and nerves 
to correspond with blood and bone expanded to almost any extent; but 
the circumstances of existence, the supply of food, the associations of 
animals with each other and with vegetation, are matters that all tend to 
limit dimensions and prevent undue development. 

But what do we mean by the word ‘giant’? Any large animal may 
be, and is, called gigantic, although every small one is not called a dwarf. 
Both expressions should be used relatively; and while a dwarf is an 
animal or vegetable preternaturally small or stunted, so we ought only to 
apply the term giant to an animal or vegetable unusually large of its 
kind. 

The largest land-animals (quadrupeds) now known are elephants, 
hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, white and grisly bears, large antelopes, 
giraffes, camels, musk-oxen, and buffaloes, all vegetable feeders. Of flesh- 
feeding kinds there are the lions, tigers, and others ; but these are much 
smaller, though not much less powerful. Certain marine animals, not 
true fishes, but bringing forth and suckling their young like quadrupeds, 
are very superior in size either to land-quadrupeds or fishes ; and of these 
the whales are known to be remarkable examples. 

Of birds, the ostrich on land, and the penguin almost constantly at 
sea, are the most bulky, and the albatross has the largest span of wings. 
Of reptiles, the alligators and crocodiles are the most monstrous, although 
some of the marine turtles are large, and very heavy. There are a few 
soft animals, some naked, and some coated with thick shells, very much 
‘larger and heavier than the rest, but in no case approaching the more 
highly organised tribes in this respect. 

Turn we now to the descriptions, not of fable, but of sober science, 
that we may see how far the ancient inhabitants of the world corresponded 
with their modern descendants. It is certain, by a comparison of their 
bones, that the elephants, hippopotamuses, and rhinoceroses, and many of 
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the other large herbivorous quadrupeds were about as large, but, with 
the exception of the bears, not much larger, than they are now. They 
ranged over different countries, occupying the whole of Europe quite to 
the shores of the Arctic Sea; but, though differing from the African and 
Asiatic species in some respects, they resembled them much more than 
they varied from them. ‘The rein-deer, wapitix-deer, and elk were, 
perhaps, absent, but in their stead there was an intermediate animal (the 
great Irish elk of geological writers) whose bulk was as great, and 
spread of horns even larger, than in any of these remarkable animals. 
While, however, the dimensions were thus nearly the same, there seems 
to have been a curious adaptation to climate ; the elephants, and probably 
others, having warm coats of wool and hair, like the musk-ox, while the 
large deer living in the British Islands had spurs projecting from the 
horns, like those with which the rein-deer throws off the snow when in 
search of food. . 

In respect to size, therefore, the giants of our time were not much, if 
at all, surpassed by any similar animals formerly. But what becomes, 
then, of those strange gigantic figures that one sees professing to be 
restorations of extinct animals, and what do they refer to? To answer 
this inquiry we must study carefully the natural grouping of animals in 
different countries, and the peculiar mode in which animals of distant 
countries and times represent each other innature. As far as quadrupeds 
are concerned, we may divide the world into six districts, namely, the 
eastern and western lands of the Northern Hemisphere, South America, 
South Africa and its islands, Australia, and some islands of the Southern 
Seas. Of the western lands of the Northern Hemisphere we are naturally 
most familiar, and of these we have already spoken. 

The evidences of gigantic forms among the ancient inhabitants of 
these countries are not so remarkable as the fact, that the large tribes 
ranged far more widely both northwards and westwards than they do 
now, and were much more varied. They appear to have been also for- 
meriy much more important by their numbers than they have since been; 
so that the giants, ifnot larger, were at any rate far more common. 

But there is a difference of some importance. Amongst the quadru- 
peds remarkable for their size are several that were exclusively flesh- 
feeders ; as, for example, a kind of tiger or hyena nearly double the size 
of African or Asiatic species, and some others, all of which were true 
giants in respect of existing tigers and hyenas, though by no means so 
large as elephants and hippopotamuses. So, again, there was a tapir at 
least double the size of the American tapir (probably much like it in 
habits), and a number of animals, some very large, occupying places 
intermediate between the elephant and the hog, and forming curious con- 
necting links of a chain now altogether broken and confused. 

On the whole, the quadrupeds of the western division of the Northern 
Hemisphere in former times were far more like those of Central Asia and 
Southern Africa than they are now, but with them were mixed many of 
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those we still possess. Large and even gigantic kinds were not wanting ; 
but these were rarely the gigantic representatives of our present domestic 
or wild animals. Ours are not mere degenerate tribes, the weak and de- 
fenceless remnant of a former more powerful community, any more than 
they are the perfected representatives of ancient half-developed tribes. 
Many of the old rulers of the field and forest have departed for ever ; 
others have left us, and inhabit distant countries; others have left de- 
scendants at least equal to themselves in size and strength, but less for- 
midable because fewer in proportion. Those we now find are the few who 
have been capable of domestication, or who have been preserved to serve 
the wants of man. ; 

Asia and Africa are not so rich in such illustrations as America and 
Australasia, and it will be well to obtain our evidence from the best 
sources. In alluding to the main facts, we do not propose to trouble the 
reader with the names by which naturalists have found it convenient to 
designate unknown animals, nor with the minute though not unimpor- 
tant points by which their peculiarities have been made out. We pro- 
pose only to give a broad outline sketch of the past and present in those 
countries, so far as it is indicated by the most prominent and character- 
istic features of animal life. 

The traveller in the interior of South America will still find there 
vast forests, almost or altogether inaccessible to man, owing to a mar- 
vellously luxuriant vegetation. He penetrates these districts by ascending 
the large streams that roll down from the Andes to the Atlantic, enter- 
ing the innumerable affluents, each as large as the first-class rivers of 
the old world, or branching off into a complicated network of waters, 
dividing the land into islands, and representing the arteries and blood- 
vessels that convey the blood through every part of the human frame. 
The banks of these streams are, however, for the most part clothed with 
trees to the water’s edge; and the trees are so thickly tied together by 
climbing and hanging parasites, as to be almost impervious even to 
moderate-sized animals. Along narrow lanes pierced through the 
dense vegetation the larger beasts come down to the water to drink; and 
within these forests are the characteristic quadrupeds of South America. 
They consist of sloths, ant-eaters, and armadilloes—not alone, indeed, but 
having for their companions a comparatively small proportion of more 
familiar quadrupeds. All these animals are dependent on the rank tropi- 
cal vegetation that prevails; the plants and trees growing rapidly, de- 
caying rapidly, and requiring to be cleared away by special contrivances. 
The sloth climbs the trees, and lives on them all his life; hanging from 
the under side of branches, and passing from tree to tree, rarely coming 
to the ground. It is only on the earth that he is idle; in his element 
he is active enough, and rapidly do the trees become stripped under his 
influence. Once killed by the sloths, the wood of the tree is attacked 
by the ants, whose nests are often larger than human habitations, and 
whose myriads cover every decaying plant and animal. The ant-eater 
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comes in then to keep the balance of life, and prowls about consuming 
millions of its small prey; whilst in the vast mass of decaying matter 
that inevitably accompanies such a condition of things, the armadillo 
revels, clearing away the offal, whether on the earth or beneath it. 

Now let us turn to the geological record of the former condition of 
South America. We find remains of whole groups of representatives of 
the sloth, the destroyer of tree vegetation, and very remarkable repre- 
sentatives of the armadillo, the complete skeletons or the solid casing of 
the animal being handed down for our examination. The opportunities 
of making discoveries of fossil bones might be supposed to be but few in 
such a country; but already the bones have been found in the river banks 
and caverns to such an extent, as to render it certain that the animals 
they belonged to were the chief lords of creation in those primeval 
forests. 

The modern sloth is an animal of comparatively small size; but its 
ancestor, the megatherium, was one of the most stupendous of all land 
monsters : twenty feet in length, and six or seven feet wide across the 
loins; its hinder extremities were vast living columns, well adapted not 
only to support the weight of the creature, but to resist the most violent 
muscular exertions of its fore extremities. ‘The head was small, but the 
fore-legs powerful and muscular. Whilst the sloth climbs the tree, and 
slowly eats its way through the upper regions of the forest, the mega- 
therium, equally slow and dilatory in its movements on the earth, was 
yet well adapted to the circumstances of its existence. Not being able 
to go to the food, the food had to be brought within its range; and 
adapted, like the sloth, to feed on the leaves and twigs of trees, which it 
was of course quite unable to reach by climbing, it appears to have been 
enabled, by a few powerful shakes and tugs, to tear up even large forest- 
trees by the roots, in order that it might strip them at its leisure. No 
animal now thus uses the strength of its fore extremities to pull, while 
the hind-legs act as a solid immovable support and fulcrum; nor do we 
see precisely why such action was necessary, any more than we can see 
the reason of the thousand varied habits of wild animals. It is sufficient 
for our purpose to show that such contrivance and adaptation as we have 
described belonged to the animal, and that a habit of browsing on trees 
could be perfectly consistent with a gigantic sloth, just as we know it to 
be with the massive bulk of the elephant, who is provided with an ex- 
tended lip to do the same thing; or the light and singular form of the 
giraffe, whose long fore-legs continue into a preposterous neck, which 
again is completed by a long small head, and a tongue capable of reach- 
ing out and picking food far beyond the limits of the mouth. The extinct 
megatherium adds a third to those two large animals whose purpose in 
nature would seem to be equally well served by smaller and more active 
animals, but which, if they have no other use, illustrate the infinite 
wealth of nature in varying and modifying contrivances to effect identical 


purposes. 
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We have, then, the megatherium an unmistakable giant ancestor of 
the sloth; more so even than the elephant is of the tapir, or the giraffe 
of the antelope. The mountain not being able to advance to Mahomet, 
Mahomet, we are told, moved towards the mountain; but in nature there 
are no such impossibilities, and miracles of this kind have constantly been 
performed. The giant requiring to do the work of a small animal, and 
feed from places unapproachable by creatures of ordinary proportions, is 
either provided with ingenious contrivances for the purpose of elongating 
its organs of prehension, or has strength and means of lifting the tree out 
of the earth, and laying it prostrate for its uses. 

As the young trees felled by many of these animals would be chiefly 
consumed by them, there might be fewer ants, and therefore less need of 
ant-eaters. But we may be sure there would be great need of arma- 
dilloes. Huge walking tubs, of the dimensions of a large beer-barrel, 
enclosed in a compact armour of bone many inches thick, sheltered the 
scavengers of this busy time. Little would they care for a great tree 
falling upon their broad backs while engaged in their work. Merrily 
would they feed on under a shower of blows, any one of which would 
have split open the head even of a megatherium. The parents of arma- 
dilloes of the megatherium period were giants no less than the ancestors 
of the sloths. The reader has only to walk into the museum of the 
College of Surgeons to see one of these coats of armour; and he may 
judge of the largeness of the group to which they belong by the multi- 
tude and variety of the fragments already brought to this country and 
exhibited in our principal collections. 

We may not inquire too minutely, for there is a total absence of facts 
to answer the inquiry, as to why such or such animals are selected rather 
than others to occupy a certain post in the great army of nature. There 
are good soldiers of all nations, and in all uniforms. There are good and 
able workmen doing the same work in different lands, each in his own 
way. Each country has its own peculiarities, and its individuality ; and 
it would be as reasonable to ask why megatheriums lived at one time and 
sloths at another, as to consider why it is that of the multitudes of 
human beings, each with the same number of organs, occupying similar 
positions in the body, and always of the same use, no two individuals are 
so nearly alike as not to show a difference when placed side by side. 

In South America, however, it is clearly made out that, whilst the 
country, the mountains, and the rivers are probably now on a much 
larger scale than they were formerly ; while the extent of ground occupied 
by thick forest cannot have diminished; while the climate remains in the 
highest degree favourable for the rapid growth of vegetation, and every 
thing still demands the most efficacious provision for consuming trees,—the 
giants have passed away, and have been succeeded by dwarfs. Is this 
the result of a widely-acting law? or is it merely an exceptional case— 
one of those apparently whimsical modifications that are occasionally 
noticeable in nature’s works ? 
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To obtain a satisfactory reply to this query, let us start in search of 
another example. We find it in Australia. There also the conditions of 
existing nature are very peculiar and distinctive, but altogether different 
from those of the warmer parts of South America. Occupying a position 
in the Southern Hemisphere which isolates it from all other lands, while 
rendering it capable, as it would seem, of admitting every variety of 
climate, there is that in the form of the land, the mode in which it is 
watered, and the difficulty of access it presents from the coast toward 
the interior, which altogether puts it out of the pale of ordinary compari- 
son. No country has so completely its own vegetation and its own 
animal groups. At present we have most to do with the latter, and these 
are on the whole easily described, since they present almost without ex- 
ception a peculiarity of structure met with hardly any where else. ‘These 
creatures, as prettily explained by Prof. Owen, have the power of carry- 
ing their delicate, prematurely born young about with them wherever 
they go. They have this condition, viz. a soft, warm, well-lined portable 
nursery-pocket, or “perambulator ;” so that if it should happen that they 
must travel one or two hundred miles to get a drink of water, impelled by 
the peculiar thirsting condition of a nursing mother, they would not be 
obliged to leave their young at home to be starved to death, but could 
without difficulty remove with the whole litter. Here, then, the facts 
with regard to the ancient animals, if any remains of them are found, will 
help to decide our point ; and it is not a little interesting to find, that while 
kangaroos, opossums, and wombats now inhabit the country, and are met 
with in all parts of it,—and, indeed, occupied it almost exclusively when 
civilised men first entered into possession,—there are abundant proofs of 
the existence of a former race of similar animals, enormously larger, but in 
all other respects very similar. The large kangaroo is even now a power- 
ful and formidable animal; but its giant ancestor approached in dimen- 
sions to a small megatherium, and was accompanied by expanded wombats, 
and other representatives on a large scale of present races. 

The islands of New Zealand some time ago offered to the naturalist 
proof of a similar apparent degeneracy of races. When first discovered 
those islands possessed hardly any quadrupeds; but there was a small 
bird (the apteryx), wingless and featherless, with very peculiar habits, 
which in some measure took the place of quadrupeds. Not long after the 
settlement of Europeans on the islands, numerous bones were discovered 
belonging to exceedingly large animals, which, on examination, proved to 
be birds, having, as far as could be determined, the identical peculiarities 
ofthe apteryx. These birds, whose bones could hardly be called fossil,— 
they had undergone so little alteration,—had also been wingless ; but some 
of them must have been half as large again as the largest ostrich, and 
they include varieties of size between that bird and the apteryx itself. 
Numerous legendary superstitions existed among the natives with re- 
gard to these bones, though they do not appear to have regarded 
them as having belonged to their own ancestors, as was the case with 
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the remains of elephants discovered in Siberia by Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison. 

Without describing particular cases, we may remind the reader that 
in various parts of India, and in some of the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
similar illustrations might easily be given of the comparatively recent 
existence of tribes of animals almost exactly resembling the existing races 
in their most marked peculiarities, but differing from them in being on a 
far larger scale. 

Even in regard to fishes, the fossil teeth and jaws of sharks are not 
uncommon in the Mediterranean, especially at Malta, which are not ap- 
proached in magnitude by the teeth and jaws of existing individuals ; and 
the fossil bones of elephants, rhinoceroses, and hippopotamuses, of the bears 
and hyenas, and other large quadrupeds, are in such great plenty in 
gravel and caverns as to prove that they were infinitely more common in 
Europe formerly than now—most of them, indeed, being now altogether 
extinct in our continent, though found on the neighbouring lands of Asia 
and Africa. 

We have been speaking throughout of animals which, according to 
the latest geological investigation, must have been contemporaries with 
man upon the earth. We do not enter at all on the question of the 
absolute antiquity of any of these races, but that they existed together 
seems certain. That in most parts of the world—indeed in all parts from 
which any evidence has been obtained—there have been races on a scale 
extremely gigantesque, where now only puny and dwarfish representatives 
of the same animals remain, is beyond adoubt. That even when no larger 
animals existed than are now common, these large forms ranged far more 
widely once than they do now, is equally certain ; and that the climate was 
probably different to admit of such difference of range is another conclu- 
sion that cannot be resisted. 

If we go back to earlier chapters in the history of time, and examine 
the remains of animals buried beneath great heaps of mud and rock, we 
obtain further proof of the fact, that in point of mere dimensions the 
ancient dwellers on the earth and sea were in some cases more remarkable 
than their modern representatives. 

Tn no class of animals is this more strikingly seen than among’ the 
reptiles; for while a land tortoise of wonderful proportions is among’ the 
extinct inhabitants of India, the great fish-lizard and the so-called Plesio- 
saurus, of which there are hundreds of nearly perfect skeletons ‘in the 
various museums throughout England, were true giants compared to any 
lizard-like creatures that have succeeded them. Vast as they were, how- 
ever, in comparison with the small water-reptiles at present, they by no 
means attained the proportions of modern whales. Relatively larger, they 
were therefore absolutely smaller than the inhabitants of the sea in more 
recent times, for no whales seem to have accompanied them; nor indeed do 
these singular animals— beyond comparison the most bulky of all that have 
ever lived—appear to have been at any time surpassed in magnitude. 
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There are not wanting numerous dwarfish representatives of existing 
and well-known animals among the extinct species made known to us 
by geologists. Minute antelopes and deer, rhinoceroses and hippopota- 
muses dwindling to the proportions of a guinea-pig, small equine animals, 
and many others that might be named, afford ample evidence on this 
head. The remains of such animals are, however, naturally far less strik- 
ing, and their relations less clearly manifest, than is the case with the 
larger forms. All that is certain is, that whilst the larger representatives 
are very manifest, the smaller are not absent. 

It is a conclusion not unfrequently drawn, from a partial investigation 
of the discoveries of modern geology, that the introduction of man on the 
globe followed immediately on a state of things during which there was 
an unprecedented development of all the most remarkable and gigantic 
species of land animals; that there had previously been what is called an 
age of reptiles, during which these disagreeable animals were equally 
rampant ; and that before these was a period of comparative dullness so far 
as animals were concerned, when fishes, or even soft inhabitants with or 
without shells, were the lords of creation. This view of the succession of 
life we believe, however, to be altogether opposed by facts ; and the partial 
and very imperfect statistics referred to in support of it we would advise 
the reader to repudiate totally. 

That there has been a succession of types and animals and vegetables 
serving as approximate standards of form and structure, and a constant 
modification of such types throughout all time, is as clear to the naturalist 
as is the fact that there exists a recognisable distinction between any two 
individuals of any species at the present time. Nature is possessed of 
infinite resources, and these are exemplified in the variety of methods by 
which exactly similar work is done, as well as by the general harmony 
and resemblance that prevails amongst all created things. If we trace 
back the various threads of existence, marking well the spots at which 
each thread connects with another, and honestly endeavouring to learn 
the law of relation that exists, connecting dissimilar animal and veget- 
able forms, we shall hardly find much proofof sudden destruction or sud- 
den innovation by a creative fiat. Onthe contrary, we shall find frequent 
modification, often traceable to distinct causes connected with changes in 
matters external to the modified race; and the more carefully we study 
these, the more clearly shall we see that such modifications are parts of a 
great system, not interruptions of it. 

Without going into the intricacies of the great question that now 
agitates the natural-history world, and discussing “ the origin of species,” 
we have endeavoured to familiarise the reader with one or two of those 
inquiries on which this great question in some measure depends. We 
have shown, that while there have been times when giants abounded on 
the earth, these were times for the most part recent and within the 
human period, though the large races have disappeared, and are suc- 
ceeded by smaller ones; that while, on the one hand, there is no direct 
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proof of the derivation of the smaller existing races from these larger 
ones that preceded them, there is equally little evidence of the independ- 
ent creation of such smaller types; whilst clear and unmistakable resem- 
blances, carried even to minute peculiarities of structure, retained though 
not used, seem to indicate as clearly as can be that there is some general 
law by which species are derived one from another. Races of giants may 
precede races of dwarfs—or the converse; but neither giant nor dwarf is 
in either case necessarily more highly organised than the other, although 
related by some law of derivation. 

There are at the present time two distinct and tangible theories put 
forward to account for the very striking fact, that there is every where in 
nature, and that there seems always to have been, a replacement and suc- 
cession of animals and plants, performing the same work under similar 
circumstances, in different places, or at different times on the earth. One 
of these presumes, that minute differences which exist between indi- 
viduals of the same kind may in time become permanent and considerable, 
owing to the slight and little noticed but ever-varying changes that take 
place upon the earth from time to time in climate and position, and to 
the advantage or preference in the great struggle for existence acquired 
by some variety, originally the result of accident over other natural 
varieties. That such differences of external circumstances may and do 
produce permanent varieties of animals and plants is unquestionable; but 
it is by no means clear how far they are capable of extending. Mr. 
Darwin, the propounder of the theory just stated, believes that they may 
extend very far indeed, and that this cause is alone sufficient to account 
for all differences between the various animals and vegetables that have 
ever existed. 

Another theory is, that each ofthe marked varieties or species of 
animals and plants, whether met with now in a living state or indicated 
by fossil remains, was at some period suddenly introduced into the world 
by a distinct act of creation. 

Between the holders of these two tangible doctrines there hovers a 
vast crowd of intermediates, who endeavour to persuade themselves that 
they remove the great difficulties that envelop either view by shutting 
their eyes to every thing that it is not convenient to see. Such persons 
use hard words, and often imply very bad motives to the advocates of 
more definite views, regarding such views as involving dangerous innova- 
tions in opinion ; forgetting that the business of philosophers is to observe 
and study facts and draw inferences, and that no one has a right to 
interfere in any honest attempt to connect facts by seeking after the 
laws that govern them. 

And certainly the real question at issue is not one that ought to be 
mixed up with abuse and personality. It cannot be too often insisted on, 
that the introduction of a new species of animal or plani is an event that 
must have occurred frequently, and that it must have been either the 
natural result of a law originally impressed upon organic creation, and 
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therefore the result of fore-knowledge and pre-arrangement on the part 
of the Creator from the beginning, or a miraculous and sudden exercise 
of creative power, interfering with the existing order of things. So far 
as we are taught, such interferences only take place for special purposes 
in relation to man ; and we are aware of no object of this kind attainable 
by the creation of a species, inasmuch as no human being, as far as we 
can tell, was ever cognisant of the act. On the contrary, it is in all 
respects consistent with what we know, that some intermediate veil 
should intervene between mortal gaze and the display of infinite power, 
obliging us in all cases to recognise the agent which indeed is what we 
designate “nature,” and then encouraging us to look “through nature 
up to nature’s God.” Why, then, should an endeavour to trace the 
method, to discover the wonderful mechanism of that mysterious contriv- 
ance which governs the phenomena of life, and the constant adaptation 
of species to changing circumstances, be made the subject of personal 
attack, because the particular law that seems to be suggested by obser- 
vation does not quite agree with our preconceived notions of what it 
ought to be? 

The naturalist claims, and has a right to, the same privileges as have 
been granted to the astronomer, and he must no doubt be prepared to go 
through similar difficulties and opposition before these privileges are 
allowed ; but it is a proceeding by no means calculated to inspire confi- 
dence in the judgment of objectors, when the chief opposition to an in- 
ferred or assumed discovery is based, not on the inaccuracy or imperfection 
of the observations that led to it, but on the possible interference with 
established views if the hypothesis should be found ultimately correct. 
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Beath-bed Secrets. 


“ Cat me my husband; I feel death near: 
Now leave us together,—none else may hear.” 
Nurses and watchers stole from the room, 
The watch tick’d loud through the gathering gloom; 
No curtains’ rustle, no hinges’ creak, 

But his voice was there—“ I am listening; speak!” 

“‘ Give me my handkerchief, wipe from my brow 
These clammy drops that burst thicker now. 

“ A drop from that glass—not this, not this! 

It burns me up like his parting kiss. 

“T fancied I heard his voice, that he told 
His love, that he whispered me, as of old. 

“ But his face never comes, though I strive to see; 
Night grows to my eyes—can that shadow be he? 

“T told you to fly,—’twas enough to win 
A hearing, an answer; but why that sin? 

“‘ My wedded life had been pure as yet; 

Did I want more grief, I must breed regret. 

“ But you speak no word; you stand moody—Who? 
What was I thinking?—husband, ’tis you! 

“My thoughts have wandered, but now you're here,— 
Stoop lower,—I’ll whisper it in your ear. 

“T have kept one secret that you should know 
While life was strong, but ’tis ebbing low. 

“ Your friend who was with us, he’s gone, don’t fear ! 
After my words would he venture here? 

“T have driven it back frem my lips, my heart 
Has held it clenched in its innermost part; 

“ Till it preyed on me, till it haunted my brain, 
Through the long night-watches of fevered pain. 

“ But I feel death near, and must tell it now: 
Husband, with him I forgot my vow.” 

She stared in his face; no quiver ran 
About his lips, the inscrutable man ; 
But in measured voice, and with studied turns, 

“ Confidence similar confidence earns. 

“ Thanks for yours; now for mine: I knew 
Your love and your guilt—and I poisoned you !” 

EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 
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The Management of Servants. 


SERVITUDE is one of the most important elements of life, especially so in 
Britain, where it enters into and forms a part of the entire social and 
domestic economy. In this country, servitude extends its ramifications 
amongst all orders of the people. Service in some form or another 
involves the weal and happiness of almost every dwelling in the land, 
and on its serious interruption or organic change nothing less than a 
social revolution would ensue. Seeing, then, that the vitality of the 
nation is to a considerable extent bound up in the healthiness and good- 
ness of servitude, seeing that the prosperity and comfort of millions de- 
pend on the industrial ability and general character of servants, it follows 
that the theme of this paper is one of no ordinary gravity, and demands 
a most sincere and thoughtful discussion. 

A careful investigation of modern servant-literature will, with most 
minds, issue in the conviction that, in too many instances, the subject 
has been treated with levity and one-sidedness. Either servants have 
been sneered at as “the greatest plague in life,” or they have been ren- 
dered melancholy by heavy and doleful lectures upon their duties. Why 
this perpetual reiteration of the duties of servants? Have they no 
rights? Mr. Punch has been caricaturing servants for very many years, 
and he has done it very cleverly. But why should the satires of Punch 
be all on one side? If Punch really wishes “to shoot folly as it flies,” 
let him occasionally wing a shaft for the employers; and if he will take 
the trouble to study our topic, he will not only find many subjects for his 
pencil, but he will also discover that employers, homes, and training 
stamp servant-galism with some of its worst features. 

Servants are as much sinned against as sinning ; and it is with this 
principle in view that we commence this essay. When the circumstances 
and early history of servants are examined, the marvel turns out to be, 
not that domestics are so deficient, but that they are not more so. Look 
at the homes where the majority of them are born and reared, the training 
they receive, the miserable character of their first places,—and then ask, 
what can be expected from such a beginning and from such a process of 
development? The miserable training—very frequently no training at all 
—and the early home disadvantages of many servants, ought to modify 
the high expectations of those who require (but never get it) industrial 
and social perfection in all their attendants. The first homes of many 
servants—their own homes—are no superior establishments for the forma- 
tion and development of high industrial and domestic qualities. Poverty, 
ignorance, selfishness, vulgarity, and prejudice are poor nurseries for the 
infancy and early childhood of servants. How is it possible that they 
can pass at once from the back-attic and the rural hovel to the drawing- 
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rooms of middle and upper-class life, and always and instantly prove 
themselves fully equal to their new position? This change brings the 
young servant into a new world. The furniture, food, employment, man- 
ners, every thing about the new position with a servant first starting in 
life, is as different from all her first impressions, associations, habits, and 
sentiments, as the collier’s home is different from his master’s hall. Ser- 
vants cannot always and at once adjust themselves to this sudden change 
and elevation. But is this a matter for wrath and astonishment? Do all 
employers adjust themselves to the advance in society that comes to them 
from commercial success? Are there no iron-masters cold and hard as 
their own staple of trade? no cotton-lords whose superficial intelligence 
and surface-polish are smaller than the cotton-pod, and who need dress- 
ing up quite as much as their own “raw material”? Again, look at the 
simulacrum of education which the majority of servants receive. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and history; all very good, nay indis- 
pensable, but very incompetent and insufficient if used as substitutes for 
industrial training. Let us have the arithmetic, &c., but let us have or 
give something more. What connection is there between the multiplica- 
tion-table and boiling potatoes? Or, between the use of the globes and 
the use of a duster? Or, between a comfortable home and the dates of 
English history? Miss Brewster, in her beautiful book about servants, 
pictures “ Little Millie” in her “first place.” Millie had been told at 
school that diligence in her studies would fit her for life. Well, Little 
Millie was industrious. She became the best scholar in the school; but 
when she began servant-life, she found that, with all her scholarship, she 
could neither make a bed nor wash the crockery. When Millie retired to 
rest the first night in her “ first place,” she sobbed and cried, as a thou- 
sand girls had done before her, to find that with all her education she had 
not been taught to do what she had to do, and was as incapable for real 
life as‘any drawing-room lounger. Certainly Millie was a bonnie lassie 
that any body might have taken to, but, so far as her education was 
adapted to fit her for her duties, she might as well have been an un- 
lovely and stupid girl. Servants will never be, can never be, much 
improved until they have a domestic and industrial training. The esta- 
blishment, in different parts of the country, of a few domestic institutes 
for this practical and household education, is a favourable omen; but 
these establishments for the training of servants are at present far too 
few to be felt and appreciated in their advantages throughout the 
country at large. When there are two'or three establishments for the 
training of servants in every large town, and three or four in every 
county, employers will find a new era in servitude; but until these insti- 
tutes become general it is vain to look for a much better race of servants. 

The start in life is frequently dwelt upon with caution and emphasis 
by public instructors. “ Mind your beginnings,” says the sober moralist. 
But there are two aspects of the start in life. The commencement ot 
life’s race is a movement so responsible, so fraught with after-influences 
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and subsequent events, that the young heart is unable—mercifully so—to 
realise the momentousness of life’s beginning. Every thing depends on 
the racer. But what about the ground to be run over? Does nothing 
depend on that? Young people are often well-nigh ruined in the homes 
from which they first start out into life. To keep up the figure of racing, 
or rather, to turn to it literally, may afford ground of suggestive compari- 
son. Many a hunter, then, many a pack of fox-hounds, and many a stud 
of race-horses, is better housed and better fed than the classes that fur- 
nish our domestic servants. There are not a few cottages or houses on 
the estates of some sporting gentlemen in which wretched one-roomed 
slaughter-houses of delicacy and virtue the said gentlemen would never 
think of rearing a race-horse or a grayhound. By all means let the dumb 
animals be well served and well groomed; but the time has gone by when 
the owners of the houses of the poor can escape public censure, while their 
‘dens of unhealthy houses are vastly inferior to “dog-kennels and racing- 
stables. The houses occupied by the poor of this country are, in too many 
instances, a disgrace to civilisation; and looking at the physical disease 
and moral suffering which result from them, we long for the day when these 
accursed habitations shall be either remodeled or destroyed. A servant 
coming from the home of many English poor has certainly a bad start in 
life. Frequently the first places of servants are so detrimental that the 
unfortunate menial seldom or never recovers from their ill effects. Many 
people, too lazy to do their own work, and too poor to pay a servant, ob- 
tain the services of some poor girl that has never been “out.” In such a 
situation, like Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness, she earns nothing, learns no- 
thing, is nothing, has nothing, and becomes nothing. Her first feelings 
towards society are diseased, and her first views of life misshapen and 
distorted. All her bad qualities are strengthened, and all her good ones 
trampled out. She begins wrong, not from herself, but from the force of 
circumstances. Considering the social pandemoniums mm which some girls 
begin their career of service, it is matter of surprise that servants, as a 
class, succeed so well. The great unwillingness on the part of many re- 
spectable people to take servants that have never been “out” is the cause 
of much evil and misfortune, not to domestics only, but also to employers. 
Like most other evils, it ultimately exacts its own penalty. If employers 
deliberately give up young females into the hands of ignorant and stupid 
people that they may be initiated into servitude, it must be expected that 
many servants will be ignorant, awkward, and bad. For ¢his bad start in 
life, at any rate, the servants themselves are comparatively free from blame, 
as they must have some social bondage, however bad, from which to raise 
themselves up to the sphere in which they desire to move. 
That servants, as a class, are degenerating is the opinion of many. 
Is it really so? and if it be, how is the collapse and degeneracy to be ac- 
counted for? This is a somewhat difficult social problem, but not altogether 
incapable of solution. Servants are better educated now than formerly, 
but their education is incomplete and defective. The mere discipline of 
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the mind, so far as this class of the people is concerned, has been either 
exaggerated or misunderstood. A sound English education enables its 
possessor more speedily and effectively to acquire the good qualities and 
the superior abilities of industrial life ; but such education cannot supersede 
the necessity of industrial training ; nay more, separated from the industrial 
element, education, in those who must live by their industry, has not un- 
frequently rendered its possessors vain and worthless. 

The seeming degeneracy that has come to servants has affected all 
classes of the community to a greater or less extent. Then, why should 
servants be singled out, and made exclusively to bear that blame which 
ought to be equitably divided among all sections of the community? We 
come, therefore, to the conclusion, that servants are not by their choice 
degenerating, and that the general condition of the social state is answer- 
able for the majority of the evils connected with domestic service. Their 
faults are rather from tlte influence of social customs—their misfortune 
rather than their fault. Servants are generally very ignorant on the sub- 
ject of moral obligation,—an ignorance fostered very often by the fact, 
that the preachers in many churches and chapels will not bring their pub- 
lic instructions home to ordinary duties and the common affairs of life ; an 
ignorance partly caused by the perfidious tyranny of numerous religious 
congregations of all creeds, which exacts the luxury of a so-called oratori- 
cal display, and will not submit to the healthy and bracing influences of 
honest lecturing and every-day affairs. Perhaps some preachers may be 
permitted once in twelve months to descant on the wickedness of ser- 
vants. But turn the sword the other way—smite an employer for his 
unrighteous exactions, or a mistress for unkindness to servants—do this 
in the pulpit, and you shall see such a frown among the saints! I have 
seen it often. 

The application of this paper on THE MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS 
is to the middle and lower class families, rather than to the old English 
families and the families of the British peerage. All who have studied 
the broad question of servitude in this country, know well that the ser- 
vants of the peerage and of the old families among the commoners are 
better off in every sense than any servants in the land. They stay longer 
in their situations, and have a stronger personal attachment to the house- 
holds in which they serve. A family without a history has no traditions 
of honour to keep up among its domestics ; and the upper sections of the 
middle classes aim sometimes at an aristocratic style which they really 
cannot afford, and this compels them to be mean to their menials. As 
the servants gather round the fire in the old baronial hall, and talk of 
other days, they find their early history entwined round the early history 
of the family in which they are proud to serve. ‘What a speech,” they 
say, “he made in the House of Commons last night! and it seems only 
the other day when he used to prattle baby-stories in the nursery.” “ Ah, 
poor captain!” they say of another, “ he fell in the Crimea. How well I 
remember him! What a shot he was! Nothing could get away from 
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him.” Incidents such as these, which cannot occur in any but old families 
of several generations, bind the affections of servants to the ancient an- 
cestral mansion, and all the family sheltered by its roof-tree. The middle 
and lower classes have neither the social training nor the financial ability 
to put their servants into circumstances of comfort such as we have just 
glanced at; but the interests of the masses are of vital importance, and 
while these papers are mainly for them, some of the evils of which we 
complain exert a baneful influence in the service of the highest circles. 

Tue Duties or Servants.—It is impossible to particularise all 
the duties of servants, because they greatly vary in different situations ; 
nor are such minuti@ at all necessary to the present purpose. When 
you hire a servant and take her into your house, it legally and justly 
entitles you to her time and services, and for you to require an equiva- 
lent for her home and hire is fair and equitable. The social and legal 
contract subsisting between you ‘and your servant is the basis of her 
duties and your claims. But at the same time there are limits to this 
social and legal right. No employer has either unlimited or irresponsible 
power over his servants. Servants in this country are neither serfs nor 
slaves.* . Employers are bound to the rules of justice and humanity, and 
have no right or power to require from their servants what is unjust or 
inhuman. The duties of servants, therefore, ought to be clearly defined, 
reasonable, and fixed. It is impossible that the affairs of a household 
can be administered with prosperity and comfort if the servant does not 
know what to do, and her mistress is ignorant of what ought to be done. 
Vagueness and uncertainty on the subject of domestic duties is a con- 
stant source of confusion, irritation, and annoyance. The requirements 
made of servants should be reasonable; and this is no easy nor self-made 
part of domestic regulations. Let us ask ourselves what would be rea- 
sonable for us to do if the servant’s duties were our own; not what 
would be reasonable for us to do for ourselves, but for some peevish and 
exacting mistress. Some people never imagine that servants can be 
tired, can be out of health, can be hard pressed for time. With such 
employers the very name of servant signifies a machine, which can per- 
form any amount of work in the shortest space of time—perform what 
would be utterly impossible for any one else; and all this to be done 
without the slightest hesitation, fatigue, or inconvenience. Let the 
duties of your servants be as fixed and certain as any thing can be con- 
sistently with the contingencies of life. When their duties are thus 
reasonable, established, and understood, you have something for which 
you can hold your domestics definitely responsible, and in which the 
servants themselves feel they have an interest and a stake. 





* There are countries in Europe where slavery is said not to exist, but where 
servants are very little better off than bondsmen. By the Hus alga, an old Swedish 
law, masters are still empowered to inflict corporal chastisement on their servants, 
male and female. 
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Tae Rients or Servants.—It would be well if some employers 
would think a little less of their own rights, suspend their blind selfish- 
ness, and conscientiously set about an investigation of the rights of 
their domestics. Do not too many act as though servants had no just 
or human claim to any thing except a little food, a few paltry coins, and 
a shelter from the inclemencies of the sky? What a piece of wicked- 
ness for an employer to act as if he believed that the health, honour, 
and virtue of a friendless servant-girl were all at his disposal, all to be 
had for hire! There is a line over which an employer’s exactions ought 
not to be carried,—a region in which for him to command and to coerce 
is an oppression more cruel than the grave. There is a complaint that 
servants do not always regard the property of their employers as care- 
fully as if it were their own; but can we reasonably expect them to 
respect our rights if we trample on theirs? Would that every employer 
were always able to say to his servant$, “You know I always do justly 
by you; why is it that you will not render justice to me? I always 
respect your rights, and defend them; why will you not care for my 
interests, and protect them?” It is a principle lying at the very basis of 
civilised life that substantial and valuable services shall be paid for in 
an equivalent by those for whom the service is rendered. The law of 
wages is no mere custom or tradition, but the obligation of natural 
justice and the rights of man. Remuneration for service received is 
neither kindness nor charity, but the fulfilment of a lawful demand and 
an equitable claim. To speak in haughty tones of giving wages or 
allowing salary rather jars on the English ears of honest and faithful 
toil. Not altogether can it be considered as a mere question of gift 
and allowance. ‘The labourer is worthy of his hire.’ The employer 
is as much advantaged by the service rendered him as the servant is 
benefited by the reception of his master’s money. The debt and obliga- 
tion is not all on one side,—on neither side exclusively,—but conjointly 
rests on both. The air of patronage and condescension with which some 
employers pay their servants can only pain and irritate, and had better 
be cast off. Not more self-complacent could a few of them be if they 
were executing a princely act of profuse munificence, and bestowing 
largess on one who had no more ground to expect such generosity than 
any worthless vagrant of the streets. ‘Will these patronising ladies and 
gentlemen kindly stoop to answer a few plain questions put to them in 
sincere good-will? Can you get along comfortably—can you get along 
at all—in life without the assistance of your servants? Can you dismiss 
the entire establishment, and get through all the work yourselves? No? 
Then you are .both needy and helpless, and the payment of your do- 
mestics becomes a matter of kindly justice, which in deserving instances 
may be very appropriately coloured by a sprinkling of delicious and 
refreshing gratitude. To discuss the ratio of wages according to their 
marketable value, would lead us far from the subject in hand into some 
of the perplexed questions of political economy ; but taking things as 
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they are in the prices of the labour-market, there is too much need of 
enforcing in some quarters the old adage, “A fair day’s wage for a fair 
day’s work.” Underpaid servants are always overcostly to their em- 
ployers. 

Wholesome food is the inalienable right of every servant ; not that they 
should live luxuriously, but that they should be well fed. Some servants 
either pine for want of sufficient food, or are half poisoned by a pernicious 
diet. The careless, unfeeling, and avaricious employer would seem to be of 
opinion that the quantity of a servant’s food can never be too small nor the 
quality too bad, lest the kitchen-larder should become too heavy an item 
of expense. Disease, dishonesty, and even death, have often resulted to 
servants from unwholesome and insufficient food. Hard work and long 
hours have made large demands upon the physical system ; weakness and 
disease have set in; the poor servant has borne up and struggled on; still 
weakness and suffering ; more suffering and greater weakness,—until the 
constitution is exhausted, and the starved and miserable white slave has 
been glad to enter on the long lone slumber of the grave, “where the ser- 
vant is free from his master.” All habits of theft must have a commence- 
ment; and if any thing in this world could excuse dishonesty, it would be 
the painful promptings of ravenous hunger. Many servants have endea- 
.voured to meet the claims of nature by stealthily helping themselves; 
they have done this again and again, until, the sense of honour and honesty 
deadened within them, they have passed on to broader and more flagrant 
acts of purloining, and the dishonest course which began in hunger has 
ended in a prison. An uninterrupted meal, with the hunger-sauce to give 
it relish, is a luxury of which a gourmet might be proud ; but seldom does 
an undisturbed meal fall to the lot of some servants: how often are they 
called from their meal for the most trivial thing! Many mistresses, we 
know, would sooner be disturbed themselves than disturb their servants at 
meal-times; but this can by no means be affirmed by all employers. 
Numbers of families do not know definitely when their domestics do get 
their meals, and if they did know, they would put themselves to no incon- 
venience for the comfort of their hungry hand-maidens. 

Regular and sufficient sleep is essential to the health and efficiency of 
all servants, and all good housewives make it the rule absolute that their 
servants shall have enough repose. No servants can be up in the morning 
as they ought to be if they are kept from their beds until past midnight. 
The late hours of modern society act very injuriously on the community at 
large; but the evils of the pernicious custom fall most heavily on domestic 
servants. Porters, grooms, footmen, coachmen, butlers, housekeepers, and 
ladies’-maids, all are harassed and injured by the fact that modern so~ 
ciety is drifting into midnight. The small amount of sleep to which they 
are limited is fitful, disturbed, unrefreshing, and feverish, rendering them 
unable to discharge their daylight duties with vigour and comfort. These 
midnight lamps have too often served to light the Halls of Death; their 
glitter is unearthly, and the consuming fire charms to destroy. 
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LeIsuRE.—It is a refreshing and temper-sweetening privilege to have 
an unoccupied hour now and then; and, indeed, one reason why the world 
is so often out of temper is because it finds so few seasons of pleasing 
leisure. Household affairs should be so arranged as to give servants a 
fair chance of a little leisure-time in the course of each day, in order that 
they may attend to their own private interests. It is lamentable to think 
how some servants are pressed from morning until night. No time for 
religious exercise and religious reflection; no time to tidy themselves, to 
improve their minds, or keep their garments neat and clean. Work, 
work, work; drudge, drudge, drudge ; never coming to an end of their 
toil. More fatigued when they rise up than when they lie down. No 
wonder some of these overworked and underpaid domestics are unfit to 
be seen—slovenly unregulated heathens. 

Tue Hrrtna.—Whenever a domestic vacancy occurs in a family,— 
and in some houses they occur with suspicious frequency,—the matron 
makes the round of her friends and the register-offices, in order that the 
household vacuum may be filled up with all convenient speed. We can 
fancy the invisible grin of the register-office door-knocker, as it is lifted 
in hurry and indignation by the very frequent visitor. If that iron 
knocker could relax into an ironical smile, and if its iron tongue could 
speak, instead of giving the customary rat-a-tan, it would say, “ Excuse 
me, madam, but you come here a great deal too often. Once in five 
years is often enough; but you are here once a month.” Those who 
cannot bear a week’s inconvenience, who fancy the world would come to 
an abrupt termination if they were left without a servant for a fortnight, 
pay very dearly for their impatience. They enter upon the most careless 
‘engagements for the sake of avoiding a temporary inconvenience. A 
short time is long enough to convince them of their blunder: work 
neglected, scratched mahogany, spoiled victuals, and saucy words, open 
their eyes in a direction in which they never ought to have been blind ; 
the unsuitable servant that never ought to have been engaged is dis- 
missed. In the silly scramble for an immediate filling-up of the new-made 
vacancy, another servant, more saucy and more unsuitable, is hired ; and 
so it comes to pass that the modern point of comparison for a change- 
ling would be to say that she changes her mind as often as some people 
change their servants. 

Servants cannot perform impossibilities, and not in a day can they 
fall in with the queerness (every body says that every body else is eccen- 
tric) of their new employers, and not in a week can the domestic adapt 
himself or herself to the fresh habits of fresh people. Those servants 
who at first promise any thing and every thing generally end by per- 
forming very little; and those of them who are sufficiently honest for 
self-assertion are occasionally rejected as inflexible. Too much pliancy 
is inconsistent with the firmness of truth; and a very great show of a 
very obliging disposition is sycophancy, weakness, and deceit. ‘The ser- 
vants that do not respect themselves, who do not reverence their own 
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word and will, can never be faithful to their employers nor true to their 
engagements. It is to be hoped that few employers will be so unwise 
as to be guided by whim—“ fancy”—in their engagement of servants. 
First impressions are unsafe and insufficient guides, the late Duke of 
Wellington to the contrary notwithstanding. In the engagement of a 
servant, as in all human affairs, there must be some uncertainty and 
some risk, and the hiring is not a case for “taking a liking,” but for 
caution, reason, and good sense. First impressions teach something ; 
but there is about the same relation between the party impressing and 
the person impressed, as there is between the character of the seal and the 
state of the wax upon which the stamp is made. That must be an extra- 
ordinary servant who could produce a favourable first impression on a 
mistress in a state of biliousness, irritability, and bad temper. 
Testimonials, or, as they are technically called, “characters,” are 
almost invariably produced and appealed to in cases of hiring; but such 
is the flattery and untruthfulness of many of these “characters,” that 
many people have come to look upon them as not worth more than an old 
valentine. There are many difficulties in the equitable construction of 
these renowned documents. What is objected to by one mistress would 
not be objected to by another; what one would consider a great fault, 
another would regard as no fault at all; and in some instances the un- 
suitability of a servant for one employer would constitute fitness for an- 
other. Again, when the parting time comes, slight relentings are kindled 
on both sides; no tie of social intercourse can be broken without a pang. 
We cannot say farewell for ever even to those who have deceived and 
grieved us without trying to soften down the injury in sunnier memories 
of the past; and the stern fate, hard and granite-like, if no more inter- 
course, does not always mean no more good-will. Few employers would 
willingly deprive a servant of bread; so “ failings lean to virtue’s side,” 
and many employers would rather forgive a wrong and stretch a point 
than push into famishing difficulties a fellow-creature going forth into the 
world in quest of work and food. Such, in brief, are the difficulties con- 
nected with giving a “character” to a servant,—difficulties which have 
been yielded to rather than carefully considered. This shrinking from 
duty because of the lion in the way has led to one of the greatest evils 
in modern domestic life—half-legal documents, which every one must use, 
and in which no one believes. There is little prospect of any tangible 
amendment among servants as aclass until this loose system of character- 
giving is reformed. Servants are aware that they have little difficulty in 
obtaining a character—know often that if they leave a place at the be- 
ginning of the week they can obtain another before the end of the next. 
This makes them improperly independent, saucy, flippant, and reckless. 
There exists no legal necessity for this evil. In this respect the law has 
given to employers the utmost possible protection. You are not legally 
obliged to give a character at all. The law does not oblige you to prove 
the truth of a character when given, unless it can be proved that the 
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character has been framed with- malicious intent.* Should the character 
you have given contain some false statements, yet if you believed them 
to be true and were without malice, the servant cannot recover damages, 
There are few things more difficult in law, as it relates to domestic life, 
than for a servant to obtain damages in an action based on the character 
which has been given by an employer. Where there is no malicious 
attempt to injure, the character is regarded by the law as confidential and 
privileged. Nor is there any social necessity for the giving of defective 
and inadequate characters. It is a spurious and injurious mercy to cer- 
tificate a servant for a situation with the previous and private knowledge 
that the servant is incompetent, unfit, and disqualified. Characters given 
that are untrue, either by evasion or suppression, belong to the genus 
pious frauds. These humane deceptions and courteous smoothnesses are 
vitulent ulcerations in social life; and the well-intentioned compromises 
which employers sometimes make between their obligations of truth to 
the applicant and merciful kindness to the certificated menial, serve only 
to spread and perpetuate the evils from which so many families suffer, and 
of which society so loudly and so justly complains. Let servants, as a 
class, become convinced of two things: first, that they can have no good 
and serviceable character without meriting one; second, that they can 
obtain no eligible situation without a satisfactory certificate ; let them be 
convinced by full and sharp experience of these two things, and we shall 
very soon find considerable improvement among servants. The culpa- 
bility of false characters, out of which so much evil arises, falls to the 
account of the employers; for if they will certificate too favourably, it is 
the most natural thing in the world for servants to avail themselves of 
‘this sometimes amiable, and always unjust, custom. 

When a servant comes for hiring, and the character is satisfactory, it 
is best to have a thorough understanding, and begin as you mean to con- 
tinue. Let them fully know their duties and your rules, so that they may 
‘be acquainted with the nature and extent of their undertaking from the 
‘commencement ; and, of the two, it is better to overstate than to under- 
‘state what will be expected of them. 

RELATIVE PosrTions.—Servants are rapidly growing into a distinct 
‘race, a separate community in social life, having no sympathy with their 
employers, and little or nothing in common with the families in whose 
habitations they reside. Their joys and sorrows, their employments, 
pursuits, aims, and friendships, are in a manner alien from all others. 
Many employers know nothing of the history or purposes of their ser- 
‘vants, and they take no manner of interest in them beyond the mecha- 
nical performance of the work for which they are hired. ‘There is in 
such cases no chord of attachment, no love, no bond of union, between 
the family and the servants. For every thing except work and duty the 
servants in such establishments are to their employers as unknown 





* Spike’s Law of Master and Servant. Shaw and Sons. 
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strangers, and the whole system of domestic life goes on like a machine. 
So long as the clockwork goes on with smoothness and regularity no 
questions are asked, and no sympathetic interest is awakened. Formerly 
servants stayed in the same families for years, but now the years are fre- 
quently reduced to months; and at this moment domestic servants are 
amongst the most shifting scenes of life. No social philosopher can con- 
template this state of things without alarm, so excessive are the changes, 
and so thoroughly are domestic servants looked upon as aliens and infe- 
rior beings by many employers. This state of things must not be per- 
mitted to exist unrebuked, must not flow on unchecked. Wherefore 
comes it to pass that here in this country, where Christianity is so exten- 
sively believed in, there should be so little of the influences of the first 
principles of Christianity in the practical working of domestic life, so 
little love and mutual good-will? To some people the idea of loving a 
servant would be preposterous, low, and vulgar. But what does the 
New Testament say? Do all Christian people believe in the second 
commandment as applied to servants? Vo is the answer for thousands 
of them. Cold, proud, mechanical, selfish, and unloving Pharisees ought 
to have a new edition of the New Testament, with the second command- 
ment left out. 

Servants are members of the families in which they are engaged, and’ 
ought to be so regarded. Domestics have feelings, passions, emotions as 
nobly human as the susceptibilities of the proudest clay; and their souls 
must be either for or against their employers, for neutral they cannot be. 
Scorn servants, and they will hate you; trample upon them, and they 
will sting you; ignore them, and they will despise you; treat them as 
machines, and their outraged humanity will rebel to revenge itself on 
society, and especially on employers. ‘Treating servants as machines is 
one of the most effectual means of perpetuating the domestic evils, of 
which the complaints are neither mild nor few. Feel for your servants, 
and feel with them. Take the place of their absent parents, and watch 
over them with something of parental solicitude. It is one of the great 
glories of some people that they never have the slightest intercourse with 
their servants. Keeping them at the greatest possible distance, these 
careful specimens of supercilious pride never by any chance give their 
domestics one kind-hearted or loving word. If such folk served their 
domestic animals as they do their domestic servants, every cat and dog 
would leave the place, and even the pigs would grunt and go. 

It is by no means intended that the inevitable and useful distinctions 
in the social grades should be levelled and destroyed. Many will say : 
“ Tf we are kind to our servants, they immediately take liberties, and be- 
come unmanageable. Weare obliged to be cold and distant with them.” 
But it does not speak much in favour of the discretion of a mistress, if 
she cannot be kind without evoking a response of impertinence. It is 
not kindness, but the injudicious method of your kindness, which makes 
servants rude where they ought to be respectfully and even deferentially 
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grateful. It is possible for you to take a kindly interest in the welfare 
of those about you, and at the same time preserve your dignity. Try; 
make the experiment; and though you will be sure to fail at first, perse- 
verance will ultimately reward you; and you shall find a safe and royal 
way to the hearts of your servants, along which goodly path your kind- 
ness may at all times move, meeting no vulgar rebuff, and receiving no 
careless and indifferent acknowledgment. So far from encouraging an 
employer to depart from his rightful position, by neglecting to require the 
deference and respect which properly belong to him, we would rather say 
that the keeping of your servants in their place—in subordination—is as 
essential for their comfort and welfare as it is for your own. Nothing 
will bring you more domestic trouble than allowing rude familiarity in 
your servants, or treating them as though they were your equals. They 
are not your equals; and any attempt to make them such is a violation 
of some of the first laws of life, and invariably brings confusion and in- 
jury to the parties immediately involved. When employers indulge in 
improper familiarities with their servants, they justly lay themselves open 
to all sorts of humiliations and annoyances, the servants being frequently 
obliged to retaliate in self-defence; and if employers invite the impertin- 
ence of servants by their own rudeness, they must expect to be foiled by 
their own weapon. Let employers by all means keep their own place, 
and they may best do so by treating their servants with respectful con- 
sideration. It is next to impossible for servants to take liberties or to be 
rude where all the members of the household treat them with constant 
and uniform respect. There is an overawing and restraining power in a re- 
spectful bearing that effectually checks the improper freedoms of those who 
are about us. A gentle and intelligent manner will do much in subduing 
the flippancies of a careless and irregular servant. But kind and civil 
words are what some housewives can never speak, because of the coarse- 
ness and harshness of their nature; and these manage their domestics as 
respectfully as the donkey-drivers of Rhyl manage their illustrious and 
willing quadrupeds. Some masters make it their rule and system to 
treat their servants with blunt and condescending sharpness. Addressing 
their servants in that irritating tone of voice which is properly designated 
snappy, or speaking to them as from the top of some lofty and honouring 
pedestal, they stoop from their proud eminence, and deign to drop a word 
or two to the poor wretches who toil and fag in the lower and degraded 
regions. And whata difference there is between the manner of some ladies 
in the drawing-room and in the kitchen! Politeness in the former; in the 
latter, rudeness. Hectoring in the one; in the other, varnished gentle- 
ness and the cringe polite. In such cases the drawing-room is artificial, 
and the kitchen is real. 

Would there were more genuine sympathy between the parlour and 
the kitchen, the master and his man, the mistress and her maid! This 
would fuse and blend itself with all, creating a common feeling of har- 
mony, united interest, and mutual affections. Undoubtedly there are 
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numerous and grievous faults on both sides, but it is the ruling class we 
are now chiefly considering. The stronghold of domestic government is 
laid in the sympathies of your servants. Secure their best sympathies, 
and depend upon it you will be efficiently served. It will not be an eye- 
servise, a perfunctory service, a mechanical service, a service as of neces- 
sity. There will be nothing forced about it. Free and willing, it will 
be cheerfully rendered; not the service of the hand, but of the heart. 
Throw around yourself the pleasant influences of enlightened sympathy, 
and your presence among your servants will be hailed as sunbeams in 
spring. But if you have no more love for them than for a smoothing- 
iron, and} manifest more interest in the welfare of the washing-machine 
than in the maiden who uses it, vain is it for you to expect from them 
any gushes of cheerfulness and generosity. Servants are often very pro- 
voking creatures ; but have they no claims on their employer’s sympathy ? 
Have servants nothing to provoke them, nothing to fear, nothing to 
harass them, nothing to rejoice in, nothing to weep over? Servants have 
their living to earn, their way to make in the world, temptations to resist, 
difficulties to overcome, hearts capable of love, tears to hide, and a mys- 
terious immortality to struggle for and to hope in. Sometimes they ex- 
perience cruel and withering disappointments, pass through many hard- 
ships, and endure great sufferings. While they live, they are precious in 
the sight of the one Great Father of us all; and when they die, immortality 
is as true for them as for the illustrious and beloved Queen of England. 
Oh, treat not your servants as if they were mere machines! Like you, 
they are liable to pain and sorrow, hunger, disease, and weariness ; 
travelling the same thorny road to dusty death, wondering for the in- 
visible, soon to be launched on the shoreless sea. What blessed possi- 
bilities are ever floating about unheeded on the air, and hovering unseen 
in every dwelling! How little, how very little, it would cost to make 
some homes a paradise compared with what they are now! A little 
effort, a little patience, a little mutual concession, a little self-denial, a 
little self-restraint,—and all would be well. There are the trees and 
flowers, and the living water-brooks are murmuring on. Birds are sleep- 
ing in the sighing branches, and the shepherd’s flock is resting in the 
deep shadow of the hills. But it is midnight, and the landscape is un- 
seen and unenjoyed. The perfect landscape is there, and only waits the 
sunrise to burst in beauty on the ravished sense. Many homes are per- 
fect, lacking one thing. Father, mother, brother, sisters, children, ser- 
vants, all are there. And yet they are not happy. Midnight cold and 
damp is in the dwelling. The perfect home is there, and only waits the 
sunrise—the blessed holy sunrise of Christian love. 
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Che Art of Sucking Certain Eggs. 


* 


THERE are many admirable essays upon deportment, upon the art of 
standing upon one leg, upon the art of making a little knowledge go a 
long way, and upon most of the “habits of good society.” There are 
profound treatises upon the tying of cravats, upon the fluke considered 
as an element of social progress, and the true principles of currency. 
There are “hand-books” upon dining, and treatises showing us how 
to live without dinners; with “ten minutes’ advice about keeping a 
banker,” or about making a banker keep us. All these guides to the 
art of living, with thousands more of a similar character, are very excel- 
lent things in their way, and they show us how well supplied we are 
with teachers. Almost every man we pass in the street is prepared to 
direct us in the matter of food, of habits, of morals, or religion ; to tell 
us what he considers to be best; to lay bare his little experience before 
us; and, if need be, to convert us to his peculiar mode of living. I am 
not free myself from this weakness of human nature, and I therefore 
speak with little hesitation as a guide upon travelling. I have ridden in 
many omnibuses, many cabs, and many railway carriages (not to men- 
tion many other more eccentric conveyances), and am consequently 
fully qualified to teach my grandmothers and grandfathers how to suck 
these particular social eggs. 

The first qualification necessary to form a perfect railway traveller is 
some little knowledge of his subject. He must be familiar with the 
leading characteristics of the different main lines; the plans of their ter- 
mini; the number and position of their different junctions; the peculiar 
local pronunciation of their porters; the chief towns or ports they run 
down to; and the charaeter of their ordinary passenger traffic. No man, 
for instance, who travels second-class in a night-train between London 
and Portsmouth, or between Bristol and Plymouth, or between Birming- 
ham and Liverpool, must complain if he finds his carriage turned into 
the hold of a ship, and himself surrounded by noisy, mutinous mariners. 
He must not complain if he is choked with the fumes of strong caven- 
dish ; if he is jammed up with tar-smelling bundles of naval bedding’; if 
he is asked to sing a song about poor Tom Bowling; to join a score of 
excited, brown-faced, blue-shirted pirates in a lusty chorus; or forced to 
drink raw brandy out of enormous stone bottles. A railroad is little 
more than a common highway; and those who will go to Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, or Liverpool in second-class carriages, must do as Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, or Liverpool does. On the other hand, a traveller 
who rises early, and takes a “ market-train” from Peterborough to 
Northampton, must not complain if he finds himself amongst agricul- 
turalists and cattle-dealers, who breathe an atmosphere of ale, and 
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cheese, and onions. As he has selected his travelling-bed, so he must 
lie upon it; and the best thing he can do is to imitate Locke, the philo- 
sopher, and cross-examine his neighbours with a view of extracting 
valuable information. 

A knowledge of stations, routes, and junctions’ is most essential to 
the perfect railway traveller, because without it there can be none of that 
well-grounded self-reliance which is one of the few luxuries of travelling. 
There is hardly a more pitiable object to be met with in a railway car- 
riage of any class, than a man who scarcely knows where he has come 
from, where he is going to, what line he is on, whether Manchester is in 
Lancashire, Kent, or the Eastern Counties, and who cannot find his way 
through the mazes of “ Bradshaw.” Such a man is not a living, think- 
ing, independent human being; he is a band-box, a portmanteau, a car- 
pet-bag. He lies at the mercy of every fellow-passenger, every ticket- 
collector, every guard or porter. He wears out the patience of those 
who have the misfortune to sit in the same carriage; he thrusts his head 
out of the window at every station, under the notion that he is being 
whirled away from his destination, or has already arrived at it; he loses 
his ticket on the platform, or puts it in some part of his clothes where he 
cannot find it; and generally leaves a comforter, an umbrella, or a hat- 
box under the seat behind him. There are thousands of such helpless 
wanderers always roaming about the country for some mysterious pur- 
pose, who either cannot learn the art of travelling, or will not submit to 
be taught. They belong to the class who are always too late for trains, 
and who spend half a day at some lonely hermitage of a station. They 
get out at great junctions, where ten minutes are allowed for refresh- 
ment, pay for soups and sandwiches which they never find time to eat, 
forget the position of their carriage (its number they never think of 
noting), are pushed hurriedly from door to door by unceremonious offi- 
cials, and are haunted for hours with a dreadful suspicion that they have 
given a sovereign at the refreshment-counter in mistake for a shilling. 

For far more intelligent and observant travellers than these there are 
also many traps and pitfalls. Swindon, on the Great Western Line, is a 
refreshment-station so constructed, that, unless you are careful, you may 
go out at a door exactly like the one you came in at, get into a train 
that is waiting for you exactly like the one you have just left, lean back 
on your comfortable seat for about an hour, and find yourself at Glou- 
cester instead of Bristol. Leeds, Manchester, or any other towns or 
junctions which form a meeting-point for many converging lines, are 
even more bewildering to those who have not cool heads, inquiring 
tongues, and some little experience. Roadside stations, again, as an- 
nounced by the ordinary run of porters, are dialect puzzles, only to be 
unravelled by such curious inquirers into the Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Dorset, and West Country languages as Prince Lucien Bonaparte and 
kindred linguists. Apart from local or imported peculiarities of pro- 
nunciation, there is a general drawling, sing-song, professional twang, 
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which must be specially contrived to hide the names of such stations 
from railway passengers. This may, perhaps, be defended on the same 
ground as the Jew clothesman defended his ‘0’ clo’” abbreviation 
when attacked by Samuel Taylor Coleridge,—viz. that any one who 
had to pronounce a particular word an infinite number of times would soon 
fall into a like habit of adulterating language. This may be a good 
answer from a street-hawker, who must starve if he cannot make himself 
understood; but is hardly so good when coming from men whose faults 
are paid for by others. 

A railway porter whose mind is not given to his work, whose thoughts 
are above and beyond the dull level of his surroundings, or who has 
fallen into a certain habit from long familiarity with a certain place—may 
be a very troublesome guide on a busy platform. I have accosted such 
public servants gently and civilly, and have once or twice observed them 
gazing over me or through me into the dim future,—thinking, it may be, 
of fate, free-will, and foreknowledge absolute; drunk, it may be, with 
reading intoxicating accounts of “self-made men” (price one shilling, at 
the railway book-stall), and feeling themselves already budding into chair- 
men and directors. I have observed that nothing but the glitter ofa six- 
pence will ever break this reverie of ambition; and without blaming those 
who first introduced the old coaching system of bribing upon railroads, I 
am -content to accept it as an established fact, and not only to bribe 
porters myself, but to recommend every traveller to do so. The loss of 
time in standing out against this “imposition,” as it is called, upon purity 
principles is greater than the gain, and these sixpences are now a part of 
the recognised cost of a journey. 

An eccentric, weak, or really absent-minded porter, or official, who 
has been suddenly transplanted from a large to a small station, or a small 
to a large station, is much more difficult to deal with. A station-master 
who is not strong enough for his place, who is easily flurried by an extra 
excursion-train, or an unexpected cargo of luggage, hunting-dogs, or horses, 
is apt to forget that attention to “points” and signals which is necessary 
to prevent accidents: Carefully as our wonderful network of railways is 
managed, a few officers of this kind will always creep in, from some error 
of judgment on the part of superintendents. Luckily their shortcomings 
are not observed by the general public; and until a collision does occur, 
the travellers repose in the bliss of ignorance. There are a few railway 
officers, however, who have no skill in concealing their defects, and the 
public either laugh at or censure them, according to the humour of the 
moment. A porter who has not been long promoted from following the 
plough, and who may have been an excellent servant at one of those 
little washhouse-looking stations near a bridge, which is happy in attend- 
ing to its four or five trains a-day, may be almost driven mad by the 
bustle of a great inland terminus like Birmingham, with its scores 
of trains always rattling in from the east, west, north, and south. He 
may miss that little plot of sloping earth at the side of the station 
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where he trained his scarlet-runners, grew his enormous potatoes and 
gooseberries, and raised the name of his beloved dwelling-place in oyster- 
shell-relievo. He may pine to return to that rural quiet, which was never 
broken by more than a dozen daily passengers, with familiar faces, whose 
Christmas-boxes were a certain annuity to him, and who never bullied 
him like hasty commercial travellers overburdened with luggage. 

On the other hand, a porter removed from the noise and excitement of 
Birmingham to one of these rail-side hermitages, would hardly do his 
work in a cheerful spirit, and might probably take to drinking in the in- 
tervals of business. There are porters of both these kinds to be met 
with,—humble, would-be useful, but misplaced and discontented men, and 
happy is the traveller who is not dependent on them for assistance or in- 
formation. I have heard of one who had somehow drifted from the north 
into the south-west, and who daily drove weak-minded, ignorant pas- 
sengers frantic by shouting out “Birmingham” instead of Balham. 
Upon being remonstrated with, he excused himself by saying he had 
been calling out the name of the first town for fifteen years; and he put 
it to any man whether it was easy to throw off, in a few days, or even 
weeks, such a long-settled habit. 

The morals of railway travelling—the higher etiquette proper to be 
observed in railway carriages—form a most important part of this sub- 
ject. It is not alone sufficient to avoid treading on a fellow-passenger’s 
toes, or sitting on his hat, or incommoding him with gusts of wind from 
the open window. The social amenities of railway intercourse should 
embrace many acts far more thoughtful and unselfish than these, and op- 
posed to the first-come-first-served principle which governs so many 
travellers. It is very delightful for two or more intimate friends to be 
able to retain a whole compartment to themselves during a long journey, 
without paying the company for such a luxury; but they should not grasp 
at this unfair privilege by filling each seat in their carriage with port- 
manteaus and rugs, or by acting the old rather exploded game of the 
lunatic and his keepers. They should not attempt to block up the carriage- 
windows at the side of the platform; nor should they commit themselves 
so far as to say that several seats are engaged by passengers who have 
just gone to purchase a newspaper. Such tricks and misrepresentations 
are sure to be exposed by some determined station-superintendent before 
the starting of the train, and they often lead to constraint and unpleasant- 
ness. The travellers who are forced into such carriages by the arm of 
authority are not likely to prove very agreeable companions on the journey, 
while the greedy first-comers can never remove the impression caused by 
their deliberate lies. The softest seat, in such cases, becomes hard and 
unbearable, and the carriage is turned into a cage, a round-house, or a 
dungeon. 

The nature and amount of conversation fit for travelling companions 
must be left, in a great measure, to the taste and discretion of travellers. 
It is not well, perhaps, to turn a carriage into a “ discussion forum,” nor 
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is it well to venture upon no remarks to your neighbour beyond the level 
of commonplace. The description of personal diseases and their symp- 
toms, of family and professional matters, may at once be struck out of 
the list of allowable topics; and it is a little out of date to make any 
remarks about the wonders of steam, or the once miraculous fact—now 
no longer miraculous—that a man may breakfast in London, dine at 
Manchester, and sup in Edinburgh. It is not well to persist in address- 
ing observations, either profound or simple, to a fellow-passenger who is 
evidently averse to conversation, because many men are often travelling 
on anxious and important business that requires sustained thought and 
Teflection. Some economists of time are fond of studying, or arranging 
future operations in the hours of travelling, and they soon show, by their 
answers, that their minds are fully occupied. 

With regard to the almost universal custom of smoking in railway 
carriages in defiance of bye-laws and regulations, if may be a nuisance or 
not, according as it is persisted in. In a carriage where ladies are pre- 
sent it is never proposed; and in a carriage containing none but gentle- 
men it is put to the vote. The minority of one, who is not a smoker, 
gives in out of politeness to the wishes of his companions, and is never 
strong-minded enough to protest against the encroachment. Combina- 
tion proves too much fer the non-smokers, and very properly so. Until 
the latter have a sufficient regard for their own comfort and interest to 
invent and use a retaliative nuisance,—say an assafcetida pastile, for ex- 
ample,—they must suffer in silence. There is no help for those men, 
especially travellers, who will not help themselves. 

Slumber is an excellent aid to the impatient traveller in helping him 
through his journey, but it must be used with care and moderation. 
Like all good things, it is liable to be indulged in too freely, and then it 
often interferes with the object it was intended to assist. I have known 
travellers carried past their destinations again and again, because they 
thought themselves capable of opening their closed eyes at a certain time. 
I have heard of one man who left London by a night-train to reach a 
particular spot in Kent, who was carried past this spot to Dover sound 
asleep, who started back by an early morning mail, who was again 
carried past his station fast asleep, and who awoke to find himself once 
more at the London terminus. This may be a travelling joke, but it is 
founded in some degree upon fact, and it conveys a useful lesson. 

Those who are not familiar with the railway stations of their country, 
and are good sleeping travellers, should be warned of a few other shocks 
that may easily come upon them. A sleeping” passenger, on his way 
from Glasgow to Loch Lomond, may be roused from his dreams by 4 
Scotch porter, and told that he has arrived at Alexandria! A similar 
passenger, on his road from Ayr to Dalmellington, may be similarly be- 
wildered by hearing the name of Patna; and, rubbing his eyes, he may 
wonder whether he is in Egypt or the East, or whether Egypt and the 
East have removed to Scotland. In other parts of the United Kingdom 
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he may be similarly bewildered with the Danish-sounding stations of 
Elsenham and Goathland; with the French-sounding stations of St. 
Devereux and Plessy; with the Russian-sounding stations of Ulleskelf 
and Dromkeen; with the Spanish-sounding stations of Clonsilla, Torre, 
and Pontardulais; with the German-sounding stations of Helensburgh 
and Droylsden; with the Hungarian or Polish-sounding stations of Piel 
and Magerhafelt; and with the Italian-sounding stations of Eastrea, 
Aspatria, and Etruria. These are only a few out of many philological 
nightmares that may arouse the sleeping traveller at any moment, sup- 
posing the different local pronunciations to be tolerably intelligible. 

The art of travelling in cabs is a much more simple matter, and it 
consists mainly in selecting a horse that will stand, a driver who does 
not look likely to become abusive, and in undoing all the work of 
meddling legislation. The whole rolling stock of the cab interest is 
rotting under Government protection. While the mileage rate is fixed 
by Act of Parliament, there is no legislative limit, on the other side, to 
the price of hay and corn, and no allowance made for the violent changes 
in the weather. Rain, snow, fog, may come and go, and still the pa- 
ternal Government ordains that we shall travel for sixpence a-mile. 
Pentonville Hill, and other metropolitan mountains, shall be ascended 
at the same price, according to distance, as we pay for traversing a level, 
uncrowded road in the outskirts; and the passage from Holborn Bridge 
to the Brighton Railway, which goes up Snow Hill, through Newgate 
Street, Cheapside, and over London Bridge,—the four most crowded 
thoroughfares in the world,—is measured out under the same unbending 
scale of charges. The chief labour of the traveller in cabs is to discover 
and allow for these inequalities of the London streets and the London 
weather, and to make his peace with the over-regulated drivers. In 
Manchester, and other large towns, he gets a better vehicle, under free- 
trade, at about the same fares, and is saved all this terrible trouble of 
thinking. 

The art of travelling in omnibuses requires a certain knowledge of 
localities, and a certain nimbleness in ascending and descending the roofs 
of these vehicles. In Paris, at the back of the “knife-board,” you are 
told, in dismounting, which foot to put down first; but this is another 
instance of a paternal Government watching over the smallest things, 
which I do not wish to see copied in England. There are not many 
steps from the regulation of omnibuses and their passengers, to the 
regulation of newspapers and periodicals; and social reform, as Milton 
would have said, becomes nothing but old despotism “ writ large.” 

A traveller who rides much in London omnibuses will find them re- 
markably like certain lines of railway. He will see that the character of 
the vehicle is governed very much by the neighbourhood it runs to, and 
that the passengers vary with the different hours of the day. Coming 
from Hornsey, Highgate, Clapham, or Putney, in the morning about 
nine, he will find himself amongst men of business, rolling down to the 
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City, and talking, it may be, of the treaty, or the Bank rate of discount. 
Going to Stamford Hill, or Highbury, in the middle of the day, he will 
find himself amongst rather serious middle-aged ladies, returning home 
from shopping, or other town duties. Coming from Brompton, about 
noon, he may join a few actors, rolling down to rehearsal; and going 
to Stepney, or Blackwall, about the same hour, he may find himself 
amongst sailors, captains, and ship-chandlers. Going to Greenwich, by 
the way of the Old Kent Road, about nine or ten o’clock at night, he 
may find himself in the middle of a few drunken pensioners, whose 
wooden legs are stuck across the vehicle, like the bars of hurdles. A 
wooden leg is a very difficult article to manage in a crowded omnibus— 
so is a warming-pan—a dragoon’s sabre-sword, fixed uniform fasbion— 
a basket of clothes going home from the wash—a wet umbrella—a 
spoiled child with gingerbread—an oilskin waterproof cape—and a large 
French clock. All these things, however, have to be tolerated at dif- 
ferent times, with conductors who seem to keep all their small change in 
their mouths, and whose legs are so protected with many wrappers, that 
that they can hardly feel the blows which warn them to stop. In all 
travelling by these vehicles, I counsel patience, good-humour, and polite- 
ness—the best manners of the first-class railway carriage. The lower 
the neighbourhood you are passing through, the more will this conduct 
be appreciated ; and there is often more necessity for you to ride outside 
to oblige a working-woman in Shoreditch or Whitechapel, than a lady 
in Kensington or Bayswater. The latter may have a choice of vehicles ; 
the first has none. So well is this understood by the conductors of 
omnibuses on the common routes, that you will probably hear a con- 
versation like the following going on over the roof, if you have not 
acted with the usual politeness : 

Conductor to Driver. “ Bill, when’s a man not a man?” 

Driver to Conductor. “ Give it up.” 

Conductor to Driver. “ When he won’t get out to ’blige a female.” 

In concluding my remarks upon land travelling, I may observe that 
night-trains for long distances—except for the post-office, luggage traffic, 
and passengers journeying under the spur of some sharp necessity— 
are a delusion and a snare. The time supposed to be saved by such 
travelling is never really saved; the traveller is exhausted for one or 
more days; and discovers, too late, that neither warm baths, strong tea, 
nor soda-water, at repeated intervals, will make up for a lost night’s rest. 
Excursion-trains of the wild order, such as go to Paris and back in three 
days, are another travelling mistake; for no men see so little of the 
world as those who hurry through it like steeplechasers. 
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Ancient Classical Novelists. 
Part II. 


Panopy, according to modern notions, is so handy a vehicle of ridicule, 
that it is a matter of some surprise that the ancients have not left us more 
remains of that kind of composition. The lively Athenians, whose wit 
spared nobody, and whose acquaintance with the works of their most 
popular writers was derived from hearing rather than reading, might 
have been expected to take great pleasure in any thing which tickled their 
ears by the apparent recurrence of familiar sounds and cadences, while 
continually baffling expectation by some novel application to familiar life 
of formulas hitherto appropriated to serious subjects. As their wit com- 
prehended every species, from the gravest and most delicate irony down 
to the lowest buffoonery, we cannot suppose that they despised parodies ; 
we should be rather inclined to suspect that they wrote them, but that 
few or none have come down to modern times. De Quincey remarks, in 
one of his essays, on the courage which must have been possessed by the 
man who first wrote in prose—every thing up to that time having had a 
poetical, or at least metrical, form; and we may extend the observation 
to parody, which must have required a sort of intellectual leap for its 
primary perpetration. We find at the present day that many persons, 
putting aside those who despise it as a low form of humour, are quite un- 
able to derive any enjoyment from this sort of facetiousness ; and probably 
nine-tenths of those who repeat or allude to ‘Canning’s Needy Knife- 
grinder do so without knowing that it is a parody at all. We do not 
recollect that Aristotle, whose piercing glance scarcely any thing escaped, 
has any where described or defined parody ; and it is possible that in his 
day it was not recognised as a distinct form of literature, or if noticed 
was confounded with burlesque, with which it has so close an affinity. 
The true notion of a parody, as we now conceive it, is that of the form 
and style of a serious and well-known work, appropriated to something 
familiar to our daily experience, such as may be read in the newspapers. 
Judged by this test, no composition of ancient times exactly comes up— 
or down—to the mark. The only considerable poetical piece of the kind 
that has reached us is the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, popularly attri- 
buted to Homer; but of which it is quite impossible to suppose him the 
real author. A mock-heroic poem is, in the first place, alien to the spirit 
We suppose to have prevailed in the times when the Rhapsodists were 
welcome guests; and one which speaks of “writing tablets” and of the “ex- 
action of usury,” and has some passages, quite in the Aristophanic vein, of 
comic disrespect to the Olympian deities, is most probably a production 
of some Athenian littérateur contemporary with the great dramatists and 
comic poets. After all, however, it is not what we should now call a 
parody, any more than we do Pope’s Rape of the Lock ; it is rather a bur- 
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lesque, in which epic forms of expression are applied to a trifling subject, 
as in Addison’s Latin poem on the Battle of the Cranes and Pigmies. 

Lucian, who comes near to the moderns in so many respects, comes 
nearer to them in regard to his taste for parody, or something like it, 
than any other Greek writer. We have seen that in all probability his 
Enchanted Ass was a burlesque on the work of a predecessor; to which 
we may imagine it bears the same relation that Don Quixote (putting 
apart the real nobility of the hero’s character) does to the romances of 
chivalry. In the True Histories, which we next take up, Lucian’s object 
is slightly different. One of his best works is one entitled, On the proper 
way of writing History; and in this he of course insists strongly on ve- 
racity as one of the main qualifications of the historian. It must of 
course be remembered, that the Greek word Historia has not exactly the 
same meaning as its English representative. The Greeks always thought 
of the historian as an inquirer, who went about searching into the dif- 
ferent accounts given of events, rather than as a man in a library with 
all manner of books before him, which he sifts and compares. In the 
latter case, since readers are able to go to the authorities and verify them, 
it would scarcely answer to invent or to be very unveracious; what the 
writer now requires is sound judgment to appreciate conflicting evidence. 
In the former case, he went perhaps to a foreign country to make his in- 
quiries, and when he came back might say what he liked. It was for a 
long time thought that Herodotus had availed himself to the full of this 
traveller’s license, and only later researches have vindicated his trust- 
worthy character. Lucian, like some others of the ancients, did not put 
much faith in the Halicarnassian, or indeed in any body except Thucydides, 
whose style he imitated, and the earnestness of whose character seems to 
have awed his levity into reverence. After teaching us how history 
should be written, Lucian next presents the reader with an example of 
“ How not to do it,” with an irony similar in character to that which per- 
vades Swift’s Directions to Servants, though less gravely veiled than 
was the habit of the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

A burlesque narrative of this kind seems in Lucian’s time to have 
been a sufficiently novel attempt to induce him to write an explanatory 
preface, which rather spoils the fun of the thing in our point of view. 
For the credit of Lucian as a humorist, one would be glad to imagine 
that the book was at first published alone, and that the preface was 
added when it was found to be misunderstood; but we cannot conscien- 
tiously say that there is a spark of evidence to warrant such a supposition. 
Those who wished their friends to enjoy the True Histories probably 
used to advise them to skip the first page, that their pleasure might not 
be spoilt by their being told where they ought to laugh. It is one thing 
to be ironical, it is another thing to say beforehand that you mean to be 
so. The latter procedure is something like holding up a glass of cham- 
pagne before a man, and withholding it till he has seen the last bubble 
burst upon its surface. After having informed the reader that he hopes 
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to join the useful and the amusing, Lucian goes on gravely to state that he 
prides himself not only on the air of veracity with which he tells fibs, 
but on the fact that each fib contains an allusion to some one or other of 
the poets, historians, and philosophers who have told similar stories; but 
he does not mention their names, because they will naturally occur to 
the reader. But if so, why mention the fact at all? Surely the reader, 
if he knew the historian, could make the application for himself; and if 
he did not, the knowledge that there was some latent allusion in each 
case would not be of much service to him. He mentions, however, three 
writers—Ctesias, Iambulus, and Homer. Ctesias has been given up by 
modern criticism, and Iambulus we know nothing at all about. A 
modern reader also wonders why Homer—or, for that matter, any poets 
—should be placed in this category? Who ever supposed them even 
to pretend that they were telling the truth? The only humorous re- 
mark, in fact, in this preface, is to the effect that Lucian is more honest 
than the objects of his satire; for he tells at least one truth in confessing 
that he lies. “Accordingly,” he proceeds, “I hereby declare that I sit 
down to write what never befell me; what I neither saw myself, nor 
heard by report from others; what is more, about matters that not only 
are not, but never will be, because they are absolutely impossible: and I 
hereby warn my readers not to attach the smallest amount of credit to 
any thing I lay before them.” 

Once upon a time, the supposed traveller and historian tells us, wish- 
ing to find out where the western ocean ends, and what there is beyond 
it, he set sail from Cadiz with fifty companions. The first thing that 
happened was a storm, which drove him about for seventy-nine days. 
At last he reached an unknown coast, where he immediately made a 
notable discovery—two rusty brazen pillars, inscribed with the names of 
Bacchus and Hercules, and two footmarks, one of about an acre in size, 
the other rather smaller. A much more convincing proof of Bacchus 
having visited the spot was afforded by a river of wine, which, on being 
traced to its source, was found to originate in the droppings of a large 
vineyard. There were plenty of fish in the river, but they were so im- 
pregnated with it, that all who ate them became drunk. The next 
marvel was another vineyard, consisting at the root of trees, but terminat- 
ing above in women, after the fashion of the pictures of Daphne when her 
transformation is half complete. Their fingers ended in bunches of grapes, 
and they had tendrils and leaves growing over their heads instead of 
hair. It was found that it hurt them to try and pull off the grapes; 
but as they could be kissed, which, being able to talk and making no 
remonstrance, it was supposed they did not object to, and as this kissing 
produced all the symptoms of alcoholic intoxication, of course it answered 
the purpose as well, if not better. Jack ashore being the same in all 
ages, and not often finding his lass and his grog in such convenient 
combination, with, above all, nothing to pay, laboured in this vineyard 
with much assiduity ; and two of the sailors became so involved with the 
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tendrils of their respective Pollys, that they were obliged to be left be- 
hind. The rest of the crew—taking with them a good supply from the 
river—set sail, but were forthwith caught by a whirlwind, which, after 
lifting their vessel several miles high in the air, kept it there altogether, 
and carried it on among the clouds for a whole week. At the end of this 
time they reached a large island in the air—in fact, the moon. It was 
inhabited by men who rode upon three-headed vultures, and governed 
by Endymion, whom Diana had left there after taking him from Lat- 
mos. Endymion, being at war with the inhabitants of the sun (of which 
Phaeton was king), who were trying to prevent his colonising the vacant 
territory of the morning star, proposed to the crew to take them into his 
service, and at once furnished them with vultures out of his own stables. 
The army consisted of all sorts of absurd compound animals, and, says 
the narrator, “it was reported that five thousand horse-cranes were to 
be sent us from Cappadocia; but I must own that I did not see them, 
and for this plain reason, that they never came. I shall not, therefore, 
try to describe them, for all sorts of amazing and incredible things were 
propagated about them.” The army did not fight exactly in the air; for 
a large species of spider, peculiar to the moon, had been ordered to fill 
up the space between it and the morning star with a cobweb, which 
made an excellent floor for the combatants. The signal being given by 
asses (which in those regions are used as trumpeters), both sides engaged 
with much fury and fluctuating success. So many were killed, that the 
clouds were tinged with the blood, as they appear sometimes at sunset, 
and the sanguinary tide rained down from them upon the earth. The 
moon-party were at first victorious, and set up two trophies; but a rein- 
forcement to the other side unexpectedly arrived, in the shape of cloud-cen- 
taurs, who turned the fortunes of the day altogether, routed the Moonites, 
and having made the narrator and his friends prisoners, tied their hands 
behind their backs with a bit of cobweb, and took them off to the sun. 
Phaeton did not besiege his adversary’s capital, but contented himself 
with building a wall between it and his own luminary, which reduced 
the unfortunate moon to a state of total eclipse. Endymion was obliged 
to submit, and send a deputation to get the wall taken down and peace 
made, and, on an exchange of prisoners, wished the travellers to stay 
with him ; but they preferred returning to earth. 

The customs of the Moonites were curious. They had no women, nor 
even a name for such beings, and the species was continued by what 
modern science would call “ fissiparous gemmation;” when a gentleman 
had a child, it grew in the calf of his leg, and was removed at the proper 
time by means of the lancet. People did not die—they exhaled like smoke 
in the air; a termination naturally to be expected from people who never 
ate any thing. What they lived upon was the steam of roast frogs (which 
flew about in great numbers), and on the dew which they squeezed out of 
the atmosphere. Their ideas on beauty were singular, baldness being 
thought most attractive, though a fine curling head of hair was (as we 
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might expect) very fashionable in the comets, “as travellers who have been 
well received there assert.” By way of making up for this defect, the 
Moonites had tails consisting of cabbages, which were always green and 
flourishing, and did not break off, even if the owner happened to fall on 
his back. They had no pockets, but put every thing they wanted to carry 
into their own interior, which was hairy within, and capable of containing 
children who might happen to feel cold. They could take their eyes in 
and out, and sometimes lost them, so that, if poor, they were obliged to 
borrow some one else’s; the rich, however, generally kept a good stock 
of spare ones to guard against such contingencies. 

After being hospitably dismissed and seeing some other curiosities,— 
among them was the city of Cloud-cuckoo-town (Nephelococcygia), “which 
shows,” says the historian, “that the veracious Aristophanes has been 
unjustly discredited,’—they were gently dropped down on the sea. No 
sooner had they arrived there, than they were swallowed by a huge whale, 
three hundred miles long, with teeth so large that their vessel slipped be- 
tween them without being crunched, and with so much room inside him 
that he carried about a complete microcosm of the exterior world, with 
fields, rivers, mountains, valleys, and trees, and with inhabitants; some 
of whom had spent more than twenty years in this wonderful retreat. 
These were of various kinds: some were men who had been swallowed, 
some (apparently a cross-breed, or perhaps natives) were crab-faced, 
others like weasels. The human beings were rather bullied by the 
rest, and had to pay one nation an annual black-mail of some forty 
dozen oysters. The new comers offered to assist them, and, after a good 
deal of fighting, gained the victory. Their next anxiety was to contrive 
some means of" getting out, to which end they first attempted to dig 
their way through the creature’s side; but finding this an endless affair, 
set fire to the forest, which, after it had burnt for a week, began to 
make the monster very ill. Tor fear he should die and shut them up 
altogether, they seized the opportunity of a yawn to gag him with a large 
mass of timber, and having effected this sailed out. The next thing that 
happened to them was to be frozen up; the ice was so deep that there was 
no chance of sailing out, and they were obliged to dig up the fish em- 
bedded in the ice wherever they happened to be. When a thaw came, 
they proceeded onwards, and soon came into a sea of milk surrounding an 
island composed entirely of cheese, on which they lived during their stay, 
and shortly after to another island of cork, inhabited by people capable of 
walking on the water. Not far from this they came to another very beau- 
tiful island, which turned out to be that of the Blessed, where they found 
Rhadamanthus holding his court in regular form. He had just decided 
that Ajax was to go through a course of hellebore before being admitted 
to the full privileges of the place, and was then settling the question of 
precedence between Alexander and Hannibal. The place had every thing 
that was pleasant : spring was perpetual ; no one ever grew old; the rivers 
ran with honey, oil, milk, and wine; and the trees bore, instead of leaves, 
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glass goblets, which on being broken off immediately filled themselves 
with some agreeable kind of tipple. Here were to be met most of the 
ancient heroes, —the younger Cyrus, Lycurgus, and Socrates, the latter of 
whom kept up his old habit of irony. Plato was not there, for he resided 
in a republic of his own contrivance; Diogenes was, and had so changed 
his ways, as to have taken to wife the too famous .Lais. Homer was one 
of the most prominent persons, and had the pleasure (?) of hearing his 
own verses sung on all occasions. In answer to several questions by the 
historian, he stated that he did not belong to either of the seven cities 
which claimed him, but was a Babylonian; that all the verses in his 
works usually thought spurious were genuine; that he wrote the Iliad 
first, and that he began it with the word “Wrath” just because it happened 
to come into his head at the time. That he could see as well as any body 
was evident; so there was no occasion to ask that. 

During the travellers’ stay Pythagoras returned from his seventh and 
last transmigration ; the only difficulty now was to know by which of his 
seven names to call him. Empedocles also appeared, with his body com- 
pletely roasted and all over blisters, from having thrown himself into Etna; 
but he was not admitted. Shortly afterwards the inhabitants of the infer- 
nal regions broke loose, and, under the command of the shade of the tyrant 
Phalaris, attempted to invade the Elysian territory; they were repulsed by 
Achilles, Ajax, and Socrates, and taken back to have their punishments 
doubled. The fight was sung by Homer, who gave the historian a copy of 
his verses to take home ; but he unfortunately lost it. The victory was cele- 
brated by a great supper, composed entirely of boiled beans, which every 
body enjoyed except the unfortunate Pythagoras, who still retained his 
aversion to that vegetable, and was therefore obliged to sit apart in a state 
of Elysian starvation. 

The travellers had had leave to stay seven months, but their stay was 
cut short through that Helen. We don’t know what business she had in 
the Elysian fields at all; but there she was, and had not forgotten the 
lessons of Paris, though she had those of the Trojan war. She sat oppo- 
site the son of the traveller’s pilot every day at supper for some time, and 
treated him with so much “ affable gladness,” that he proposed to elope 
with her ; to which, having had no fun for several centuries, she consented. 
The lovers set out for either the “Cheese” or the “Cork Island” (than 
the former of which there are, doubtless, worse places) ; but a vessel sent 
in pursuit brought them back in an extremely crestfallen state. Poor 
Helen wept bitterly, and blushed, and hid her face with her veil—no 
doubt internally resolving to be sharper on the next occasion; her auda- 
cious mortal lover and his accomplices were scourged with mallows, and 
sent to the place of the wicked. The rest of the crew were ordered off, 
lest further mischief should ensue; but the historian, who had much en- 
joyed his stay, was consoled at departure by being shown the “ sofa stall, 
reserved and numbered,” which he was to occupy on his ultimate return 
in a disembodied state. On leaving, Homer composed for him a couple 
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of verses; and Ulysses, when Penelope was not looking, slipped into his 
hand a letter for Calypso, whose island he was sure to pass on his way 
home. 

Before quitting the enchanted sea, the travellers sailed near the abodes 
of the wicked, and landed on one of their islands, where they saw many 
“people they had met,” among them all the unveracious historians ; on a 
certain escape from whose fate the narrator congratulated himself,— 
“since,” says he, “I am not conscious of having told one lie.” Leaving 
this dismal region, they arrived at the Island of Dreams, which seemed 
to recede as they approached; but at length reaching it, they were hos- 
pitably entertained by the Dreams, which flew about like bats in a highly 
ornamental form, and wafted them to all sorts of places during the space 
of a month. 

On coming near Ogygia, the historian thought of delivering the 
letter of Ulysses to Calypso, but first broke it open and read it. It was 
as follows : 

“ Ulysses to Calypso, greeting.—I avail myself of this favourable oppor- 
tunity to inform you, that soon after my departure from your coasts in the 
little vessel I put together myself, I had the ill-fortune to be wrecked, and 
owe the preservation of my life entirely to Leucothea, who conveyed me to 
the shore of Pheacia, from whence I got home, where I found my wife be- 
sieged by a crowd ofsuitors, who were revelling luxuriously at my expense. 
I killed them all; but was afterwards put to death by Telegonus, and now 
reside in the Island of the Blessed, where I have leisure enough to repent 
of leaving the pleasant life I led with you, and rejecting the immortality you 
offered me. As soon, therefore, as I can find an opportunity, I will endea- 
vour to escape hence and return to you. 

“P.S. Give the bearer a kind reception.” 


The letter was duly delivered, and the goddess, who was sitting at 
herloom as usual, cried a good deal on first reading it, but entertained the 
travellers handsomely, and was very particular in her inquiries about 
Penelope,—was she really good-looking still, and, above all, was she really 
such a paragon of virtue as Ulysses had reported? The discreet historian 
gave, he says, “such answers as he thought would please her best.” 

The remaining adventures—parodies on the Lestrygons and Sirens— 
are of no great interest, and contain only two points which show much 
ingenuity. In sailing home the voyagers arrive at a fissure in the water 
analogous to a chasm in the earth, down which the ship would have fallen, 
as if off a precipice, if they had not struck sail. Over it, however, they 
discovered a bridge made of water, which enabled them to pass. In un- 
masking the Sirens, one of them, who has been bound, converts herself, 
like Proteus, into water. A sword being thrust into the water, it imme- 
diately turns into blood ; an incident which reminds us of the dénowement 
of several modern vampire stories. 

The reader will have remarked in the above narrative one or two 
passages to which modern writers may possibly have been indebted. 
There is a sort of general resemblance to Lucian’s fiction in that very 
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amusing book of Captain Marryat’s, The Pacha of Many Tales ; where 
an incident something” like that of the whale occurs, and where the 
voyagers are frozen up in an iceberg. The modern novelist, however, has 
improved on his model, if his model it was,—his iceberg is carried down 
the Maélstrom, and after passing through a secret passage in the earth, 
revisits day somewhere near, Jamaica, where the tropical heat soon melts 
it and releases its prisoners. The fish in the river of wine, which become 
so saturated with it as to intoxicate those who eat them, is improved upon 
by the same author in Peter Simple (?), where some one tells a story of 
a friend who kept a pond full of live pickled salmon, which had been 
brought to that pass by/gradual and constant additions of fennel, pepper- 
corns, and vinegar to their natural element. The “fierce fiery warriors 
that fight upon the clouds” may have suggested to Tennyson the lines in 
Locksley Hall, where he describes the effect of a battle of balloons: 
“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue.” 

And it is rather curious that Lucian should have coincided with one of 
the freaks of nature in describing, though as an impossible marvel, what 
we see actually realised in the structure of the kangaroo. The flying- 
island will not have failed to recall the Laputa of Swift, who, probably, 
was indebted to the story in general for the first idea of his G'udiiver. 

Another little book of Lucian’s, of much the same character, is called 
Icaromenippus ; or, a Voyage to the Moon. The name is a combination 
of Icarus, the son of Dedalus, and Menippus, the satirical cynic philoso- 
pher, one of Lucian’s pet aversions. The latter having fitted Lucian with a 
wing ofan eagle and another ofa vulture, takes him up to the moon, where, 
as in the former work, he meets the unfortunate Empedocles, who has his 
usual appearance of being “‘ thoroughly done,” and cannot find any body 
who will take himin. From the moon the earth, all its inhabitants, and 
their goings on are discovered, as in Le Sage’s tale of the Devil on Tro 
Sticks ; but nothing very witty comes of it. The travellers are charged 
by Luna with a message to Jupiter. She complains of men for asserting 
that her light is only borrowed, and threatens, if they libel her powers in 
that way, she will tell all she knows about them; and that, as she says, 
almost in the words of Byron, is not to their credit : 


“ there is not a day, 
The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 
Sees half the business in a wicked way 
On which three single hours of moonshine smile.” 


But, she continues, she does not look “so modest all the while ;”— 
she is obliged to “hide her light from the heavens at night, and weep 
behind the clouds,” as she subsequently did over that sad affair of 
Eveleen’s Bower. 

They promise to do justice to her message, and fly up to the court of 
Jupiter, where, after Mercury has taken in their names, they are admitted, 
The king of gods and men receives them very civilly, and asks what the 
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price of wheat is down below, and whether the farmers think they have 
had the proper amount of rain. After some desultory conversation, he 
becomes very unpleasant in his remarks on the human species, who, he 
says, are beginning to neglect him under the bad teaching of the philo- 
sophers, who persuade them that the gods “lie beside their nectar, care- 
less of mankind ;” and if we don’t care about mankind, he says, they 
will see that there is nothing to be gotfrom us, and then they will leave 
off sacrifices ; and then what are we to do? However, business must go 
on, and so he proceeds to his audience-chamber, in the floor of which are 
two holes covered with trap-doors. On their being opened, a swarm of 
petitions fly up, of the most contradictory character, some of which are 
granted, some refused, some “stand over,’ and others are dispersed by 
the wind on their way. , 

In the amusing little piece called Micyllus, or the Cock, a somewhat 
similar machinery is employed. Micyllus is a cobbler, who, while dream- 
ing one night that he has inherited all the property of a rich neighbour, 
is awoke by his cock, which—or who—articulates his crowing into intel- 
ligible speech. They converse, and the cock tells Micyllus that he (the 
cock) was once a man—in fact he was Pythagoras, and of course also 
Euphorbus.* “Ifyou have been Pythagoras, how is it I have often seen 
you eat beans?” “The Pythagorean system,” replies the cock, “does 
not apply to me except in my human form. After that I was one of the 
emmets, which, Herodotus tells us, dig gold in Asia.” “Why didn’t you 
bring some gold here?” says his master; “it would have been very 
acceptable. But before you go further, tell me about the affair of Troy. 
Was it really as Homer relates it?” “Certainly not,” says the cock ; 
“how should Homer have known? he was at that time a camel in 
Bactria. After being Pythagoras,” he continues, “I became Aspasia.” 
“What!” says Micyllus, “can one become a woman?” “ Yes, you will 
be one some day. I have also been Crates, the cynic philosopher. I 
have been a king, a beggar, a Persian satrap, a horse, a jay, and a frog; 
but Ihave been a cock oftenest, for I prefer that sort of life, and indeed 
the life of any animal to that of man; for I always, when I am a brute, 
confine myself to my natural wants; but when I am a man, I eat and 
drink too much, and am sure to make a beast of myself.” 

The cock then takes Micyllus for a short aérial voyage, to see how 
his neighbours are employed. A visit to the homes of two misers teaches 
him that wealth does not make people happy, though, on seeing that of 
his neighbour whose heir he dreamt he had been, he cannot avoid saying, 
with a sigh, “ All that was lately mine!” But the cock shows him that 
his neighbour’s wife, family, and servants are such a plague to him, that 
he is by no means an enviable character; and the cobbler becomes on 
the whole consoled, and resolves for the future to stick to his last, and 
dream as little as he can. 





* Pythagoras used to say he had been Euphorbus at the siege of Troy. 
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One of the most amusing pieces of Lucian, and one which, even 
allowing for its probable exaggeration, throws a good deal of light on the 
state of popular credulity in his time, is the one called Philopseudes, or 
the “ Lie-fancier.” It is in the form ofa dialogue. Tychiades describes 
to a friend that he has been visiting a rich gentleman named Eucrates, 
at whose house he found an assembly of what we should now call spiritual- 
ists, each of whom had some extremely marvellous story to relate, all 
most perfectly authenticated. One of them begins by mentioning his 
receipt for sammoning ghosts, which is by taking up the tooth of a weasel 
with the left hand, and laying it on a piece of lion’s skin newly drawn off. 
Another relates how a certain Babylonian treated a field much as St. 
Patrick is said to have treated Ireland, when he undertook to “bother 
all the vermin ;” he walked round it three times with a torch, pronounced 
seven names out of an old book, and drove out all the serpents—whose 
names and number it seems he accurately knew; for, having called them 
over, he found that there was still missing one old dragon, who, probably 
from age and infirmity, thought he might stay. However, the Baby- 
lonian was not to be put off in this way, and sent the youngest snake to 
have him out, and then the whole brood were burnt amid great rejoicings. 

Several other remarkable experiences are told. One guest says he 
used to disbelieve such things, but, after having seen a certain Hyper- 
borean (medium?) float in the air, he became a convert. Another says 
that a friend of his was enamoured of a lady named Chrysis, and applied 
to a necromancer, who, on the receipt of four minz (about twelve guineas), 
uttered such powerful spells, that she was brought by some species of 
unaccountable attraction to meet her lover. “ Four minz was rather ex- 
travagant,” says Tychiades; “in fact, the necromancer might have been 
dispensed with altogether ; for, such is the effect of gold upon the fair 
creature in question, that, for half-a-guinea, she would follow you to the 
Hyperboreans themselves.” T'ychiades is “ put down” .as a brutal scoffer, 
and another of the party describes a walking statue of his acquaintance, 
which is in the habit of perambulating the house and bathing occasion- 
ally; and has been known to punish a servant who stole some money 
which had been placed as an offering initslap. He also knows a bronze 
statue of Hippocrates, which, if ever his lamp is let out, gives notice of 
the omission by rattling all the crockery in the house till it is lighted 
afresh. 

In this work we meet with—we will not say the original, for nobody 


knows how far back that may go, but the oldest version we know, of 


two stories, one of which has somehow become appropriated to medieval 
legend, while the other has become a typical nucleus of a large class of 
ghostly narratives. The host mentions as a crowning feat the perform- 
ance of a certain Pancrates, an Egyptian,—“ at whom,” he adds, paren- 
thetically, “you know the crocodiles used to wag their tails as he passed,” 
,—and who, by pronouncing a few words over a broomstick, or any other 
domestic article, converted it into an obedient slave, which would fetch 
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water, or do any thing it was told. A pupil of the conjuror listened and 
learnt the spell, and put it in practice on the first opportunity; but he 
had omitted to learn the way to make the thing.quiet, and so it went on 
fetching water, as it does in the Ingoldsby Legend, till the unfortunate 
pupil repented of his curiosity. 

The other story is that of a map who says he himself is a noted exor- 
cist, and that he has performed more cures on haunted houses than any 
man of his time. 

We are not giving an account of Lucian except as a writer of fiction, 

and we therefore pass over several works which are amusing to read, and 
which exhibit both his wit and his good sense in perhaps a stronger light 
than any we have analysed. Perhaps his best work on the whole is one 
of the serious ones,—On those who are hired to live in the houses of the 
mealthy,—which describes the kind of life which was led by the unhappy 
class of men who, instead of devoting themselves to any trade or profession, 
preferred to attach themselves to the households of great people as a sort 
of “Jed captains,” and who of course had to endure all the humiliations 
which usually beset the dependant in an anomalous position. ‘The mor- 
tifications which this species of parasite undergoes exceed, in Lucian’s 
account, any which the most ill-used governesses have to submit to in the 
most intense novels of the “Jane Eyre” school; and the humour with 
which Lucian portrays some of them makes us regret that he did not un- 
dertake a novel descriptive of the “Vanity Fair” of his time. One cannot 
help thinking that Lucian did not make the most of his powers. A great 
deal of it is wasted on detached essays, which if brought together into one 
work would have made it a masterpiece. Many of the Dialogues of the 
Dead, for example (of which, as they are so well known, we have here 
said nothing), would have enlivened the Zrue Histories in the part 
where the narrator describes the Island of the Blessed ; and the inventive- 
ness and observation shown in the burlesque adventures of Lucius 
show that he might have written a story embodying the manners of his 
society with remarkable success. There is no occasion, however, to insist 
such drawbacks. Lucian will ever remain the most amusing’ of ancient 
authors ; and even if we see reason to regret that he does not at times 
show more appreciation of the serious side of life, we owe him many 
thanks for his eandid exposure of a state of society, from the corruptions 
of which Europe was delivered by the infusion of a healthier race and the 
morality of a purer religion. 

In the next part we shall give some account of the writers who may 
~ called the romantic novelists—Iamblichus, Heliodorus, and Achilles 

atius. 


MELEAGER. 


Nore. Those who wish to know more of Lucian are recommended to look at the 
excellent acedunt by (we lament to say, the late) Dr. Donaldson in the Literature 
e Greece, chap. 54. There is no very good modern translation of Lucian. We are 
Surprised that Mr. Bohn has not yet included it in his series, 





Through. the Bar. : 


O river, dear to Spenser and Herrick, 
Poets divine of the days gone by!— 

O bright clear Thames, ere the neoteric 
Fog of a city obscured the sky! 

Close to thy marge there runs, for ever, 
A wondrous stream that’s nobler far: . 

Who has not stayed to watch the river 
Of life flow fast through Temple Bar ? 


Oft have I asked, at the patriarchal 
Cock, for a glass of the Laureate’s port; 
Oft have I marked the spherules sparkle’ 
In the fountain-square of Garden Court; 
Oft have I passed that archway ‘under, 
*Neath noontide heat, neath Phosphor’s star: 
A ripple of foam in that river of wonder, 
Which is bridged by quaint old Temple Bar. 


Sometimes a poet, with strange romances 
Writ in his brain, walks slow thereby; 
Or a country-girl, who gaily glances 
At the marvels under this soot-dimmed sky; 
Or the bubble-lord of a mighty’‘swindle, 
Thinking what flats some people are: 
To the merest atoms how fast they dwindle, 
As we gaze at the river through Temple Bar! 


Tonitrant writer in leading journal, 
Whirled in a cab to the Square of Type; 
Preacher of horrors sempiternal ; 
Artist equal to Claude or Cuyp; 
Barefooted beggar, and High-Church rector; 
Danseuse exquisite, brown Jack-tar; 
Penniless outcast, bank director— 
Lo, how they surge through Temple Bar! 


Brothers of mine, who have brain and money— 
Sisters of mine, who are fair to view—. 

Men and women, whose lives are sunny— 
Temple Bar has a lesson for you. 

Look to this strange world’s unknown sequel, 
Look to the City which shines afar: 

In the eyes of God. we shall all be equal, 


When there runs no river through Temple Bar. 
Mortimer COLLins. 
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